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PREFACE 


' I "HIS book lays little claim to be considered as more than a 
-i- compilation, checked where possible by original research. 
It is an attempt to bring together the very various authorities on 
the district of Asia Minor with which it deals, and to digest the 
mass of available information into a convenient form. The 
district, crossed and re-crossed by numerous travellers, is com¬ 
paratively well known, and consequently affords greater oppor¬ 
tunity than most parts of Asia Minor for a treatise which may 
serve as a more or less permanent basis for future workers. At 
the same time new discoveries—and the output of inscriptions 
seems inexhaustible—may at any moment refute (or less pro¬ 
bably justify) the conclusions here put forward as hypotheses. 

Hitherto no excavation worthy of the name has been under¬ 
taken on the site of Cyzicus. Private plunderingwas rife in Cyriac’s 
time and has continued to our own day. Some attempt at more 
serious investigation seems to have been made about 1844 by 
Lord Eastnor, who, according to MacFarlane, “spent a con¬ 
siderable time at Cyzicus and made some excavations, but 
unfortunately his notes and drawings have been lost or destroyed 
through the foundering of the vessel in which they were em¬ 
barked*.” 

In more recent times Mr Frank Calvert of the Dardanelles 
opened tombs on the site*, and kindly permits me to print the 
following notes respecting the modes of burial: 

“ My archaeological researches at Cyzicus were limited to the 
excavation of some tombs. The results were a fine blue oenochoe 

* Turkty and htr Dettiny, i. 451, note. Cf. Ch. White’s CanstantinopU (1844) 
III. 160 (note). 

* The bare fact is mentioned in Murrey’s Asia Afti$ar, p. 345. Some of the 
resultant antiquities are catalogued by K. 6. Stark. 
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and dish, a small moulded aryballos—amethyst colours—(this I 
believe is in the British Museum) and a number of other glass 
objects and terra-cotta lamps: a much-worn stele, which I believe 
to be of the 2nd or 3rd century B.C., and a sepulchral inscription 
(Christian) shew the necropolis was successively used for several 
centuries. In another locality I found a built chamber roofed 
with long pieces of marble with a slab for a door of the same 
material. The chamber was paved with large tiles. A number 
of skeletons lay on the floor, but nothing of interest was dis¬ 
covered. The tomb was free of soil. Another form of interment 
was the adaptation of an enormous earthen pipe, with flat tiles 
closing the ends as the pipe lay horizontally buried in the ground. 
In other parts of the city itself I picked up a head of Pallas, the 
lower half of a statue, a dolphin and other fragments.” 

M. Tito Carabella’s excavations in 1876 were conflned to the 
opening of trial trenches on the Acropolis hill, and the result 
was considered so disappointing that they were soon abandoned. 
Mr de Rustafjaell’s attempt in 1901—2 was still more abortive, 
though both these expeditions brought to light important 
inscriptions. 

The site, considered as a whole, is indeed so large and land 
so costly as to unfit it for private excavation, though certain 
areas, e.g. the theatre region within the walls and the so-called 
agora of the temple of Hadrian without, are attractive. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the work will in the end be systematic¬ 
ally undertaken by one of the archaeological schools. Whichever 
of them it may be, our own can fairly claim to have contributed 
much pioneer work, being responsible for the only reliable 
archaeological map of the site, as also to a large extent for 
the present publication. 

From future excavation we may reasonably hope to All some 
of the lacunae in the history of Cyzicus; at present records are 
sadly defleient, especially during the Hellenistic period when 
Cyziccne prosperity seems to have reached its climax : this, too, 
in spite of a vast increase in epigraphical material. From the 
excavator's point of view it is a hopeful sign that the two 
tentative excavations are responsible for so large a pro¬ 
portion of the important Cyzicene inscriptions of late years; 
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and it is probably to the deeper levels of the site itself that ive 
must look for the most valuable monuments in the future 

My own connection with the site dates from 1902, when I 
assisted Mr Henderson with the survey, under the auspices of 
the British School; later it seemed imperative to extend the 
field of research to the surrounding country, and my yearly 
journeys (1903-6), though not without epigraphic and numis¬ 
matic results, were made with the primary object of gaining a 
general knowledge of the district and a more vivid impression of 
the sites and existing remains than is to be gained from books. 

I feel that some explanation is needed for the ill-defined 
boundaries of the tract of country of which I have treated. It 
represents in the main the territory of Cyzicus as laid down by 
Strabo, to which have been added (i) southward, the plain of 
Balukiscr and the middle Macestus valley, which belong geo¬ 
graphically to Northern Mysia, and have an especial strat^ic 
importance for the Cyzicene district in the Byzantine period; and 
(2) westward. Priapus. as possibly a colony of Cyzicus and later 
the most important harbour of the district, and, for its religious 
associations, the Homeric city of Adrasteia. 

The plan of the essay is as follows: the first part has been 
devoted to the topography of the whole district, together with 
the scanty details which have reached us of the individual history 
of the outlying townships: after the description of the Chersonese 
and the Islands, and a brief discussion of general physical points 
on the mainland, the order adopted is that of a circular tour, 
eastward from the isthmus to Triglia and Apollonia, south to 
Balukiscr, north and west to Karabogha and so east to the 
Manyas plain: the territory is roughly divided into districts, 
and smaller sites are grouped around the main centres of popu¬ 
lation ; by this method it is hoped to secure such continuity in 
the history of these districts as is possible, and to shew the 
ancient and modem conditions side by side; a separate chapter 
has been assigned to the discussion of the road system. 

The second part treats of the history of Cyzicus, from its 
mythical foundation down to its last appearance, together with 
such events affecting the province as can reasonably be associated 
with it 
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The third section deals with the religion of the city and dis¬ 
trict, the fourth with Cyzicene government, including a section 
on the gymnasia and games. To this has been appended a 
classified list of inscriptions from the district: inscriptions are 
referred to in the text by their numbers in this list 

It remains to express my gratitude to my many teachers and 
in particular to those who have assisted me directly in this work. 
The debt of any later writer on Cyzicus to Marquardt is obvious 
and felt: no less so arc my obligations to Professor Ridgeway’s 
lectures and Professor Ramsay’s writings —1 would that Cyzicene 
sculpture had given me more direct cause to express my in¬ 
debtedness to Professor Waldstcin!—while to the constant 
stimulus and encouragement of Professor R. C. Bosanquet, I 
may truthfully confess, this book owes its very existence. 

To these names I would add those of Messrs Ernest and 
John Thomson of Constantinople, who have in many ways 
lightened for me the difficulties of travel, and of their faithful 
servant, the companion of all my peregrinations, Ali Ibrahim. 

I have further gratefully to acknowledge loans of blocks 
and photographs from the German Archaeological Institute, 
the British School at Athens, and the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies (sec List of Illustrations). Figs. 19 and 24 
arc reproduced by courteous permission of the Directors from 
photographs in the possession of the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. 

The proof-readers have my thanks and sincere sympathy. 

F. VV. H. 


Athexs, 191a 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

CYZICUS. 

Towards the western end of the Sea of Marmora, where 
K»pa D«»h begins to narrow to the Dardanelles, lies the 

(ArctoaneBuo- quondam island of Kapu Dagh, now a peninsula 
connected by three-quarters of a mile of marshy land with 
the southern shore of the little sea. It is an imposing 
mountainous mass rising at several points to a height of 
2500 feet, and roughly triangular in shape: the base, which 
has an extreme length of seventeen miles, faces the Thracian 
shore, and the two sides taper in towards the isthmus: from 
north to south the “ island ** measures about nine miles. Of 
this triangle the western corner—west, that is, of a line drawn 
from Gonia to Vathy—is taken up by the peak of Klapsi 
(2530 feet), while the corresponding eastern comer consists of 
low rolling country capable of supporting the considerable 
village ports of Mihaniona and Peramo. The intermediate 
section is almost entirely mountainous and contains the chief 
range of the island, running roughly north-east and south¬ 
west, with the twin peaks of D^d^ Bair and Adam Kaya, 
from which the Turkish name of the island, Kapu Dagh or 
Gate Mountain, is perhaps derived. 

On the gentle slope facing the Asiatic shore at the narrowest 
point of the original channel, stand the last remnants of the 
once important maritime city of Cyzicus, commanding to the 
west the bay of Artaki*, to the east the gulf of Panderma. 

^ Called Port S. Pierre on Lechevalier’s map (which 1 surmise to be a bad reading 
of Porto Spiga on one of the earlier Italian porttlanh cf. Golfe de Spiga on the 
Catalan) and Sin. Aidme on the map of Has (1743). 
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The question whether the Kapu Dagh was originally an 
island or a peninsula has been much discussed*. Th. Reinach 
especially has been at pains to prove that the 
Tht uthmo*. q( the isthmus was artificial. This is, 

however, contrary not only to tradition but to the evidence 
afforded by the site*. The isthmus of to-day is a dead level 
of swampy land some three-quarters of a mile broad, contrasting 
both with the low cliffs of the mainland and the fertile slopes 
of the peninsula. Narrow strips of sand along the sea on each 
side, heaped into dunes of a slight elevation on the east by 
the action of the prevalent north-easterly winds*, enclose a 
marsh, inundated in winter, which is being gradually reclaimed 
to cultivation. On the side of the island, too, beyond the 
actual isthmus, a good deal of the land outside the western 
walls is flat, and has every appearance of a recent formation. 

This coincides with the general opinion of antiquity: 
Apollonius* who drew, as we know, on earlier and local 
authorities, despite his ambiguities, calls it and the 

scholiast explains his mention of the isthmus* by annotating 
iffTfpop ‘X€pp 6 vvi)cro^. Apollonius* relation of the 
Argonaut myth shews that tradition regarded Cyzicus as an 
island at least in prehistoric times, since the Aigonauts evi¬ 
dently sailed through the strait which divided it from the 
mainland: wc shall discuss Apollonius’ topography at length 
in connection with the Argonaut myth. 

The passage of Scylax* mentioning the isthmus, on which 
Reinach lays stress as being our earliest record, is no evidence 
for the original condition of the island, and the date is at most 
but a few years before Alexander to whom Pliny' attributes 


^ Nfannert vt. 3, 599. Th. Reinach vit. 1894, 48). 

* Cf. Perrot, Galatii et BUhyttit 1. 49. Judeich, Siitb. KSn. PrtHSS, AhuL 1S98, 
n. 551. Kiepert, LtMtitk 107. Texxer, Aiu Miueurt 1. 164. Ruge, Ptia^ann's 
Afiitk. 1899, 996. Mirquardt, Cyaicus to, 

* Consequenlljr soundings average i fathom close in shore on the eastern, as 
against tji on the western side of the isthmus. 

* Arj^, 1. 936, and scholiast. 

* Str. 689 uses the word twice of the long headlands of Cyprus, which are not 
istAmi in the modem sense. 

* $ 70= Gao/. Afin. 1. 68. ^ M//. V. 39. 
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the connection of the town with the mainland. Anaximenes, 
quoted by Strabo', calls the Arctonnesus an island. 

Of writers subsequent to Scylax, Mela* places Cyzicus 
“on.the neck of the peninsula,” Stephanas* “on the peninsula,” 
while Strabo*, Pliny* and Frontinus* call it an island joined 
to the mainland, quite harmonising with the rhetorical am¬ 
biguity of Aristides* who calls it “ both island and peninsula." 
In addition to these authors we have three inscriptions* relating 
to the restoration of the port in the first century after Christ, 
shewing that there was then a passage through the bridges 
which could be blocked at will. 

It remains from these data to construct a consistent history 
of the isthmus. I suppose that the original island always 
approached the mainland most closely at the point of the 
present isthmus, and that this point and that of S. Simeon 
were the afu^Zvfxoi d^ral forming the original harbour Panormus: 
in the eastern corner of this bay was the built harbour of Chytus. 
This represents the half-imaginary state of things pictured by 
Apollonius. Some time in the fourth century, probably before 
Alexander*, and very possibly when the city gained her inde¬ 
pendence (which as we shall see was the starting point of 
the Cyziceoe empire, both on land and sea), the point above- 
mentioned was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
and bridge—Frontinus insists that there was but one bridge 
at the time of the Mithradatic siege*®. By Strabo’s time a 
second bridge, west of the first, had been added, enclosing 
the sheet of water represented by the present marsh and 
retaining the name of Panormus, though popularly called the 

' Str. 635*Frag. 4. * Inscr I. 19. * «.v. KCfuoi. 

* 575* * V. 3«. • m. 13.6. 

r 1. 386, Dind. Cf. also Ov. Trist. ix. 39, haerentem ProponiiacU oris. Inscr. 
(Idkt. IV. 69 B) K 6 (txot in /In/A. Pal. 7. 868. Strabo 636 describes Cnidos 

in almost the same words. Cf. also 757. 

* inserr. 1. 14, iv. 68, iv. 69. 

* Cf. the attempt of Memnon: the moles may be falsely attributed to Alexander 
on the analoj^y of Tyre (cf. Str. 757). Alexander seems to have had little enough 
to do with Cyxicus. 

** Frontin. IV. <3. 6, unus et an^tus introitus. Cf. also Plut. LmchU. 9, dri 

ijrclpotf SUpyctfTa rV e0petT«r and the plural cJpeirM of the Tryphaena 

inscription, ***1 yt^ 6 fiat in Aristides 1. 386 (Dind.). 

I— 2 
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Pool (Xiftyrf). A waterway was secured through the isthmus 
by cuttings (eupeinay in the embankments, presumably spanned 
by drawbridges. In the first century after Christ these passages 
were deliberately blocked to assure communication with the 
mainland and with the Roman forces in the event of a raid from 
the pirates who infested the Hellespont at this time*. Natural 
processes, aided by neglect, were responsible for the silting up 
of the now entirely enclosed harbour; a thorough dredging 
was undertaken by Tryphaena in the reign of Tiberius, and 
the channels were kept open as late, apparently, as the third 
century (when Syncellus mentions the iropBtuov of Cyzicus*), 
while a century later Procopius was compelled to attack the 
town by sea. The last hint of the “ island ” is Clavijo's mention 
of "a cape on the Turkish side called Quinisco, and they say 
that when Timour Beg defeated the Turk, certain troops 
who were in the battle fled to this cape and converted it into 
an island*.’* 

The harbour mentioned by Marcellinus* as closed by a 
chain I take to be the northern portion of the Pool which 
was protected by projections of the city wall. By this time, 
however, the connection of the two seas was not essential, 
as Cyzicus had little importance except as a purveyor to 
Constantinople. The earthquake of Justinian’s reign was 
practically the end of the city, and the natural result of its 
decadence would be the substitution of the obvious roadsteads 
of Panderma and Artaki as the shipping ports of the Cyzicus 
district 


^ S 7 ji Pbuelit had three hnrboor* and a poed. 

Jh. 666; cf. also 673. 

* Cf. C./.G. 3619. I cannot believe with Ru^ (/<ac. tU. p. 916) that the passage 
had remained dosed ever since the Mithrtdatte war. 

* But this may refer rather to the channel between the Kapu Dagh and 
Marmara. 

* Hakluyt Sodet/aed. p. *8. There is no inherent improbability la the story, 

and Clavijo b corttemporary. Ducas 79 B. says that Timour dt ipvyiv adrw 
d^brro aal arorrs ri xol wiXnr tit 'Asia* nl iiofiAt 

'A 9 patniyrici> dtJUpytm». Chalcondyles, 157 B., M rV 

werra <»1 ttapny^ iwtipofti f* rt 'ImUtM xcU w ‘BXX^rrarrov. 

The Hutiry Tarntriane describes these raids in general terms. 

* Amm. Marc, xxxvi. 8, 389 A.D. 
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Beyond the Pool with its canals, an inscription* mentions 
“ harbours and projecting moles.” Strabo* speaks of two closed 
harbours, and Apollonius in addition to Panormus*, which is 
fairly certainly the Pool, from its description as “having two 
entrances*,” speaks of harbours known as Chytus® and 
Threicius*. Chytus was an artificial harbour in contradis¬ 
tinction to Panormus, and may probably be identified with 
the small western marsh. Of the Thracian harbour nothing 
further is known, but it is possibly represented by the small 
eastern marsh ; in spite of the symmetrical form of the latter, the 
irregular line of the wall over quite level ground in this quarter 
suggests a change in coast line, and the harbour may have 
originally extended further north. The entrances to both these 
smaller harbours were protected by moles, of which ruins 
remain*. 

The site of Cyzicus itself is now devoted to vine and 
mulberry culture, and shared by the inhabitants of 
Hammamli, Yappaji Keui, Yeni Keui and Ermeni 
Kcui; it extended, as is shewn by the remains of the city 
wall, practically from sea to sea, “ blocking the isthmus*.” The 
spot is popularly known as Bal-Kiz (“ Honey maiden”) probably, 
as Hamilton* su^ests, originally a corruption of IlaXai^ 
but associated by popular etymology with the Queen 
of Sheba, who is held by tradition to have had a palace 
there**. The town, as Strabo says**, lay partly (the north-east 

» -Inscr. IV. a?. * 575. » Sch. i. 954. 

* Sch. Ap. Rh. I. 936, 940. Et. Mag. s.v .' 

' Ap. Rh. 1. 987 and schol. £i. Mag. s.v. Xvr&f. 

* Ap. Rh. 1. DIO. The scholiast is vaguely erudite. It was probably the port 
patronised by the traders from Byzandum and the Tbraciao ports; cf. the Elgyptian 
harbour at Tyre (Str. 787) and Aristides’ allotment of the three harbours of 
Rhodes, i. 797, Dind. 

^ J.HE. xxn. i8s, 185. G. Cyzicenus gives the following account of the western 
in his day : Bit M rif rov ivnaoS fUpovt atilertu mi n 

$a\diaaift fut w 68 at too, ia rer/M-ytdt'uv fuyiXuff Xlfiuw 

KareaKtvaaM^mt> aai iy itkpei ri bvtSoy ol BrdXai'* 

Tvx^ SfUift yi rdXtu cS>( ffaXdainit (ff. 83, 84, quoted by 

L4unbrot). 

* Scylax 70. • II. loa. 

Texier (11. 169) notes the occurrence of the name in several other parte of Asia 
Minor. For the Queen of Sheba legend see below, p. 904. 

S 75 - 
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comer) on the hill called Bear Mountain (apparently as late 
as Meletius* and Sestini*), either from the alleged metamorphosis 
of the nurses of Zeus into bears, or because there were bears 
on it, or because it was so high that it approached the stars (!)*: 
the second is probably the true explanation, the other two 
being pedantic fictions of grammariausl This north-east 
comer of the enceinU probably represents the seat of the 
Pelasgian Kings and the later Acropolis. 

The larger half of the city (the southern and western 
portions) lay on the low ground of the isthmus and the small 
plain on the Artaki side, where a large suburb probably grew 
up in imperial times outside the walls about the temple of 
Hadrian. The existent ruins are meagre and comparatively 
uninteresting. The city walls can be traced with few breaks 
throughout their circuit and stand in some places to a consider¬ 
able height Inside them is the shapeless remnant of the 
theatre, overgrown with brushwood*, and outside the sub¬ 
structures of the temple of Hadrian and a few gaunt piers 
of the Amphitheatre—a subject rather for the artist than the 
archaeolc^st 

The remains of the walls are naturally of various dates. 
Perrot* assigns the eastern to the middle of the fourth century, 
when the city seems to have been re-walled after the Spartan 

* Blihjmi* 4 . * VI. 5J. » Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 936. 

* The whole penintula u similarlj called Arctonnesns by Stephanus and Pliny 
(v. 40. Cf. Ap. Rh. I. 941, 1150). Bean, according to De Rtutaljaell, are itill to be 
found on the mountains. 

* Pococke says (p. 116) that in his lime the stones were already removed and the 
buflding overgrown; he was informed by one well acquainted with the place that 
there w w originally teats. West of it he saw the marble teats of the eatlem end 
of a "circus,” Texier (p. 174) in 1835 «w two or three scats of the theatre itill in 

brushwood having been burnt off. The pmeenium had nearly disappeared 
but enough remained to shew that it was at right angles to the supporting walls of the 
toot*, and had been faced with marble. The tame author gives the diameter of the 
I®® metres. From the mass of shapeless ruins south of the theatre we may 
conjecture that it was an important point in the Hellenistic and Roman dty. Texier 
(p. 174) distinguished in this quarter an agora, a portico and a temple, with Urntnesy 
orientated N. and S., of Roman date. The temple was faced with Synnada marble, 
and had red cdumns with white veins; fixjm it may have come the beautiful supports 
for a Uble of offering found in the vidnity by Mr Henderson in 1903. Such 
ot^ects have been found in titu at Priene. 

* Galatu 1.69. Cf. Inscr. 1. si and perhaps i. ss. 
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occupation, and the upper courses of the southern ramparts 
to late imperial date. In 1902 we found little of distinctive 
Hellenic type: large portions, certainly, of the eastern wall 
are identical in style with the obviously Roman south-western 
towers, while Roman and even Byzantine detail is not in¬ 
frequently built in. Much may, however, be allowed for repeated 
restoration down to the fourteenth century, and subsequent 
piling of stones from neighbouring vineyards in front of the 
line of the wall makes it difficult to recognise the original 
structure. History shews that the town was unwalled in 
411, walled again before the attempt of Meranon and con¬ 
tinuously, with the exception, perhaps, of local demolitions 
for convenience’ sake in the peaceful Antonine period, down 
to the siege by Procopius; and that the isthmus wall at least 
was mainuined to protect the Chersonese against the Turks, 
right down to' their final conquest. 

The styles of building found in the existing remains of 
the enctittU may be roughly classified as follows:— 

I. Granite blocks laid in irregular courses, frequently with 
diagonal jointing : interstices filled with clay-mortar or small 
stones. This is the construction of the great south-eastern 
bastion. Perrot gives a measured drawing of a section of this 
wall, which he assigns to good Greek date: his opinion was 
borne out by a fourth century inscription, relating to the 
building of a tower, which was discovered by Carabella clamped 
to the base of the wall in this neighbourhood. The wall has 
evidently suffered since, and it is now difficult to distinguish 
it from the stones which have been gathered from the vineyards 
and piled against it. We found no architectural detail built 
in except a large Doric drum of brown sandstone. 

II. Facing of rectangular dark granite blocks slightly 
bossed and laid in regular courses about '40m. deep: the 
blocks are disposed alternate “ headers and stretchers,” the 
exposed surface of one stretcher equalling about that of two 
headers : the jointing is fair in this and the succeeding style 
(III.); the core of the wall is generally of whitish cement 

The best examples of this style are to be found {d) in 
the stretch of wall between Demir Kapu and the central 
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harbour, where both facings are preserved, giving a thickness 
of about 1*50 m., and (^) in the fragment immediately south 
of the Upper Road, where the stretchers have disappeared so 
as to shew the headers tailing into the cement; (c) this is 
also the construction shewn at the west postern gate. 

This style is possibly to be referred to the first century B.C 

III. Facing of very long stretchers (sometimes as much 
as 2'20 m.) of various granites: headers only a few centimetres 
in thickness and often of marble; courses vary from O’SO 
to 0 30 m. deep. 

The best examples are:—(a) The hexagonal towers and the 
curtain wall between them: the towers stand to a height of 
some SW m., their upper parts being of unfaced rubble set 
in coarse red cement. This may be a later addition to the 
substructure, but inside the western tower only the quoins are of 
squared stone, the rest rubble-faced. The wall between the 
towers is about i’40 thick:—{^) A long stretch south of the 
conspicuous fragment below the Upper Road standing to the 
height of about 200 m. and well preserved. The style of 
masonry in {d) is better than that in (<r) and is certainly of 
Hellenistic date. 

IV. Massive but irregular white granite facing with coarse 
joints, filled with white cement, which is daubed carelessly over 
the face of the wall. This is shewn (a) in the stretch of wall 
adjoining the Erdek road (where many architectural remains 
and fragments of tile are built in) and (d) in the square tower 
opposite the head of the aqueduct This construction may .well 
date from the fourteenth century defences of the isthmus. 

V. Rough nibble building with facing of small stones is 
found in the wall and buttress towers running from Demir 
Kapu towards the sea. This seems to be a late addition to 
the enceinte probably along the line of the original harbour 
defences. The building is entirely without character and may 
be late Roman or Byzantine. 

The space enclosed by the walls is irregular in shape, as 
is natural on a hilly site; there is, however, a certain amount of 
symmetry in the plan of the southern portion. Thus, the recess 
of the great harbour cuts into the town about the middle of the 
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southern wall, to the extremities of which, i.e. just east of the 
Erdek road and at the south-eastern tower called Demir 
Kapu^ ran the causeways from the mainland: the extensions of 
the south wall are of late date, though not contemporary with 
each other; both may lie along the old foundations of the 
harbour defences*. 

The south-eastern and south-western corners of the enceinte 
are occupied by the two smaller ports, protected in each case by 
the seaward curve of the wall running north, and provided 
with moles at their entrances. The arrangement of this portion 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the harbours of ancient 
Rhodes*, which was laid out during the Peloponnesian wars by 
the architect of the Piraeus*: the central harbour with its 
enclosed annexe, the flanking harbours, and even the position 
of the theatre under the acropolis hill are identical. 

The subsequent course of the eastern and western walls 
takes advantage of the valleys of two streams, the so-called 
Cleite* on the west and an inconsiderable brooklet on the east, 
which pass each other not more than a quarter of a mile apart, 
where the northern wall connects the valleys. The western 
wall, however, crosses the " Cleite ” stream on reaching the 
plain, in order to enclose a portion of the level country in the 
direction of the Hadrian temple, while the eastern keeps inside 
of its brook. 

Of the gates spoken of by de Stochove* and Cyriac' only 
one, a postern overlooking the “Cleite” ravine®, is 
still extant That at Demir Kapu is said to have 
been standing within living memory, and the name is preserved 
in the possible harbour gate of Balkiz Kapu. Perrot’s southern 

* Dachutel, I find since writing mjr article on the Topography of Cyxieos, saw 
the arch of Demir Kapn standing hisidt the ** grosse tour quorr^.** 

* Cf. Xiphilinus' description of the harbours of Byzantium, Lxxv. lo, which were 
enclosed by moles defended with towers i and the mediaeval and modem harbours of 
Rliodes and Candia. 

* C£ Newton^s map and Droysen’s in HtlUnismus 1. 477. 

* Str. 654. 

' See below, on the A^onauts: this stream is evidently the one represented at the 
feet of the Tyche of Cyzicus on coiirs (cf. e.g. B.M. szs). 

•184. "• 

® Mistaken by Perrot for remains of on arcaded theatre. J.HB, xxti. 185. 
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postern is doubtful, though there was evidently an aperture in 
the wall here. The “Thracian Gate" of Pliny is to be referred 
to Byzantium. 

On the plain outside the western walls stand the vaults 
Tcmpu of famous temple of Hadrian, first mentioned 

Hodriin. jjy Cyriac, and described, though not identified 
till Perrot, by all subsequent travellers. The ruins are called 
“ BezesUn,” or “ Magara*" in allusion to their vaulted passages. 
Michaud* records the tradition that the vaults are haunted by 
demons who guard the treasure concealed in them, and were 
formerly a resort of brigands *. 

Cyriac visited the site of Cyzicus twice, in 1431 and in 14441 
on the first occasion he speaks in general terms of the ruins of 
vast buildings which covered the site, the amphitheatre, walls 
and gates. Most of all was he impressed by the ruins of the 
splendid temple of Jupiter, of which the walls {parietes) and 
thirty-three columns with their epistyles still stood erect, while 
the statues of the gods were still in place in the pediments 

The second visit seems to have been largely devoted to 
obtaining drawings (unfortunately missing) and measurements 
of the temple: to the latter we shall refer later. In the interval 
between his two visits the cella wall and four of the columns with 
a great part of the epistyle had been carried off by the Turks. 
No later author mentions so much as a single column standing. 

The temple is to-day represented only by the substructures 
of the podium. A general view shews a great mound, or rather 
agglomeration of mounds, measuring about I20x 180 m., rising 
four to six metres above the surrounding country and over¬ 
grown with stunted holly-bushes. While the marble of the 

» The “BMar," the “Ceves.” 

* Michaud calls these niitis the Areopogns, 107, iii. They are also said to 
be called Kodja KUisse, suggesting that the temple was used m Christian times as 
a church. limnios gives this name to the ruins of the theatre; similarly ** Besestan ** 
is applied also to the Byuntine ruin at the N.E. comer of the oential hubour. 

* Cf. Michaud isj. Turner 198; there is a grave reputed that of a man killed by 
bjigaads on the Artaki road. 

* Omatusima iafrontcdiversadeorumumulacra. In 1444 "tnsigniejus et mUalMli 
in frontispido eximia deum et praeclariastma ilia de mannore amulacra love ipso 
protectore suaeque eximiae celsitudinis patrocinio inlaesae et intactae suo fere prisco 
splendore maoent.” 
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temple has been consigned piecemeal to the kiln, the sub¬ 
structures, being of baser material, have escaped. 

The mound is traversed by seven parallel tunnels running 
east and west, for the most part built of rubble and very dilapi¬ 
dated. The best preserved portion, measured and planned by 
Perrot, probably supported the cella, and is somewhat west of 
the centre of the mound; it occupies the breadth of the three 
central tunnels, and its outer walls are carefully built of squared 
blocks, now stripped of their metal clamps; the walls of the 
central nave and the vaults throughout are of rubble set in 
coarse pink cement. In the southern wall of the central nave is 
contrived a stairway (now ruinous) opening at right angles to 
the nave, but running parallel to it Nearly opposite in the 
corresponding wall is a short passage leading to a domed well 
chamber: the entrance to this passage is nearly blocked by 
fallen debris. 

The remains, such as they are, rather tempt one to doubt 
the correctness of Cyriac’s description, and consequently of 
Reinach’s restoration from these data. 

Cyriac’s account of the ruins gives us the following measure¬ 
ments : 

(<*) Length {amplitudo pro columnarum spatio) 240 cubits. 

Breadth. IIO „ 

Height.70 feet. 

(b) Dimensions of cella . . . . 140 x 70 feet 

Number of columns on sides • 30 - 

Intercolumniation and distance of peri¬ 
style from wall .... 14 feet 

Number of columns between the side ranges: 

In front five rows of four . .20. 

Behind, three rows of four . . .12. 

Total number of columns . . .62, 

exclusive of ten, in two rows of five, inside. 

From (^) it is possible to plan, as Reinach has done, a hexa- 
style temple, fifteen columns a side, with long porches at each 
end. This is evidently what Cyriac intended, but the extreme 
dimensions of such a temple are quite at variance with those he 
gives in (a), even in the proportion of side to front 
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The extreme simplicity of the dimensions given in {d), all 
derived from the diameter of the column and uniformly in feet, 
not mbiU, gives a mathematical rather than an architectural 
harmony to the plan \ the cella front and back, for instance, do 
not align with any range of columns. 

Now Cyriac is not infallible (the plan of the temple was 
obscured by dibris, he himself says) and his good faith even is not 
beyond suspicion*. The evidence of the ruins is first hand and, 
as wc shall see, does not bear him out 

Apart from the evidence of Cyriac we should expect the 
temple (a) to have been octastyle instead of hexastyle, and 
(b) to have had a broad central intercolumniation. 

(a) A temple of this enormous size would be naturally 
octastyle: all the imperial coins shewing the Neocorate temple 
of Cyzicus represent it as such; and the ruins, which consist of 
seven parallel vaults, convinced Perrot, before the appearance of 
Cyriac’s MS., that they were intended for an octastyle building. 
Beyond this, Cyriac’s own extreme measurements of the facade 
are quite inconsistent with a hexastyle building. 

(b) A large central intercolumniation is shewn on many 
coins*, including the largest and most carefully engraved speci¬ 
mens: where the ruins are best preserved the central vault is 
much broader than the flanking ones (3'SO : rpo m.). 

At Aezani on the Rhyndacus are considerable remains of a 
temple having remarkable likenesses to the Cyzicene*, though 
built on a much smaller scale: the cella is consequently sup¬ 
ported on a single vault, but this has the same arrangements for 
ventilation and the same communication by staircase with the 
cella above as we find at Cyzicus. The two temples are not 
far removed in date*. 

* Mink. VIII. t03. 

* Coin types alone are notoriously bad evidence for arduteciure, but the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the iiregnlarity, when the central intercolumniation is not 
widened (as c^en) to shew the cultus statue within. Thus at Apollooia, Retnach 
restores the Apollo temple as hexastyle, while coins shew it tetmstyle with a very 
wide central intercolumniation, which is still possible in a temple of comparatively 
small size, and ReioaeVs hexastyle temple with only nine columns a side is rather 
anomalous. 

* See Retnach, Voy. Arch. pi. xxi. 

* See Koerte in Fatsekr, f. 0 . Beruukrf sop—314. 
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The Aezani temple is octastyle pseudodipteral, with fifteen 
columns a side, and has a wide centre intercolumniation; the 
normal intercolumniation is about one and a half diameters. 

For the Cyzicus temple our only fixed dimension, on which 
all authorities are agreed, is the column diameter of about seven 
feet. 

From Perrot’s measured drawing of the vaults we find that 
the width of the central nave of the cella above must have been 
about fourteen feet, or two diameters: there is no reason why 
this should not represent the central intercolumniation of the 
facade. The aisle measurements give a width of about ten and 
a half feet (one and a half diameters) for the intercolumniation 
of the columns flanking the entrance. 

Again, the passage into the central vault from the east (front), 
including the thickness of the western foundation wall, measures 
I3’50m.: this dimension, supposing it to represent the length of 
the pronaos above, suits a porch in antis of a depth of two 
intercolumniations, if the lesser facade intercolumniation of one 
and a half diameters is adhered to. We thus obtain a side 
intercolumniation equal to the lesser intercolumniation of the 
fa9ade. 

Applying this dimension to the length of the galleries, 
we shall find that the cella wall, exclusive of antae, accounts 
for six columns and their five intercolumniations—again as 
at Aezani. Following out the Aezani plan (it has fifteen 
columns a side as has the smaller Baalbek temple, and the 
temple at Magnesia) we shall add a front porch in antis 
of two intercolumniations depth (which we have deduced 
independently above), and a corresponding back porch in antis, 
of which part is taken up by the stairway from the vaults: 
this will account for ten of the fifteen lateral columns. Of the 
remaining five, three go to the front and two to the back. 
The disposition of the front and back colonnades will vary 
according as we lay most stress on correspondence (a) with the 
Aezani temple, or {b) with Cyriac*s description: {a) three full rows 
in front and the two columns in antis give Cyriac’s twenty extra 
columns in front. A similar treatment of the back, however, 
gives, fourteen extra columns instead of Cyriac’s twelve, unless 
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we suppose that the two back columns in were included, as 
at the Parthenon, in a Byzantine apse. 

<^) By reducing the depth of the back porch in antis to 
one intercolumniation, and leaving the lateral colonnades open 
from end to end, Cyriac's computation of the columns remains 
intact 

For comparison with Cyriac’s figures, the corresponding 
dimensions of our hypothetical restoration are appended: 

Extreme length: 

15 columns (105 feet)+14 intercolumniations (147 feet) 
- 252 feet 

Breadth: 

8 columns (56 feet) + 6 intercolumniations (63 feet), central 
do. (14 feet) = 133 feet 

Celia length iiulnding antae: 

10 columns (70 feet) + 9 intercolumniations (94!^ feet) = 164 
feet 

Do. Breadth : 

4 columns (28 feet) + 2 intercolumniations (21 feet) 4 - central 
do. (14 feet)=72 feet 

We need not, with Reinach, dispute the two internal ranges 
of five columns mentioned by Cyriac. They may have enclosed 
niches for the twelve Olympians of whom Hadrian was the 
thirteenth*, and have supported a gallery: **parietibus annexae*' 
again, does not necessarily imply engaged columns: indeed the 
evidence of the ruins rather points to the inner ranges having 
continued the alignment of the central intercolumniation of the 
facade 

The temple seems to have adjoined the south side of a long 
rectangular enclosure, perhaps an agora, some 450 x lOOm., 
whose western termination, with most of the southern wall, is 
clearly traceable. The ground at the western end has every 
appearance of having been artificially levelled, and the bank 
running along the north side, where even now broken mono¬ 
lithic shafts of red-veined S Simeon marble may be seen, 
possibly represents a portico*. The eastern end of the en- 

* Socrat. Hut. Etelts. in. 93. 

* Cf. Pococke, p. 115, *'The Piazza probablj had a portico roand it, because in 
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closure, if we allow that the temple stood in the middle of its 
long side, abutted on the city wall. 

The amphitheatre stands in the Cleite valley beneath the 
Atnphithe.trt. Acropolis; its shattered piers rising from the 
thickly wooded slopes of the old cavea are the 
most striking relic of the Roman city*: as at Pei^mon* the 
stream flows through the building, presumably for use in naval 
spectacular displays {fiaumackiae) as well as for the cleansing of 
the arena. The amphitheatre is of oval form, and was sur¬ 
rounded by two tiers of arcading. There were originally, 
according to Texier’, thirty-two vomitoria. The material used 
IS for the most part granite in squared blocks; the poor detail 
and the fact that second century inscriptions have been recovered 
from the building date it at earliest late in the Antonine period. 
It is probably the "Balkia Serai" or “Tamashalik^” mentioned 
by Seaddin and Hadji Kalfa in connection with the legend of 
Suleiman Pasha Grelot specially remarks that both seas were 
visible from the amphitheatre, which is mentioned of the " palace 
of Balkiz ” by Seaddin. 

De Rustafjaell* reports the ground outside the eastern waWs 
"honeycombed with ancient tombs” and Sorlin 
Dorigny* seems to have excavated “post-Mace¬ 
donian" graves in the same quarter. The sarcophagus out¬ 
side the western walls’ suggests a cemetery, perhaps a street 
of tombs, in that direction also; I saw, too, in 1906, a 
large marble sarcophagus near the S,W. comer of the isthmus, 
and in 1903 several rifled slab-graves by the mainland end of 
the aqueduct: there was a suburb on this side according to 
Strabo®, and coins and worked marbles are commonly found 
there. 

digfing for stone* they found at the west end sixteen very large square pieces of 
marble which were probably the foandattons of as many columns." 

» The ruins are figured by Von Richter, Caylus (/'«*«»/), Texier and Brassey, 
and a photograph by De RustaQaell appears inxxn. i8r. 

* Texier ir. aaS. a p, 

* Von Richter calls it Mohmun Kalessi. 

•/.//.S. xxtt. lii. • pp. 4, 5. 

’ Rustafjaell, p. 181. The contenu of a tomb excavated by Carabella are 
described in Jltv. Ar<h. xxxvii. «oa. The locality is not stated. 

* 57S 



CHAPTER II. 

ARTAKI AND THE KAPU DAGH. 



FtG. 1 . Artaki Roao^ 

Artaki, in turn a sister-colony, a suburb, and a successor 
of Cy2icus, has maintained its name and position 
on the south-eastern shore of the Arctonnesus with 
varying fortune since its colonization by Miletus if not longer. 


* From Admiralty Chart, 1649, ^ Mearmvra 
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The modem town (Erdek) is a busy little port, communicating 
by steamer twice a week with Constantinople, Karabogha and 
the Thracian ports. It has a good deep anchorage close in 
shore, sheltered from the prevailing north-easterly wind, between 
the rocky promontory of S. Simeon, south-east of the town, and 
the low point on which the town is partly built: the chief export 
is a heady white wine which now, as in Leunclavius’ day*, enjoys 
a considerable repute. 

The town is the seat of a Kaimakam, and is inhabited by 
a mixed population of Turks and Greeks*. The latter have 
twelve churches, of which all, except the new cathedral, are 
small bare buildings without architectural pretensions: little of 
interest, indeed, has survived the disastrous fire in 1854*, when 
according to the folk-song:— 

'*’Kai7«ai/ iKK\ri<Tiat^, <rratTiita leal eiKOue^, 

*KarjK€ KoX >5 Mi;Tpo7ro\t (ik hiKcutyroa xoXavat^V’ 

Of the ancient city there remains not a trace: the following 
from Geoi^ius Cyzicenus • is given for what it is worth 

“ Artaki appears to be built on the ruins of the ancient city 
whose ancient walls are preserved here and there among the 
houses. The inhabitants have a tradition that these walls, 
starting from the shore where the mosque is, continued nearly in 
a straight line into the town and descended to a spot facing 
‘ Tzioura** as they call it: and from there, stretching along the 
shore, they united at the mosque; so that they seem to have 
enclosed a roughly triangular space. Some of the inhabitants, 
however, are of opinion that the ancient Artaki was built on 


* tiber Singularit, | i6, Cyaci dna nobilia qttibus cam voluptate CunsUnti- 
Qopoli salabriicr utebanuir. Cf. Hamilton zi. 98. J.SS. xxii. 179. See also 
Marquardt, pp. 34 ft, for ancient references to wine of Cyzicus. 

* Cuinet pves the population as $07 M. and 5,655 G., Malkoizes (rSpd) 11,850, of 
which a quarter Turkish and Circassian, Fttcner (1904) 6,500, nearly all Greek, while 
statistics lately to hand (BnUtiin J'Orien/, Jan. 19, 1906) assess the whole popnlaUoa 
at 8,815, of which 6,511 Greek and 1,148 Tarkish. 

* This is the date given by Nicodemus: Perrot {Sffuvtmir) mentions a fire about 
i860. 

* riaxrowr, ’^fftara. No. 153, p. 376. 

' p. 85. MS. f. 55. Texier {169) mentions a wall of marble blocks above the 
town, but does not make the locality clear. 

* The island mentioned below. 
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that portion of the site which is between the hill of S. Simeon 
and the modern Artaki; this space is now known as Kandva 
and is vineyard land. They think this because when they dig 
there they find ruins of dwellings and workshops. For instance, 
not many years ago there were found in the vineyards a wine-shop 
{Kairr{KMv\ a barber’s, and a coppersmith’s; for in one were 
found scraps of iron, in the other razors and other barber’s 
tools, and in the third broken glass cups, one only being perfect, 

which I have still.This, then, is the evidence which makes 

some place the site of the ancient Artaki there.” 

Immediately in front of the town lies the rocky islet of 
Panagia, with ruins of a Byzantine church, baths and <^asina. 
Lucas^ saw there springs of hot and cold water and a quantity 
of glass mosaic: he adds, “ La tradition des Grecs dit que sous 
les mines est ensevelic une des plus belles iglises du monde,” 
but excavation has failed to justify the tradition. The island 
church is noticed by Uzzano*. 

South-east of the port is the conical hill of S. Simeon or 
Mourad Bair*, connected by a low rocky isthmus with the Kapu 
Dagh. The promontory is called dKpmr^piov Mi\avo^ by 
Strabo*. Across the landward slope about half-way up the hill 
run the ruins of a fortification wall with six square towers, 
two of which flank the gate; the wall is noticed by most 
travellers and called by Hamilton Seidi Ghazeh Kaleh*. 

The wall, which is in some places as much as 6'00 m. thick, 
stands to a considerable height, though never above the interior 
level of the fortress. It is built of rubble with tile mortar, and 
when Fococke and Hamilton saw it was still faced with squared 


* I. * 7 . 

* In hit description of the port of “ Ln Rocen ** (xtv. c), p. oed, “ d* Puis alia 
dui di Spigart a Palanois alia Rocca i 6 miglia entro greco e Tramontana, e qul 
ha buono porto e sapra lo porto k una Isoletia, che t* i una chiesa all’ entrata del 
porta** La Rocca, Lacora seem to be perversions of Lartacho, cf. the Latin bishopric 
Ltu«rtnsu mentiooed bjr Mas Latrie, Tr«s»r. 

* Malkoues gives it the appropriate name IltXd^t. 

* 576. Cf* Perhape from Mclas, father of Miletus (Nic. Damasc. frg. 63), 

or from Melas, son of Phrixus. Kiepert gives the name to the promontory of 
Karabogha: Strabo, however, mentions the NAcwor, immediately after 

describing Artaki, as in the track of coasters Miling from Cyticus to Priapus. 

* Von Richter calls it simply Palaeo Castro or Balikesri, p. 419. 
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blocks of ^anite and marble in alternate courses : of this facing 
only a few granite blocks remain. The towers are rectangular 
in plan and, as far as they exist, built solid ; they project about 
5*20 m. from the curtain, and are fairly r^ularly spaced about 
78*00 apart. The wall is not carried through the isthmus on 
the side furthest from the town, but breaks off abruptly as if 
never finished after the second gate-tower. Hamilton refers it 
to the Roman period on account of the construction, and the 
planning seems to refer it to an early date in this period: it is 
probably the oppidum mentioned by Pliny. The fortification 
is locally attributed to the Genoese. On the extreme summit 
are remains of a small apsidal chapel*, in the middle of which 
has been built a Turkish dMi. 

South-west of the promontory, divided from it by a narrow 
channel, is the island of Tavshan Ada, where Prokesch* found two 
cisterns and a ruined castle. The latter he describes as a long 
rectangular fortification similar in construction to the Genoese 
castle on the Bosporus: it had three large towers and one small 
one on the long sides, the side of entrance and the back being 
also defended each by two towers. 

The castle of Mouchlia*, an hour and a half north of Artaki, 
stands on a lofty projecting spur of the mountains which bound 
the fertile plain between the town and Gonia. It has no strategic 
importance but is merely feudal in character—a small impreg¬ 
nable fortress overawing the plain—and may have been the seat 
of the feudal lord to whom Baldwin of Flanders allotted the 
Chersonnese: Geoi^ius Cyzicenus* notes that the castle was 
known in his day as Kepa/uSa?, so that it would appear to 
be the fortress irtpX rav ^ovu^v rrf^ Kv^Ikov taken by John of 
Brienne in 1233*. It is locally attributed, like S. Simeon, to 
the Genoese. 


* Cf. Pococke and Prokesch. 

* p. S56. Cf. also Lucas 19. 

’ Sestiai ss; called Palaeo Castro ia Prokesch (156). *‘MoachIim** I was told 
means merely "ancient.” 

* f. 6i, teT9pt^ Ktpafuiai irtf 6tAp4m ml 

ftitxpi reO pUp moI }Jytrmi irai M tiSp wtpif r6wtrp. It is marked MovgeX/a-ErpofuMt 
in his map. 

* Acrop. xxiii. 
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The castle walls stand to a considerable height and enclosed 
a roughly oblong space (about 200 m. by 40 m.) lying N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. They arc two metres thick and built of rubble 
and tile faced with irregular granite blocks. Eight towers (of 
which seven are semicircular) remain, and one entrance can be 

distinguished on the long S.E. side. 

In the Argonaut saga we have no mention of a settlement 
at Artaki, only of a “fountain of Artacc*” (identified wi^ 
a chiskmi half an hour out of the town) and of a certain 
Artaceus slain in the fight who obviously represents the 
eponymous hero of the demc. This personage is probably a 
Hellenistic fiction if he does not represent a memory of a tribal 
god, for a Thracian tribe Artacii is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzantinus and others’, and ’Aprojciji^ is a Thracian epithet of 
Hera*: Ptolemy mentions a place of the same name in Bithynia*, 
so the name is probably Thracian in origin. 

The place was colonized by the Milesians’ and gave its 
name to the mountain behind and an island a stade from 
the shore* (Tavshan Ada? or Panagia?). Herodotus mentions 
it as a town in the story of Aristcas of Proconnesus’, and it was 
one of the places burnt by Darius’ fleet after the Ionian revolt* 
Later it appears in the Hellespontine tribute lists as a member 
of the Delian confederacy. Any importance the town may have 
had was absorbed by the rise of Cyzicus. Scylax* is content 
with a bare mention. Strabo'’ calls it a xwpw*' «*' 'rp Ku?«f;v(uv 
vTftrtf, and Pliny’s “portus ubi oppidum fuit” shews that it 
had sunk to the position of a mere port to the larger town. 
Munro“ indeed, identifies its rock-strewn harbour with the " port 
of Chytus,*’ which, however, hardly suits the top<^aphy of 
Apollonius : nor is the harbour artificial. 


* ApoU. Rh. I. 957. Orph. Arg, 499; another ’A/woain « mentioned in the 
conntrjr of Laeatrygones by Honw {OJ. x. 108). 

* fatria Ariacia occurs in an inscription at So6a. Kalinka, Denkmaler in 
BuigarieHy 418 . 

> Dumont, Inurr. tU la Tkrau, 35. Cf. the lost epithet of Aphrodite in Steph. 
Bys. S.V. ’Aprdn). 

4 V. I. * * AxMximenes frag. 4sStr. 635. Steph. Byz. 

* Steph. Byz. Cf. Plin. v. 40 Aztacaeon cum oppido. * Hdt. IT. 14. 

* Ih. VI. 33. Cf. Soph. frag. Ste{^ Byz. a.T. ’Aprainj. 

•I 94 . **589- “ 
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With the decline of Cyzicus must have come the rise of Artaki: 
we have no evidence as to the date of this change, and the process 
may well have been a gradual one. The transference of importance 
depended on the silting up of the Cyziecne ports which had 
shewn a tendency in that direction as early as the first century. 
It was probably averted for a century or two after Constantine 
for the benefit of the new capital, but the decay of Cyzicus 
had evidently begun* at the time of the earthquake when 
Justinian spoiled it of its marbles for S. Sophia, The Byzantines 
cling—as does the church to-day—to the old name, and it is 
significant that Pachymeres in his account of the Catalans 
refers throughout to Cyzicus*, when Muntaner’s account shews 
that Artaki was the real capital, and even gave its name to 
the peninsula at that date (early fourteenth century); while but 
a hundred years earlier the Franks knew it as Eskisia. The 
form 'Tpreuciov*—apparently from the Homeric hero Hyrtacus* 
of Arisbc—seems generally used for the peninsula rather than 
the town. 

The town appears to have been an important station of 
the Italian traders, certainly from 1265 which date 

Michael Paleologus conceded the Venetians special facilities for 
traffic there®. The date of the final conquest of the place by 
the Turks is not known to history, but a curious oral tradition 
is preserved to the efifect that the citizens headed by their clergy 
marched out and surrendered voluntarily to Orkhan, and were 
rewarded by special privileges secured them by a firman^ 

^ Yet Procopius {BtU. Pert. 155 B.) calls Artaki rpodlerfior 
still. 

* Cf. II. 539 B. where Artaki is called the port of Ctzicus, but Ktljircs is used by 
Stephanus (s.t. Arctonnesus) for the island as a whole, and the passage of Procopius 
cited above sigaihcautly adds Td^ir after Ei/^Uror. 

’ Cantac. 11.6; Aet. Pair. Cenet. it. 1 to; hat in the Treaty of Michael Falaeologus, 
1S65 ( 5 ($vr. Bayr. Akad. 1850, p. 184. Miklosich and MUller, Aeta ei Diplamata 
Grxteea, III. 79), the town is called 'T/trixiov, Ritachio. For the form cf. Tbeodorus 
Hyrtacenus (^issonade, Atue. It. 407). ’Aprdetr is of the peninsula perhaps as 
early as 610. Theoph. i. 350. 

* IL II. 837. 

' Miklosich and MUller, AeUt tt Vifibma/a, ill. 79. 

* Cf. the anonymous author of the Tuitypa^k ’OpM Kvfieov: 

p. 313. “On k ‘Oafiir tSfwat H ir Impevckr ^aetketor nU 3 vlkt akni 

’Opx^ djcari^eret Karlipxen tra dto/S&f rkr 'EXXiJvwerror r 3 Kpim tdmS nU 
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The only ancient site which now remains to be sought on 
the peninsula is that of the temple of Cybcle 
Dindymon. Dindymon. The name is variously 

derived (i) from the whirling dance of the Galli (Stww): (2) 
from the twins born to Bacchus by Aura—a purely literary 
fable', (3) from its two headlands’, or (4) from its two peaks*. 
It should be noticed that (2), (3) and (4) all assume that 
Dindymus = Didymus; Pliny indeed calls the mountain Didy- 
mus‘ and Catullus uses the same form (Didyma) of the 
Pessinuntine Dindyma*. 

Of the derivations (4) is certainly the correct one; this is 
borne out by the Byzantine name of the Milesian Didymi 
(^tftpovpiov T(3y jdowt'cCi')* and by the existence in this very 
neighbourhood (near Aboulliond) of a doublc*pcaked hill still 
named Didymos: the “holy mount” of Didyma in Thessaly* 
and Didymi in Ai^olis with its sanctuary of Demcter* are 
other instances of religious associations of the double hill*. 

The name Dindymus seems to have been properly applied to 
a particular mountain of the system, which from its prominence, 
physical or religious, gave its name to the whole island or 
p>eninsuia. Appian** certainly speaks of the whole as Dindymon, 
while PIiny“ differentiates between Didymis, the whole mass, 
and Didymus the mountain of Cybele. 


h "Opiiniitct EviUciKoi furi rev icXi^pev aM)w «tt r/wvrdmj^u' xal 

ferora>4>. *0 Mnft ifiirroi 4 Ktf^er xot 

rett Kv^rqreh rpopi/ua koI Ti$ KvjUip^ ^PV ^ tifclat 

0^6 (p, 91 ^ Twiaj> M rev jreXuyi^vX^*’- ^ ri wtpiXafL- 

/Sfirer ri r^oi^a revre ifSi} If 9 fii ytfti. *Ai> 3 ^ xtind rev 

1) L> iniXere f» rtn rOr oMfuiw ^ ntpx(U«r... 4 SqXeii’. The legend is told in a 
sliglitljr different fom by G. Cysicenus (f. 66 ), who says that the Artaceoes brought 
the keys of the castle (!) to Brusa. He, however, denies that either finnan or 
privileges existed in his day (1645). 

* £fym, Mag. s.v. The legend U loo seriously treated Iqr Panofka in Ann. dtlT 
Inxt. V. 18}$, 484. 

' Philosteph. ap. Sefa. Ap. Rh. 1. 985. * n. 

♦A^.Af. V. 40. 'txiir. 91. * Pachym. II. 411 £. 

* Str. 647. Cf. Steph. By*. • Frazer, Aur. ti. 463. 

* Rarasay, Atk. MUtk. Xlll. 937, 9, quotes a from 

Laodicea (at Koixia, A.-E. Miith. xix. 31 and J.HE. XXII. 341 (64), 344 (65, 63 a), 
where there was a mountain Didyma (Steph. By*. s.v.). See also Ramsay, Mia. 
Capg. 447 note, and C/ats. Jiev. 1905, p. 367 ff. 

*• StU. Mitk. 75, 76. w V. 40. 
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It is possible that the modern name Kapu Dagh ("Gate 
Mountain") refers under another image to the double peak, in 
which case we should look for traces of the shrine between the 
peaks of Adam Kaya and D6d6 Bair*. On the other hand, 
Kapu Dagh may be a corruption of Cado Artaki. The deriva¬ 
tions are not mutually exclusive. 

We are justified, certainly, in seeking the important pre¬ 
historic shrine outside the limits of the city, and the details 
of the Argonautic legend are quite in harmony with this idea. 

Between Cyzicus and Peramo there stands a double-peaked 
mountain, called to-day by the Greeks Didymos*, which har¬ 
monises well with the little we know of the ancient holy 
mountain. It is comparatively isolated, which may account 
for Strabo’s there is a spring (called marmar^ki) 

half-way up* and a wood in the saddle between the two peaks*. 
On the easternmost are slight traces of a small building roughly 
built of unhewn granite blocks: the site commands a fine 
view on both sides, extending in clear weather to Constanti¬ 
nople*. The spot is marked Dervis on the map of Pococke, 
perhaps referring to the wild dancing mentioned below. 

That so famous a shrine should leave no trace of marble 
or worked blocks may be accounted for if we suppose that 
Jason’s temple remained in its primitive crudeness (Apollonius 
is peculiarly reticent as to the temple itself), like the early 
temple of Apollo at Delos, when the worship was transferred 
to a more magnificent shrine lower down, perhaps in the city 
itself. Certainly any site with conspicuous remains would be 
recognised by the inhabitants of the peninsula, who know their 
ground very thoroughly owing to their continued searches for 
the reputed buried treasures of the pirate Manoules'. 


1 There are indeed timces of a rough itone building in the saddle, locally called 
Yurukides, and thought to be an ancient Turkish cemetery. Bair, with its cairns 

and boulders, is decidedly more iKpiStlt than ^dymos: but the continued religious 
associations of the latter are in faTour of its identification with the ancient Diudymus. 

* The name may not be genuine, but I never heard Ditufymfis, which is so far in 
favour of It. 

* p. 576. * Cf. Ap. Rh. 1. 1149. • Cf. 1117. 

* /i- I. 1114, ^aivrro S' ijtpity cr 6 fia 3 onr&p 9 v etc. 

^ Dr Consunlinides tells me that the already mythical Manoules really flourished 
only some fifty years ago. He is possibly the famous Manoli of Kasos, of whom an 
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The Byzantine accounts of the Argonaut legend tell us that 
tradition regarded a certain church of the Viigin Mother of 
God, founded by Zeno, as occupying the site of Jason’s temple*. 
At the foot of Didymos. in a fertile little plain surrounded by 
wooded hills, stands the important monastery of the Uavayia 
SeoTOKtx: ^aueptafUi^, which, owing to the miraculous healing 
powers of its picture, reputed a work of S. Luke, is the religious 
centre of the island. Malkotzes speaks of the church as a bone 
of contention between the Archbishopric and Peramo on account 
of its revenues, and scandals in connection with it were the osten¬ 
sible cause of a late Latin mission to Peramo*. The picture is a 
very large and ordinary looking eikon of the Virgin and Child with 
the usu^ clumsy votive haloes and hands affixed: according to one 
tradition it was stolen by a Turk from the monastery of Kurshunlu 
and lost by him: it came into the hands of a villager of Yappaji 
Keui, who handed it over to the monastery. The present church 
is modem and garish, but replaces a humbler ancient structure ; 
outside it lie several lai^e Byzantine capitals, perhaps survivals 
from a still earlier church of some pretensions, while on the 
outer wall hang the discarded crutches of cured cripples. The 
church stands within a court round which are rooms for the 
accommodation of patients. Even before the construction of 
this Malkotzes assessed the yearly number of pilgrims at 2,000*. 

The cures of the Panagia Phaneromene are associated, as is 
usual at such healing shrines, with certain forms of religious 

ioicrestios account is given bjr Newton (Thmdi i. jsj if.). E. J. Davis also ipeakt 
of s Greek islander who ‘’practised" in the Bnisa and Smyrna district about this 
time. I wis shewn marks indicating a auht of Minoules on TsavU itself, and to 
some localities on the mountsun an atmosphere of Manoutes imparts a ceitiun 
religions twe. For the benefit of future trtvellers I may remark that though the 
scattered Ireasnres are reputed to be found more oAen by foreigners than by natives, 
DO one has yet succeeded in the quest without the aid of oiigic. The tradition is 
interesting as suggesting the crude myth of the Aigcnautic episode. Another legend 
of (he district, to the effect that the pictures in the monastery church of Kalami were 
despiiefully used by pirates, suggests a very reasonable cause for Cybele’s anger 
against the original Jason. (Cf. alM similar l^nd in Aphysia, Gedeon dj.) 

* Another Jasoniin temple was re*dedicated as a church of Michael by Constantine, 
Job. Ant. frag. 15. Cf. Mda i. lot. 

* Cf. naTa^)(aX6T«iAof, Tltptiiy^ctt tit riv nicrov, 1903, p. 303. 

* 1890. The 'Byralwa rflf IlaMTlaf taftpufUrm fv Karev AAy are announced in 
the Constantinople NfeX^yet, July 16, in the same year. 
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hysteria; but these hysterical phenomena seem also even in 
modern times to have occurred quite independently of healing 
or need for healing, and to some extent to have perpetuated 
the ecstatic traditions of the old Cybele worship, Georgius 
Cyzicenus, writing in 1825, speaks of these occurrences as a 
scandal to the church, but gives us no hint that any sickness 
was supposed to be healed by them. The custom was, he says, 
for a person to take the picture on his shoulders and run 
like one possessed over steep and difficult country, the rest 
following him with pious enthusiasm. There was great com¬ 
petition for the privil^e of carrying the picture, but not 
everyone was hysterically affected by the process. This curious 
passage, as elsewhere unpublished, is transcribed below\ 

At present, as far as I could learn, the church is frequented 
at all times of the year, and especially at the patugyris (Aug. 
23)* s*ck people of all kinds for the cure. It is consider^ 
especially effective for lunatics, who arc chained when violent, 
and remain in the church for an indefinite period, generally 
forty days, on a fasting diet The cure is effected, both at such 
times and at the panegyris^ by placing the sacred picture in the 
hands of the patient, he being in a sitting position. The picture 
is a lai^c and heavy one, but patients, no matter how weak, 
are always able to support it The patient is sprinkled with 


^ (f. 71 .) 'IRrraida mri riw iv iopr^ fuwaSpot^ero 

»oXfr* Xa^ rarraxMw caJ tf-bweitpor^ro •>rar^jyvplt, ri fth ^ 

Kvpl 9 .* <^Xa^ 4 *t, ta 6 i Sia ri 7 i»’ 6 >ifro*' rtparoipyiffia r% eU 6 fot, Sif 

r 6 re aOrtf ii cwii9eta tw xP^ 9 rt<o>iiw, rd Xa^dr^ tu JifX. 

tlx 6 i>a M tQ )9 wfuar xai rd TpixV ^ irtpyointrot rdre tiiw tit dverrcTt icaj Svff^revt 
r^reirf, w 6 rt rard rrrpO¥ xai «cU mroftuw, al ti Xotiroi rd dcoXov^Act furA 

PavfiOffHoC Kal «i\afi^t moI i>d yti'erai iptt nl ^tXori/Jo, rettt rd ifsZtx^ tlttira 
j<d rd tAs airrAt drofiay. 8 i Tu>it ftanltts c/jcoro^o^ovrrrt, ivttSi} tip 

To^d^porct dXXd /Upotvi «rw^pori}|u^ot, ode rdxa d<rr{«o) 

(f. 79 ) rift iptfiyifat teal Cfut rot^wr 6 PoCt Up ffttPtP ^XX«e«p^ef dri rV 4 

ttp fxov^t ^amffUxp c^arror xal tAxunfrep. 'Erfidi; iyit oroxit^tuu &rt rd r«(«ura 
dreurra nfitcr^ftara xai rw Kopu^drrwr A'npn^/xara rpoipxoprtu drd rdt 96* 
tti&i)t dijX. Ktd ^orrofflat, Koi fx^ftxp rapaS'ifypATa dni{iar t&p PtvpQp wpotfix^- 
fiip^t ix TvOrup Twp S 69 eJrlup' iroi 8 eop (iiw ltd rV irsd' 

ixAmfP drotd Ifyd^ot, Scop 9i ltd ri)p ^cpraolop nal rhp Sp'ijCKovrutAp Mcvctup/tip 
ixofitp ix T&p 'EXX^txA' 6 pylvp rdt pacxixAt PtofioplAt xai ix t&p tovpxiK&p ftt^t^ 
rV re0*A7/oii B^r«v mU rd ira,pa^/)d F/frii/tara xal ctptcrpo^t t&* AtpfilffitttP. 

'Oder fvprrip ol rptvfiaruc&t wpoXcrdutPOt reO Antripov y4povt rd xararaAew’ radrcit 
rdt iPpixAt Pto^plct ltd rd yuxiftffiei «a/ 7 rtor rA dXXo^dXMr. 
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holy water and portions of the gospel are read over him; it 
is then, if at all, that the cure Ukes place. The picture sways 
him about and strikes him (ffrpajSf, Upvtt) but never 

docs injury. One of my informants had tended a violent 
lunatic in the church for as much as three months ; in such 
cases patients are sprinkled and exorcised twice a week. 
Another informant saw a crooked woman cured at the fourth 
or fifth visit to the church. The cure is only occasionally 
patronised by Turks, but one known to my second informant 
made the pilgrimage yearly in gratitude for the cure of his 
son: the boy had a violent squint and saw nothing, though 
his eyes were open. 

These are, of course, cited as specimen cases, especially 
for comparison with parallel phenomena at ancient healing 
shrines*. Dr Macris of Artaki, who has frequently visited the 
panegvris, told me he saw nothing which could not be attributed 
to natural causes, and another of my informants, a highly 
educated man, whose experience dates back some forty years, 
described the miracles of his day as scandalous impositions; the 
“swaying "of the patient by the picture, which is to the illiterate 
the most Ungible part of the miracle, he attributed to the 
natural effect of the weight in a feeble person’s hands. In his 
day miracles unconnected with healing also occurred: the 
Panagia “refused” to be carried in procession outside the 
church, “lifted” devout believers into the air, and “beat” a 
heretic Armenian who dared to touch the picture. All these 
phenomena he attributed to natural, if sordid, causes. The 
refusal of the picture to be carried out was devised to evoke 
vows from the rustic pilgrims, and was sufficiently accounted for 
by the people anxious to touch it crowding about the door. 
This same anxiety was answerable for the " lifting" of the 
worshippers, who stood on tiptoe and jumped up to touch the 
picture, while the Armenian was said to have been subsidised 
to knock against the picture with his head. In bad years, 
I was told, the picture was mysteriously lost, and, when a 
sufficient number of vows had been elicited, triumphantly found 

* On this subject tee M. Hamilton, Intubation, where ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern procedures are compared. 
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hidden in a tree. This last I could not hear of as practised 
at the present day; it is particularly interesting as a simple expla¬ 
nation of the ancient ceremonies connected with the hiding of 
Hera*. The healing can be dismissed with the usual comment, viz. 
that all the ailments cited as cured are intimately connected with 
nervous disorders, though the procedure is tried by the ignorant 
for such material injuries as broken bones*. I may here remark 
that I have as yet heard of no case of the saint’s appearing 
to the patient in the incubation shrines of this district (Kapu- 
dagh, Ulubad, Syki) or at others where I have made enquiries. 

It is probably to this church and picture that Cantacuzenus* 
refers as ^ a;^</po 7 ro/i 7 T 09 et>ccuv ^ rov iv 

'Tpraicitp vaop oi 5 aa, and it is evidently one of the wpoc-Kvv^ftara 
dependent on the bishopric of Cyzicus mentioned in the Acta 
Patriarchatiis (to wapxrrreparfiov p.ov /cal 0 eopi 7 Topo? 

7^? Aj^eipoTTotrjTOV, KaX to tow ivBo^ov peyaKop,apTvpoi^ koX 
rp<nraio<f>6pov r€<opytov)*: the latter is probably the once 
important monastery of S. George Egri D6r^ near Longada*, 
which has only comparatively lately fallen into ruin* It is 
now only one of the many unpretentious monasteries, generally 
quite simple cells of rough stone, with which the Kapu Dagh, 
especially around Peramo and Mihaniona, is crowd^; many 
of them, e.g. the Panagia Galatian^* (Kalami) near Castelli, and 
Decapedistria* at Katatopo, are said to have been important 
foundations, and all traditionally owe their ruin to the Crusaders. 
The quaint epithets of the H. Triada Atz^potas, Panagia 

* £sp. Hera Lj^odesma of Samos. * See below, p. 78 (Ulubad). 

* 11 . 6. * II. to8 (1387). 

* Gedeon (p. 65) mentions a monastery in Aphysia with an identical title: but 
this would surely have belonged to the diocese of Marmara. 

* A marble well-head still on the spot vras dedicated in 177s. This suggests that 
the Monasteries of the Kapu Dagh, whose min is always aUribnted to the Crusaders 
or the Pope, really flourished, like those of Marmara, till the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and were then eaten up by thdr co*religionUts of Athos and 
elsewhere. 

V Locally derived Irom the " milkstone," which is (he attraction of this monastery. 
The name occurs also in the environs of Constantinople: see Mordtmann*s note on 
the Venetian map, reprinted at Pera, 1889. 

* From her festival, the 15th August. She is also called II. according 

to j 4 tA. MUtk. IX. I'j, 30 - Lo^ tradition has it that a great golden rood was carried 
off from the church (by the Crusaders?) and taken to Constantinople. 
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Leventiana (near Vathy)^ and Panagia Kapudagidtissa (near 
Langada), perhaps deserve recording. 

The villages of the peninsula are without a history, and 
their general condition has probably never been much other than 
it is now. The mountains, whose fantastic rock forms are 
evidently the foundation of the early giant legends, are useless 
for cultivation and obstructive to intercommunication. 

Save for Hammamli, a foundation of Bayezid II.*, Tchcltik 
Keui or Kuculo*, and a small portion of the population of 
Ta Rhoda and Diavathy, the inhabitants are Christian: those of 
Yappaji Keui and its offshoot Yeni Keui arc Macedonian settlers 
of a hundred and fifty years standing*, and Ermeni Keui, first 
mentioned by Prokcsch*(i83i),is as its name implies, Armenian. 

The coast villages* are barely supported by their tiny plains 
between the spurs of the hills, and eke out a living by fishing 
and silk-worm culture. The granite quarrying at Gonia and 
Ermeni Keui is in Italian hands. Ta Rhoda is mentioned 
by Uzzano* as a place of call for coasters, probably on account 
of its good water supply*, and there are slight remains of 
ancient walls on the shore. 

Harakhi* was evidently a Greek and Byzantine village site. 
It possesses remains of a ca.stle, and inscriptions and other 
worked blocks arc occasionally found there’*. The age of these 
coast villages is unknown, and the reputed Cretan origin of 

* Cedeon (p. 35) mentions it ts Hora'yia A«^<vriS«#i>, qaodog from a docQ* 
ment “Leventi” is an equivalent of ''Pallicari*’ in the folk songs, and was the 
name given to the (laigeir Greek) sailon of the Turkish fleet (cf. Tounefort, p. 471; 
Csntemir, tr. Tindal, p. 403, natt). 

xxii. 177. 

* Sestini 54. l.echevslier I. id. Prokesch 154. 

* Thef are said bj Malkotses to speak a Bulgarian dialect. There are several 
Cappadocian Greek families In the lower vUUge. 

* p. 134. Said bjf De RQstafjaell to be 150 years old {/.ff.S. xxii. 176): Mai- 
kMtesttys too. 

* Kiepert’s map gives only the Turkish names of these villages: his Ska/anfyx 

Gk Katatopo, ^Kr^pasKLai^ada, SAam Diavathy, Aer/VfsKastdli. 

Cuinet (iv. iBo) says that antiquities axe often found at the latter. 

* *• ■ 5«c SaUing Dirtttum, 1867, I4. 

* The name suggests Xo^uw. De Rustafjadl boldly adls it Heraclea {J./f.S. 
XXti. 175), Kiepcit Karakioi. 

“ Cf. Michaud n. 31. Testier n. to8. 
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H&rakhi and Mihaniona are probably due to nothing more 
than local schoolmasters' philology/. Mihaniona and Peramo 
are first mentioned by Gerlach, and the traditions of Peramo go 
back at least as early as the Turkish wars, when the inhabitants 
are said to have moved temporarily away from the coast 


* Based on the reiembltnce of the names to "OpixKtio^ and X^io. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE ISLANDS*. 

North and west of the Cyzicene peninsula the Propontis is 
studded with islands of various sizes: of these the 
Marnan. and most important is Marmara (the ancient 

Proconnesus) which gives its name to the group. 

It is roughly oval in shape, measuring about eleven miles 
long by six-and-a-half broad, and is administered from the 
village of Marmara on the south-west coast Its population, 
like those of the other islands, is almost entirely Greek •. 

The island is steep and rugged, especially at the western end, 
the picturesque village capital lying under the highest part: the 
lower eastern portion, however, affords some scope for the 
culture of the vine The chief wealth of the island consists in 
the marble of which its mountains are composed. This is 
described as a soft white stone, sometimes white with gray banded 
streaks closely resembling gray carystian*. It is still quarried 
at Palatia, and Buondelmonti's map shews the stone pier {pons 
hpideus) from which the marble was shipped. Proconnesian 
marble was used in classical times not only for buildings of 
Cyzicus^ but further afield for the palace of Mausolus' at Hali¬ 
carnassus and for a temple at Heraclea Pontica*: it retained 
its repute into Byzantine times and was used for many of the 

* Th« extent o( my debt to M. Gedeon’t monograph wilt be easily percdved: 
future tnrellers in Mannara will probably reap a rich harvest of'inscxiptions which 
they wai owe to thdr precursor’s titi in impressing on the islanders the value of such 
monuments. 

* That is Greek'Speaking. There is possibly an adodxture of Albanian blood; 
see below, p. 34. Za^ariades mentions alto a Jewish colony in the capital. 

* Letbaby and Swainson, S. Sepkia, p. *37. Catyophilus, dt Ani, Morm. p. 18. 

‘ StT. 589- * Vitr. II. 8 . Cf. X. 7. 

* Phot p. S39, Bekk. 
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buildings of Constantinople*, including S. Sophia, and later still 
by the Turks for the Ahmediyeh and other buildings*; it was 
also a favourite material for the sarcophagi of the Byzantine 
emperors*. 

The name Proconnesus is variously derived: 

(1) From vpo^* or irpoKa^i* a kind of deer identical with 

—this is probably the right derivation as the island was 

also called Elaphonnesus*, Ne/3p^9^ or Ne/Spuo*. and the forma¬ 
tion is similar to that of Arctonnesus. 

(2) From ‘rrp6j(po^ a pitcher, commemorating an omen 
given to the settlers by a woman of the country*. 

Hence the coins of Proconnesus bear either a deer or a 
pitcher as “types parlants." 

(3) From and —a mere subtlety of the 

Grammarians, on the assumption, doubtless backed by a giant 
legend, that it had not always been an island. 

The Byzantines generally write TlpoiKovinja^o^, as from TTpotf, 
7 rpotK 09 , which is apparently the derivation favoured by the 
Etymologicum Magftum on the ground that the island furnished 
to all other islands a dowry of marble! It is possible that the 
real explanation is to be found in some forgotten myth analo- 

* Zos. II. 30; Tbeoph. Cent. 141, 145, 146, 147 ; Euagriiw, EaUs. 111. 38. 
Cf« Mignc, Pat, Gr, XXXV. 181; Paul. Silent. 571$, 606, 664. CC Lcthaby and 
Swainson, S. Safikia, p. 137; Stnygowsky, WaurrUhalier, p. 353, who traces the 
marble by masons’ marks to Ravenna. The quarries are mentioned in the second of 
the Letters of Brutus (see p. 183 n.) and in the Cod. Theodos. xi. 38. 

* Sandys 37; Thos. Smith {Notitia C/.) p. ti8; Hobhouse 819. Cf. H\int 
p. 87. The qoarries were in Turkish times worked by eorvA, the quarrymen receiving 
in return certain privileges (Dallaway 368, La Mottraye 473. Cf. Sandys 37). 

* Codinus, Htpi rd^wv passim ; Const. Porph. de Catrim. i. 643 ff. Procon* 
nesian marble is menti<med as the material of sarcophagi in the funerary inscriptions, 
C.I.G. 3368, 3383, 33845; Dumont, Inscrr. dt la Thrace, 70. 

* Etym. Mag. s.v. IlpMKhnnfem. 

* Scb. Ap. Rh. It. 379. 

* P)in. V. 40, but Scylax (94) distinguishes them as two islands. 

Plm. Nturis. • Theoph. Cont. 437 B. 

* Theoph. Coni, ad Uc, [Tipoutirntaor) i{rrtra VePplar ig jrard 

X/mvM*' MofUjnjt Tp 9 X^ droMot Z<Wid*w fi€rw6fuurag, ots i^OfUroit rpht r^or . 

dfitoTorotav/UPM rt dmpla hwdOtr OSup gofd^aiyTo’ yvrii 64 rit tfr} ahrdit, cl 

txrr* rp^ocr 6iiatt ifjur 66tip’ 6wep ^ d xP^Mht, ml i^yr/taarra, rift 6i 

ml rai>np dcSwxvlai Ilp6xMv rV ripror liidfiaaeo’ jml rote dpyvpeit raMla/mair rp6xcar 
tlg6rt}ar. 

** Schol. ad ApoU. Rhod.; Elym. Mag. 
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gous to the Cyzicene legend of the dowry of Persephone*. The 
modem name Marmara, which has been taken over by the 
Turks, is used consistently in the early Italian navigators*. 
In the Crusading period the names were both in vogue: 
Proeconiso is used in the Partitio Romanuu, Marmara by 
Villehardouin *. 

To return to history: the island was colonized from Miletus^ 
and served like Cyzicus as a stepping-stone to the Euxine. 
The Milesian colony was ruled by a tyrant Metrodorus under 
Darius*, took part in the Ionian revolt, and was sacked by the 
Phoenician fleet*. Later it became a member of the Delian 
league. Commercial jealousy may have been the reason for the 
deportation of its inhabitants by Cyzicus' in the fourth century. 
In the Byzantine age it was cruelly exposed to every invader of 
the capital* and was used like the Principo Islands chiefly as a 
place of banishment*, especially for refractory priests**. 

Many of the banished saints are still commemorated in 
Marmara and the other islands. The calendar published by 
Gedeon includes panegyreis in honour of S. Nicolas of Studium 
(Marmara, Feb. 4)**, S. Macarius of Pelecete (Aphisia, Apr. l)**, 
k John of Kathara (Aphisia, Apr. 27)**, S. Hilarion of Dal- 
mata (Aphisia, June 6)**, S. (2a^to9) Timolheus (all islands, 


* App. BtU. Mith. I. 75. 

* Tuniuchek. 3; cf. Uzzano 93$. * 343, Ducapge. 

* Sir. 587. Th«ph. Cont. {437 B.) U proUbly io error u lo the Samiom. Etym. 
Mag. (fi.v. npMirjrpirrof) speaks of Milesians in the same legend. 

* Hdt. IV. 138. * HdL VI. 33. ' Was. viii. 46. 

* Theoph. Cont. 196 (Rnssiaos io the reign of Theophilus); 1^. 999; Cedr. II. 
997 (Saracens from Crete in 866); C. Paeby. 11. 599 (Catalans in 1307). 

* Stephanas (son of Romanos Lacapenos). A.O. 945 (Cedr. ii. 333, Zoo. 111. 481, 
Tbeopb. Cont. 437, Leo Gram. 330, 870. Mag. 753-4), and Basilios Peteinos 
(Cedr. ti. 343), Theophano, A.D. 970 (Zon. ill. 391). 

n The pturiarcht, Nicepbonu, 813 (Cedr. ii. 36, Zon. til. 393), Michael Cerularius, 
1038 (Scjrb 644), Arsenius, 1938 (G. Paeby. 1. 971—for the monastery of Soda see" 
G^eoo p. 19 —<f. IT. 83. Nicepb. Gr^. l. 95), and of the sainU noticed below: 
Nicolas, Macarhis, John, HUarion, Theodore, Stephanos and Pbiletaerus; all but (he 
last were exiled during the iconoclastic period. Hierocles' and Pbotins 69, 
Bekker (cf. Vita Chytottomi Lxxv. 99, Migne) shew that this was the recognised use 
of the island. Pbiletaerus Is said by the Synax. CpoUiattum to have been seat to 
the quarries. 

n Under Leo Armeous (Migne. P.G. cv. 919). 
n Under Michael Balbus; cf. Anal. Ball. xvi. 140 ff. 

** c. 713. ** c. 843. 
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i)*» S. Bassa (Halone, Aug. 21), S. Theodore Graptos 
(Marmara, Oct. ii)* S. Stephanus, jun. (Marmara, Nov. 28)*, 
S. Philetaerus (Marmara, Dec. 30)*, 

Proconnesus was the scat of a Byzantine bishop, and became 
an independent archbishopric as early as the ninth century*, a 
metropolis in 1824*. 

The alleged granting of the island by Emmanuel Comnenus 
in 1115 to a John Comnenus is backed only by a foiled deed, 
purporting to be the renewal of the grant in 1224 by Manuel 
Comnenus to George Marmora and his successors’. 

Under the Latin Empire Marmara fell to Pierre de Braiecuel* 
and became a Latin bishopric*. The Catalans made an attempt 
on it in 1307, and in 1315 it is mentioned among the islands 
granted by Philip of Tarentum, prince of Achaia (as titular 
Emperor of Constantinople), to Martin Zaccaria**: we have, how¬ 
ever, no evidence that the deed was ever carried into effect 
No tradition has come down to us of the capture of the island 
by the Turks. Under their administration it was tributary to 
the Voivode of Galata“. 

* S. Timoth«a» is said to have come to the islands under Justinian and to have 
converted the inhabitants from their liarbarous manner of life^they lived by plunder 
from wrecks and from boats which put in dating stormy weather, llie Ufe of 
Timotheus is commented on hy Gedeon, who pronoucioes it most untrustworthy and 
even devoid of truth in local colour. The cell of S. Timotheus U still shewn 
(Gedeon, pp. 1S3). 

* c. 834. Migne, P-C. cxvi. 669-71. * Migne, P.C, C. 1178. 

* May 19 in Acta SS. (under Maxiroian). 

* Ignatius (879) is the first archbishop tn Gedeon’s list. 

* Gedeon, p. 14. 

^ Printed in the preface of Andrea Marmora's ffiUcria di Corfu^ 1671 (Gk and 
Lat.) and Dapper, p. 491 (French). It is discredited by Ilopf. (‘'Veneto-Bysantinische 
Analecten" in Sitihtr. k. k. A^d. tu lyUn, 1860, xxxii. p. 508). Cf* Gedeon, 
p. 151. Finlay's copy of the ffutfria di Corfu has the following ms. noteThis 
is a forgery: the title proves it. It may luve been framed on some document of 
Manuel of Epirus, Emperor of Thessalonica 1130—1131. The indiction would really 
be XII. 16.” * Villehardouin, 8143. 

* Lequien ill. 945 (Marmonauis); cf. the 13th c. Provincial in Mas Latrie, Tritor. 
A 17th century Latin Mission to Marmara is mentioned by Carayon (ed. Legrand, 
P- 57 )- 

** L. de Gongora, Real Grandtta <U la RtpublUa di Genova (Madrid and Genova, 
1665-7), TiL VIII. No. 11 (May 16, 1315)* 

Gedeon, p. 119: the revenues of Marmara were sold for 5 purses {£iSo), those 
of Aphisia and KutaU for 400—600 dollars (Pococke). 
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Marmara now possesses six villages, Marmara (the capital), 
Prasteio (IIpoa<rrewi»?), Klazaki, and Aphtone on the south 
coast, Falatia on the north, and Galimt on the west^ There are 
said to be mediaeval castles at Marmara, Palatia (presumably 
the large marble and brick ruin figured by Texier*), and above 
Galimi*. The latter is mentioned by Pachymeres as TaX^vo- 
XifL^v*, while the northern harbour of Petali is mentioned as a 
stage on the journey from Constantinople to Jerusalem by the 
Abbot Daniel (1106)* Klazaki is said by Gcdeon' to be a 
miserable place owing to the curse laid on it by a bishop: the 
cause was probably the apostasy of the inhabitants who hoped 
by this means to avoid paying kliaratch'*'. “the Porte,” Dallaway 
continues, "unwilling to encourage them at the expense of the 
revenue, and fearing the prevalence of example, imposed a 
double tax on them in future." The Turkish remedy explains 
the efficacy of the episcopal curse*. Aphtone is of Albanian 
origin (which Covel claims for all the Marmara villages except 
the capital) and the language is still spoken by the older 
people. Gedeon refers the settlement to the early years of the 
i8th century', but Covel already, in 1677. ca^s it *Ap^o»iToxo 5 pt 
(Albanian village). 

Of the monasteries in the island most have fallen into a 
decayed state, except S. Nicholas (between Aphtone and Palatia), 
which seems from (redeon’s account to be of considerable 
dimensions, the extreme length being over 15 metres**. In- 

* Pocock«’s map marks a seveotfa, Gamialo, between Aphtone and Palatia, and 

Uedeon (pp. 157, sip), a village which, he saysi is mentioned In Turkish 

records down to 1760. 

' PI* 43« where it is called the Palace of Justinian. Schweigger (1576, in Fejer* 
abend’s Rtysshutk 11. 93) has the following curious note:—'“In Proeconniso ist vor 
Zeiten etn schbn AmpfaJtbeatrum, Schanhauss oder Spielhauss von lanter Maimor 
gewesen eines aus der sieben Wunderwercken der Welt ’’—presamabljr a confusion 
with Cyricus. 

* Gedeon. p. 155. Cf* Texier II. 167 and the Admiralty chart. 

* I. 388. Cf* i 8 d and Gedeon >38. * ed. Noroff, pp. j, 6 . 

* p. 103 . ' p. 367. 

* ZacharUdes (409) refers the curse to S. Timotheus without giving the cause: 
the effect, he says, was an eanhquake, since which time the village has never grown 
beyond 39 houses: when a sew one is built an old one falls down. 

* p. top, but cp. p. 139, where be says this is the traditional date, but that he 
found Albanian names on pictures at S. Nicholas, dating from the 17th century. 
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scriptions are surprisingly numerous, and smaller remains are 
found in many localities. I shall perhaps be pardoned for 
inserting among the antiquities of the island the following 
account of a ^povK 6 \aKa^ in Marmara*:— 

“ One Yani pfit, of ihe lie Marmora, severally excoicated, at last coming 
home suspected his wife's chastity, stampt her on the belly and broke her neck down 
staires; her mother excoicated him a new; he dyes, being protected by the Turkes, 
whome he served in many things. At last, s years after, his freinds, fearing so many 
excoicattons upon him hindered hit dissolution, digg’d him up, found him intire, hair, 
nayles, etc., onely very black. They got a from the Abp.; it would not 

sent turn, for a yeare after they found him still entire: at last came the mother of his 
wife imd desir'd his pardon likewise, saying she was now satisfyed that God had 
t^ifyed the innocence of her daughter: upon the Arp’s fresh avyxjSpijw be was 
dissolved in a very little time. This was asserted to me by several men of credit, 
especially Sr D. T., Sr D. P., & Sr D. H." 

Of the other islands, Pasha Liman, opposite the western 
„ , point of the Kapu Dagh, retains also its ancient 

Paaha Liman. ^ , 

name, Halone, certainly not, as Gedcon would have 
it, a corruption of AvXmi/^, but rather “ so called of the forme of 
a yard in which oxen use to grinde come or beate it small*.” 
The island is mentioned by Pliny {Halone atm oppido*)^ by 
Pachymeres as *and in the legend of S. Bassa*. The 
island has three villages, Pasha Liman and Halone on the 
well-sheltered western bay, and Vory (Bmpv) to the north. 
Halone is the seat of the Archbishop of Proconnesus*. The 
island is said by Paleme to have been settled by Albanians 
under a renegade pasha': it is low-lying and has a considerable 
export wine-trade, mentioned as early as Mottraye. 

In Pasha Liman Gedeon found ruins at Khoukhlia which he 
conjectures to represent the oppidum mentioned by Pliny*, and 
at the same place a very ancient boustrophedon inscription*. 
As in the other islands there are here many remains of monasteries, 

* From Covel, HS. 93,911, f. 465. For the superstition sec Polites* 

* Fynes Moryson. * v. 4a 

* It. 585. Uoano mentions the island as Andanutt, p. 936. * 

* Synaxarien, Aug. 91. Bassa was martyred under Maximian: it is, however, 

uncertain whether she died in Halone or at Cjrzicns: according to local legend her 
remains were washed ashore at Halone. Her is still to be seen there 

(Gedeon, p. 37). 

* For at least two centuries (Gedeon, .p. 194). 

' ch. xeix. Gedeon (53) remarks that the names in Halone are curious and 
foreign-sou n di n g. The island is sometimes called Bstfpyapa, from a Bulgarian colony. 

' p. 98. • PI. A, 3. 
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mostly ruined or meanly rebuilt within the last 150 years: Para- 
deision has still eight or ten monks. At Very is a church of 
S. Anna with a hermit’s cell, the former a foundation, the latter 
the dwelling of S. Stephen the younger*. The church of S. Anna 
is frequented as a healing shrine*. 

Aphisia or Arablar (the latter name from a colony of 
Arabs on the eastern bay’) appears to be Scylax’ 
Apbiiu. Elaphonnesus, “an island with a good harbour 
cultivated by the Proconnesians’”: the anchorage between it 
and Pasha Liman is protected on the north by the small island 
of Kutdli. Aphisia is probably also the old Proconnesus of 
Strabo, possibly the Ophiussa of Pliny: but Diogenes of 
Cyzicus* mentions an island Pkysia distinct from Ophiussa. 
In the Byzantine writers the name is spelt Aphousia*, and the 
island is mentioned most frequently as a place of banishment ^ 
The condition of the island is backward owing to lack of 
boats, church lands, and damage done to the vines. It has two 
vill^es, Arablar on the east and Aphisia (Greek) on the west 
coast At the latter are ruins of a Church of the Trinity, 
of which Gedeon records a curious superstition. It was believed 
that if a sailor was detained by adverse winds on his homeward 
voyage, the wind could be changed if his relations at home 
made the circuit of the ruins burning incense the while*. 

* He was exiled to Procoimcsos, founded a monastery of S. Anna, and lived in 
a cave called KweovSa: see Vita S. SttpkeMi juniaris (Migne, Pair. Grte. C. p. 1178). 
The effigy of S. Stephen appears on a Byzantine bishop’s seal (Schlumberger, Sigiilo’ 
graphit 199, p. 731). 

* Zacbariades (p. 403) describes it as \lv Bautta-nvfiyit, adding that many pilgrims 

flodc to it at the pmuggru from the islands and the Xapu Dagh, tii 

xal rwr Xetrwr. 

• Le Bruyn 67. ^ 

* Ap. Steph. Byt.,s.v. Biafiuot. 

• Ana/. Ba/L XVl. 159, iii tA ianw xarevdefav, «t/uu, cOrti KoXevftinj (!), 

’ Theoph. I. 774. Sons of Constantine VL, 81a A. D. Ae/a SS. aoA Synaxaria, 

June 5 (Hilarion of Dalmata, c. 834; for his iylaana, cf. Gedeon, p. 73); Apr. i 
(Macarius of Pelecete, c. 819); Apr. 17 (John of Kaihara, c. 713); Dec. 16 
(llwodore Giaplos; cf. Migne, PaJr. Or. CXVJ. 669-^74). 

• GedMii, p. 63, Al W TvraZeer t «0 tev^ ol xot 

rAfVyve rwr vovrOv, wet rwrrtfwo -—iTlamvw AXKoH 

r»rt—Sn ttwip A vevriXXA^w tfttft fiaxpv rifl yrvrpUiot hr' 

u$\wiptP 9 t >4 4 pxv( xA PvpuAetitavr o^rer wtpi^piiutM »tpi t 4 f/x(ria rei/ra 

rflt, irvt ^wni^eWt Mewfa> rflr xol eAcaXdvm riiw iwiaoSc^. 
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The ancient name of Kutdii is unknown: the modern, 

Kuuii. derived from its skyline*, is already of respectable 
antiquity*. The island is mostly under cultivation, 
and the one village, with its large and well-built houses, has 
a very prosperous appearance: many of the inhabitants are 
deep-sea sailors. Kutali contains several churches, none of 
importance. According to tradition the Franks in the 13th 
century sacked the one great monastery*. Small antiquities are 
said to have been found on the site of the old (but restored) 
church of the *PoSov 'KfjMpavrov, which contains an ancient 
relief*. 

Le Bruyn* and Castellan* give Gadaro among the four larger 
islands. This appears from Pococke's map to be incorrect, 
Gadaro being there identical with the islet called Khersizada. 

The other names given in Pliny’s list*—Acanthus, Phoebe*, 
Scopelos, Porphyrionc, Delphacie, and Polydora*—cannot be 
attributed to individual islands of the Cyzicus archipelago, 
which includes many satellites of the larger islands, west of the 
peninsula, and a small group of rocky islets—the Mola islands’*— 
off the eastern point of the same. Gcdeon** found traces of 
ancient occupation even on Geri and Koyun-adassi. 

Under the Turks the inhabitants of the islands supplied 
recruits for the fleet**, and their fishermen were required to make 
an annual journey to the Black Sea to fetch a particular kind 
of sand, which, being deposited off Seraglio point, bred oysters 
for the Grand Signior’s table**. The almost unmixed character 
of the population preserves the islands from many of the dis¬ 
advantages of the Turkish Government. From the records 
published in M. Gedeon's monograph, it appears that the in¬ 
habitants, owing to their vineyards, quarries, and fisheries, were 

* KovriXtsjr^K. 

* Cf. Nicepb. Greg. LXX.'Cviii.; Cftntac. i. 951, $1}. 

* Cedeoo, p. 83. * Jb. p. 79. 

* p- 67. • II. ch. M. 

* V. 40. * Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. Bestncus. 

* Cf. Stepb. Byz. t.v. 

** Of these only S. Andreas is cultivated (Malkotzes, p. 955) and none are in¬ 
habited. Satbas (M<^. iii. 565) cites a sigillion of 1636 rtpl tvO it rf 
imxpb MiTxaru^M ftotipt^v ntO 'Aylw 'AtSpiov bri 'ludttov Hobpfuvpa KTi^ffirrtu 

** p. 317. ** Gedeon 54 etc. ** Dapper 491. 
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fsurly prosperous in the middle of the eighteenth century: their 
trade began to decline with the opening of the nineteenth, and 
this depression brought about the mortgaging of the church 
lands, which form a great part of the available tillage, to the 
great monasteries of Athos, the Ktifuov in Lesbos, and S. Nicho¬ 
las of Andros, and elsewhere. The result has been that in the 
case of Marmara one-third of the cultivated land has been thus 
alienated, while the coming of steam has still further handicapped 
the petty commerce of the islands. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAINLAND: PHYSICAL FEATURES^ 

The mainland behind Cyzicus from Karabogha to Mudania 
oencni most part a plateau cut off by hills from 

Contoan. backed by others forming the second 

step to the main watershed. It may be conveniently divided 
into the basins of the Bigha, Gunen, and Mihallitch rivers, 
which flow through the only gaps in the coast hills. The 
Mihallitch river, whose valley is physically and commercially 
one of the great arteries of the country, accounts with its 
tributaries for more than two-thirds of the land under discussion; 
from the west it receives the water of the undulating plateau 
which, centring in the lake of Manyas, forty feet above sea- 
level, extends eastwards to the barely perceptible boundary of 
the Gunen river basin: from the east it carries off the water of 
the corresponding plain, draining into the lake of Aboulliond, 
and of the Nilufer valley, which lies between this plain and 
the sea. 

Between the point of Kara-Bogha and the isthmus of 
Cyzicus there are but two rivers worthy of the 
name—the Bigha Chai, with its tributaries, and the 
Gunen Chai. Both spring from the ridge of Ida called Cotylus by 
Demetrius of Scepsis* and take a general north-easterly direc- 

* For a more detailed account of (he physical geo^phy of the dUtrict reference 
may be made to TchihatchefT's work on the natural history of A«a Minor. Of earlier 
travellers, Wheler, Covel, Pococke and others notice botany, and Texicr and 
Hamilton geology. Of Dr Alfred Philippeon’s geol(^ical tour only a Vorlaufi^ 
Btricki has as yet appeared {Situ. Bert. Acad, ipos, 

* Ap. Strab. 60s. 
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tion towards the Marmora. Strabo's description of the coast 
BiKh. cbti shews us that we must rec<^ise in these rivers the 
(Ormnicua). Granicus (Bigha Chai) and Aesepus (Gunen Chai) 
of history, so called from Homer* and Hesiod* downwards. 

Both the Granicus and its eastern tributary pass through a 
good deal of plain country* as they approach the sea, and the 
main stream enters the sea through a broad gap in the line 
of the coast hills. Its ancient lower course, according to 
Kiepert, passed slightly west of the present, through what is 
now the small and rapidly vanishing lake of Edje Gueul. The 
western tributary of the Granicus, called Kara Ally Chai or 
Khodja Bashi Chai, is identihed by Demetrius of Scepsis* 
with the Homeric Rhe.sus* 

The upper waters of the Aesepus* flow through a broad and 
6sn«n ch«i well-tillcd Upland valley—the modern department 
(AcMpoa). of Avunia; after leaving the mountain country, the 
river passes through the plain of Gunen, where it receives a 
fair-sized tributary from the west and then bores itself a tortuous 
way through the barrier of hills; it enters the sea, forming an 
extensive coast-plain at its mouth, about half-way between the 
Granicus and Cyzicus. 

By the Crusaders of Barbarossa's expedition* Granicus is 
called Diga (for Pega) and Aesepus Aveloaica, Anelonica, 
Avelonica, probably corruptions of Av\<uv4T(xo?*. 


* /4 XII. 19. 

* 343. The name of Granicas was, however, inconaistentljr derived from 
an Aedian settler (Sti. j8s). 

* Cf. Str. 587 rd reXXd 8c' 'AipavTtlat w« 61 m. 

* Ap. Str. 601; Demetriu is uncertain, putting forward also the possibility of the 
identiftciiion Rhesus a Rhoeiies, an unknown river. 

* Kiepert idenliftes the Khodja Bashi with the Homeric Caresus, Cf. however 

Str. I$03, where Caresus is smd to flow into Aesepus. The whole question is a barren 
on^ since Demetriitt’ uncertainty shews that the names were no longer in tue in 
classical lines and consequently that our own guesses are as good or as bad as hix. 
Demetnas' /fMius, for iastance, which rose 60 stades from the Fair Pine and fell 
into the Aeneus ( 7 ) wu certiunly not the Rhodius of the Abydcne coins, bat possibly 
the Cnlle Chai (TV. Guile, from gul “ro«e,** literally a'P88t»r) of the Granicus 
system t the name ocenrs in an inscription of Bighashehr (v. 94). 

* Modem Ganen Chai, the upper waters At Kayasa So (Horse-rock-water), 
Kaidagh-Su (Goose-mountain-water), Tchihat. i. 310. 

* Anshert, Tageno, Aaoe. Canirii. 

* So Tomaschek. Lassara, the name pven by early map-makers to Aesepus 
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The third river of this district, called indifferently Kara Su, 
Kara-dir^ Kara-dcfc Su, or Ak-Chai, rises in the same ridge 
(Taraitia?). ^ Granicus and Aesepus, and flows like them 
in a general north-easterly direction till it enters the lake of 
Manyas towards the south-eastern extremity; at a point only 
slightly east of its entrance it leaves the lake and makes its way 
first east, then north-east, and again east, across the plain to 
join the great river at Mihallitch: the only important tributary 
is the stream flowing south-east from behind Panderma, which 
I have called conjecturally Stribos*. 

The Kara Su thus conveys into the Mihallitch river the 
whole of the water of the eastern plateau. This latter is cut 
off from the sea by hills which rise in some cases, as for example 
Delikli Bair, opposite the isthmus, and the Kara Dagh range, to 
a considerable altitude. 

The plain of Manyas is conspicuously devoid of scenic 
attractions ; the lake is muddy, and the hills never approach 
it near enough to diversify the skylines: its shores are dull 
and flat and the rolling down-country which surrounds it, 
though fertile enough where cultivated, is treeless except on the 
southern side. This southern shore is frequently flooded and 
affords rank pasture and water-meadows for the herds of 
buffalo which graze it. Behind it rise the moderate heights of 
the Souaryah Dagh (behind Manyas) while to the south-east 
are visible the three peaks ofTchatal*—too far off however to be 
a conspicuous feature—and to the east on clear days a gleam of 
misty white marks the distant snows of the Mysian Olympus. 

The Kara-ddr^ river has been identified with Strabo's Tarsius*. 

tTomascbek, 93) and by Niger to Granicua, has crept in from the variously misspelt 
and mUpIaced Urtacho (ssArtakl) of the Portolam. Aesepus U veiy variously 
named by travellers, Boclew by ChishuU (59), Outsvola Su by Lechevalicr (i. 13), 
Satald^r^ and Dermen by Texier (164). Discussion is unprofitable, since the frequent 
variation may be due not only to incorrect maps and identifications, but to the practice 
of naming' rivers after villages, each community giving its name to that part of the 
river with which it is acquainted. * See below, p. 48. 

• The ancient name of this striking mountain is unknown: ri roO Tp»x^*** 

is mentioned In the Life of Joannicius E«l. Cf. Nov. 4), the scene of which 

seems to be the Brosa district, and the name is distinctly appropriate. 

• The name is apparently of Thracian origin. The name Thrmr occurs in Thradan 

inscriptions: Dumont, 446 (no b. 17), 447 *>• **). Tsrsia, Tarsiaiae in 

Porphyrogenitus’ account of Bithynia (pp. 15. a? B.). 
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ChishuIP and apparently Kiepert' (though he does not print it 
on his map) have heard it called Tarza or Tarssa Su, which 
sounds like a survival of the ancient name. Beyond this there 
is little positive evidence for the identification. Against this 
generally accepted view must however be weighed the fol¬ 
lowing considerations: (/i) Strabo* speaks of the Tarsius, a 
river remarkable for “twenty fords in the same road, like the 
Heptaporus of the poet," as about Zeleia, which the Kara-dir^ 
is certainly not: (&) and the same author, quoting Demetrius, the 
local authority, says that (Homer’s) Heptaporus is “ the river they 
also call Polyporus, for it is crossed by the road as you go from 
the villages about the Fair Pine to the village of Melaenac and 
the Asclepieum founded by Lysimachus^" This seems to 
identify Heptaporus, Polyporus and Tarsius. The Fair Pine can 
be roughly located near the headwaters of the Scamander, 
Aesepus and Granicus—nowhere near the Kara-ddrd. Now the 
road followed by Tchihatchefif from Bigha up the Khodja Bashi 
crossed the latter many times, from which circumstance the 
river is called “Kirk getchid” (“forty fords”). This route 
curiously enough passed a village called Mavpe?* which at least 
in name corresponds with the old MtXoxi'tu. There is at any 
rate some justification for the assumption that the Kodja 
Bashi * Heptaporus-Polyporus, whether or not Strabo rightly 
identified Heptaporus with Tarsius. 


A curious geographical digression in Anna Comnena* to 
explain the local name Barenus informs us that 
EnpeluB, from a mountain Ibis (Strabo’s Cotylus) flowed the 
Scamander (inserted perhaps for its Homeric 
interest), Barenus’ (connected with Baris which 


seems to have stood on the Aesepus*), Empelus and Angelo- 
comites. 


* P* 5 ®- * Aft$n. KarU /Cldnas., p. 5^. 

* P'^ 5®7 Zt\tias i TiprUi ten iroranif fh afijirtit 

rj airi Pliny mentions Heptaporos (v. a3) but not Taisios. 

* p. 603. • J!tm. plttr. from /taCpotsblack. 

* xrv. 5. 

’ The identification in the Netitia of Barenus with an unknown Monolycos (see 
Ramsay, Gtcg. 437) is rightly explained by Tomaschek, p. r8, as a misapprehension 
of this same passage in Anna Comnena. 

* See p. below, hut the identificatioD is by no wu^int certain. 
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Now we have record of a cult of a river Enbeilus (an earlier 
spelling of the name)in a votive inscription found at Panderma*, 
and the occurrence of an exactly parallel inscription at Alexa 
on the lower Kara-ddr^* enables us to finally identify Enbeilus- 
Empelus with the latter river. If Barenus is Aesepus, which is 
probable, and Empelus is the Kara-dtiri, which is certain, it is 
logical to suppose that Angelocomites is represented by Granicus. 
But I more than suspect that it was really identical with 
Empelus, on the banks of which stood the Civitas Arc/iangelosK 

The great river flowing from the Lake of Simav and draining 
Macestui. tributaries all tlic country around and above 

the lakes is variously named at different points of 
its long course, Simav Chai, Susurlu Chai, Mihallitch Chai. It 
is obviously to be identified with Strabo’s* Mecestus, Pliny’s 
Macestus®, and the Megistus of Demetrius of Scepsis* The 
name is probably non-Greek', which would account for the varia¬ 
tion : and the form Megistus is perhaps a popular etymology. 

Its upper waters run almost due west, but above Bigaditch it 
takes a sharp turn to the north which is its general direction 
henceforward. Above Kebsud it receives from the west the 
streams of the Balukiser plain, in particular the Uzunja-d6r6 
(possibly the mediaeval *Oa/o7rv*«T^?*), and makes a short bend 
eastwards. After this it continues to flow almost due north 
down a narrow valley which opens to the plains below Susurlu: 
then, bending nortli-east, and receiving near Mihallitch the 
Kara-ddr^ from the west, and the Ulubad Chai and Nilufer 
Chai from the east, it flows again through a comparatively 
narrow valley into the sea opposite the island of Kalolimno*. 

* Inscr. IV. 77. 

* Inscr. IV. 78. The name also oecurs as a man's name in Inscr. v. 85. Aesepos, 
like Enbeilus, was honoured with a cult (ArUtid. 503 Dind.) and is the name 

a Cysiceoe in Inscr. i. i. • See p. lai. * 576. • N.ff. v. 4a. 

* Ap. SchoL Ap. Kh. i. 1165 where it is identified with Rhyndacus- Cf> also 
Polyb. V. 77, S 7. It is called M^>yaf llera/iM in Tbeoph. n. 7 (de Boor). 

' Cf. Mceoernfrir a local epithet of Apollo (Inscr. iv. 51), Macesds, a name in 
Le Bas 1147. * See below, p. 133. 

* The words of Valerius Flaccos (ill. 35) “Teque etiam medio flayentem, 
Rbyndace, ponto” are said by Tchihatcheflf in his account of the river (l soo ff.) to 
be literally true: “Vers son em])ouchare...{I devieot tellement limoneux que ses 
ondes jaunissantes fonnent dans la mer une large bande color^" So also says 
CoveL 
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During the early days of the Sultan-Chair boracite mine the 
river was utilized for steam transport*, and there is ^in talk 
of making it navigable up to Kebsud. 

As the western plain is drained by the Kara-d^i^ and the 
lake of Manyas, so is the eastern by the Edrenos 
Rbyndacua. Aboulliond. Tlic plain is 

smaller, since the hills approach close up to the southern shore 
of the lake, and on the north it is divided from the sea by two 
ranges of hills between which flows the Nilufer river: the lake 
gains in picturesqueness from the proximity of the hills, and 
from the wooded islets with which its surface is studded. The 
Edrenos Chai, called also at its exit from the lake Ulubad Chai, 
is to be identified with the Rhyndacus’, which the ancients 
curiously considered the main stream rather than the Macestus. 
Pliny* and Strabo* both speak of its “receiving” the Macestus 
as a tributary, whereas, compared with the latter, its course is 
short and its valley unimportant: its upper waters (Edrenos 
Chai) pass in a narrow bed through sparsely-populated moun¬ 
tain country communicating with no important pass, while 
the lower river (Ulubad Chai) issuing from the western end 
of the lake of Aboulliond by Ulubad flows after a few miles 
between ideally dull banks into the main valley of the Macestus. 
The river is navigable up to the lake, which is fished by the 
inhabitants of Apollonia. 

Pliny* mentions Lyais as an ancient name of the Rhyndacus; 
Anna Comnena* speaks of a -ttoto/xov called 

Lampes. Niger' calls it Lartachus which is explained by the 
juxtaposition of the river and ArtakI on the early maps. Other 
authorities of this date* give Lopadium (Ulubad Chai) as the 
name of the river. 


The Nilufer Chai, flowing due west, parallel with the coast 
odry»e«. Lopadium, is again 

comparatively unimportant. It is not navigable, 
and its valley has never served as a highway for more than its 


* Cvinet, p. 69. 

• The name may be of Persian or^n. A bird called by the Persians Rbyndaced 
is meationed ia Photbs, p. 44, Bekker. 

Cf. Ortdiu, at. Rbyodacos, and aathorities there quoted. 
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own villages. It has been identified on the strength of Hecataeus’ 
description* with the Odryses (perhaps the Horisius of Pliny)' 
which flows through the Mygdonian plain into the Rhyndacus, 
passing out of the lake of Dascylium at its western end, but the 
identification is at least uncertain*. The course of the river 
has been explored by Dr Ruge*. Its modern appellation, Nil- 
ufer, is said to have been the name of the daughter or wife 
of Orkhan, who built a stone bridge over it*. 

In our description of tlie rivers of the Cyzicene we have had 
occasion to mention the lakes now called after 

The Lekee. 

Manyas and Aboulliond. The question of their 
ancient names has been discussed by Texier* and Perrot* but no 
final conclusion has been reached, owing to the discrepancies 
between our various authorities. Chief among these is Strabo 
whose testimony is so explicit as to seem unmistakeable, though 
in reality, probably, based on no personal knowledge of the 
country. 

(a) Strabo* mentions (/tree lakes, each of which was given 
its name by an adjacent town, ti\us : 

1. Dascylitis near which was Dascylium. 

2. Miletopolitis „ „ MiletupoUs. 

3. Apolloniatis „ „ Apollonia called ad Rhyndacum. 

These are mentioned between Olympus and Cyzicus; the two 
latter lakes are said to “ lie above ” {virepKeia-Sat) Dascylitis. 
Miletopolitis and Apolloniatis are elsewhere expressly men* 
tioned apart, the latter being apparently the further from 
Cyzicus*. In another passage a lake Aphnitis, near Zeleia, is 
mentioned, which is identified with Dascylitis**. 

* Ap. Strab. 550. Cf. Pliny’s Horisiut. 

* 'rhe name U undoubtedly of lliraclui origin. Cf. HdL iv. 93, etc. 

* See below on the Mysian lakes. Tomaschek kleniifiea it with Soloeis (Plutarch, 

Tkemist. 96), of which, he suggests, Pliny’s is a corruption. 

* Pitermann'i Miith. (893, 334. 

* Hadji Khalfa tt. 483. Evliya Effendi trans. Von Hammer II. 3$. The 

former confuses it with the Edrenos Chat. Nilufer is said to be Turkish for 
Nymphaea Alba. • Aru Mintun II. 163. ^ I. 91. * P* 575 * 

* p. 576 rtf/4«rr(u (ic. d iroXXV rip MtX^eroWnSo* \lfunjt rai 

’A»vXXGM'(<in 5 ot aifrift. 

w p. 587 Tebrovt sC. (Z<X*jTAf)...’A^«wr (^JtdXet) dr6 
'Sifufiqt, KoX yip o 5 rw k(iX«<t« if Ao^xvXtns. 
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(^) Pliny* places a lake Artynia near Miletupolis, certainly 
the lake of AboulHond since the Rhyndacus is said to flow 
through it 

(r) Plutarch* speaks of Lucullus bringing a great boat 
overland* to Cyzicus from Dascylitis during the Mithradatic 
siege. No lake but that of Manyas was on Lucullus’ way from 
Phtygia, so that this must be regarded as confirmation of Strabo’s 
identification of Aphnitis and Dascylitis. 

{d) Stephanus* identifies Aphnitis and Artynia. 

From Strabo, apart from his general statement which aflTords 
no clue, we gather that 

Aphnitis = Dascylitis » L. of Manyas. 

From Pliny that Artynia — L. of AboulHond. 

From Plutarch that Dascylitis = L. of Manyas. 

[From Stephanus that Artynia *» Aphnitis.] 

Hitherto the usual explanation of the problem raised by 
these discrepant statements is that: 

(1) Lake of AboulHond =(«) Artynia = (^) Apolloniatis. 

(2) Lake of Manyas « {a) Aphnitis «(^) Miletopolitis. 

Artynia and Aphnitis are presumably names existent before 

the foundation of Apollonia and Miletopolis. 

(3) Unknown lake on the Nilufer « Dascylitis. 

With (i) no quarrel is possible, the statement of Pliny being 
sufliciently explicit as to (a)* and the known site of Apollonia* 
with the modem name of the lake attesting the truth of (^), 

In (2), the equation {a) may be regarded as proved by the 

' V. 40(141} [RhyndAcu] oritur in sugna Art)nkbi juxta MiletopoUm. 

* Vita Luevlli 9. 

* It ia to<daf the practice of the Cossack (uhenocn of Lake Manyas to cart thetr 
boats omlaod to the sea at Paodema on trolleys built for the purpoae, rather than 
to navigate the Kiia-d^r^ to the Macestus, when the Black Sea liahing 
coDunences. 

* a.v. ^ if rtpl Svftxev i) wpinfOP 'ApTwla. AcvrvXinr 

U roentioDed isddentally, s.v. AoexvXftor. 

* Siephamu' statement that Artynla=Aphnit)s is perhapr based on (1) Pliny's 
mention of Artynia as Jiaia Afiltiefiaiim, and (a) vagueness as to the position of 
Miletopolis which has in our own day been sought in the Manyas plain. Stephanus, 
professedly a compiler, is very vague as to relative positions of places in the 
Cyacene. 

* Suidas’ statemeui, a.v. 'AroXWlartf that the lake was named after 

ApoUonis is obviously due to confusion with the town of that name near Pe^mutn. 
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association based on Horner^ of Zeleia with Aphnitis t {b) is 
more doubtful now that wc know certainly that Miletopolis was 
not only much nearer the lake of Aboulliond but on the Aboul- 
liond side of the Macestus. Its proximity to the lake of 
Aboulliond even suggests that Strabo was misled by a desire of 
parallelism and that there were in reality only two lakes, i.e. that 
Apolloniatis bore also the name Miletopolitis*. This solution 
would be particularly welcome in view of the fact that one 
of the chief difficulties of the lake question is that there are 
only two existent lakes as far as can be ascertained. This 
leaves only one interpretation for (3), viz. that Dascylitis is 
Manyas. 

(3) The position of the vanished lake on the Nilufer’ rests 
on the assumption that Nilufer«Odryses (for which there 
is no direct evidence); Hecataeus distinctly says that lake 
Dascylitis was traversed by the Odryses, but equally distinctly 
that the Odryses flowed from the west into the Rhyndacus^ 
The position of Dascylium (though a Dascylium undoubtedly 
stood on the coast near the vanished lake) is very doubtful, and 
a certain amount of positive evidence may be gleaned from 
Strabo’s statement that Aphnitis — Dascylitis and Plutarch’s 
apparently independent implication that Dascylitis was lake 
Manyas. 

I therefore r^ard as tenable, pending further evidence, the 
theory that: 

Lake Aboulliond = Artynia » Apolloniatis and Miletopolitis. 

Lake Manyas « Aphnitis * Dascylitis*. 

* 11. 11. 834 Ot 8 i ZO>.tuLP ha-unf..'ikjpputi, Tl*oprt\ KM/wva. 

* The lake of Apollonia, generally called 4 ^ 'AreXXw'tdSw by the 

Byzantines, is called after Lopadiutn in Chalcondyles, p. 315 B. It is generally 
Aboulliond Gueul in Turkish, but Hadji Khalfa 11. 477, 479, 481 names it after 
Uiubod. 

* For a poaible site see Kuge's paper in PetermanH's Miith. 38. 334. 

* Ap. Str. 551 ^1 M 'AXajlf rorv-itin 'OifCtriix /Uwr Sti rtilou iri 

iicun ix AcwKvXintoi it "PirStuoif (Dolionit and Mygdonis 

are associated in Str. 376). 

* An alternative pcation for Dascylitis may be suggested north of Brass, where 
ate traces of a lake on a tributary of the Nilufer. 
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Fronting the isthmus of Cyzicus rise the rather barren slopes 
Adruteia of DcUkli Bair, which is certainly the Mons Adras- 
teia (named after a temple of that goddess*) where 
Lucullus took up his position behind Mithradates®, so as to 
intercept all supplies coming to the besieging army from the 
landward side. The single narrow approach to the position 
spoken of by Appian’ is possibly to be found in the bed of 
a stream flowing from the neighbourhood of Aidinjik to the 
lake. 

Slightly west of the isthmus, in a saddle of the coast hills, 
which are here beautifully wooded, lies Aidinjik, 
a lai^e village, with a mixed population of Turks, 
Tartars, Armenians and Greeks; the latter have a church of 
S. George. Aidinjik was formerly a place of some importance, 
and the seat of a local governor^ The name is said to mean 
"Little Moonlight,” in allusion to the moonlight adventure of 
Suleiman Pasha*; but the place is mentioned by Seaddin* before 
the conquest of Karassi. Aidinjik is full of ancient remains 
plundered from the ruins and contains a picturesque mosque 
raised on wooden pillars, each supported by a reversed Corin¬ 
thian capital. 


Aidinitk. 


* Str. 588. Kiepert’s Format OrHt ix. identifies Adreste'ia with Lobrision. 

* Plul. iMCull. 9. * D« BtU. iiitk. 71. 

* The Greeks in Scstini*s time called it Passa-IL It remains a mudirate. 

* A second etjixiolciey derives it from an Emir Aidia, one of >rtiose comrades bnilt 
the village from the robs of Cyzicos, Cuiaet iv. 194. 

* BratotU, I. 51. 
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It is near Aidinjik that we must locate the Pokctos of the 

^ , Philetaerus legend*. Philetaerus was on his way 

under escort from Nicaea to his place of banish¬ 
ment in Proconnesus, and was apparently to take ship at 
Cyzicus: his route is given in some detail from the crossing of 
the Rhyndacus to Poketos where he died. According to the 
Vita, when the party was already near the ^owd*, a term 
elsewhere applied to the Kapu Dagh, the saint persuaded his 
escort to diverge by a cross-road to Poketos, whence Cyzicus 
could be gained with little loss of time. At Poketos there was 
a small Christian community owing its foundation to S. Paul*. 
Ramsay in St Paul the Traveller* identities a sanctuary of 
Artemis, mentioned in the Vita as near Poketos, with the 
Artemea of Hierocles and with theof Artemis at Gunen. 
This identification he uses to substantiate his argument that 
S. Paul passed Gunen on his way to Alexandria Troas; but the 
extreme frequency of Artemis cults in the neighbourhood as 
evidenced by monuments and by the Vita itself makes the 
theory very doubtful, and the route to Cyzicus by Gunen 
involves a considerable circuit- Further the Vita refers to the 
lofty position of Poketos* which does not suit Gunen, while the 
reference to the sacred grove of cypresses* is quite in harmony 
with their luxuriant growth to-day in the cemeteries which 
surround Aidinjik. 

The rest of the details of the journey from the Rhyndacus 
fit well. Serou kome would be somewhere on the Maccstus 
(^the river” is mentioned), the river Koaste the Kara Su, the 
Stribos the stream flowing from behind Aidinjik to the latter 
river, and the village of Cleodes perhaps about Debleki, which is 

* Acta SS. May 19, cb. ui. For the name cf. Peoetom, a ricus of Philippopolis 

(Dumont 117 q), and near Parium, Str. {88. 

* Par. 36. The ^oved rijf KvfUcov are shewn by Acrop. xxitL to be the hills of 
the Kapu Dagh, since we know the pocition of K«^/u8Sf (see p. 19). 

* The Eubicti in Synax. Cp. (Dec. 18) mentions at Poketos 4 dcxXrfrla 

ttuKoinaoM nsCXof xal ZfXar ol iwiaroKot tri TpwdSo. 

* p. 138. 

* My old fellow-trateller, Mr Henderson, tells me he found an old Turkish 
cemetery with Byzantine and other remains “on a plateau near the top'* of the 
AdrasteuU 

* S s8. 


H. 


4 
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Pftnennut. 


an ancient site* identified conjecturally with Scyrmus* by 
Kiepert. 

Just east of the isthmus (in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Tbncu. Mahmun-Keui) must have stood the “Thracian 
village*/* where Lucullus pitched his camp during 
the siqjc of Cyzicus*. This would be the only point where the 
camp would be in full view of the besieged, and I am now told 
that Mahmun-Keui was the provenance of the stele bearing the 
name of the village. 

The town of Panormus (Panderma) is not mentioned before 
the thirteenth century: the name, indeed, is given 
by the author of the Etyinologicum Magnum* to 
the harbour of Cyzicus, but his description of it as a harbour 
with two entrances hardly fits the open roadstead east of the 
isthmus. It is possible* that the name, which is a common one 
all over the Greek world, represents a Greek colony absorbed 
like Artaki by the growing power of Cyzicus—like Artaki, it has 
gained its prosperity at Cyzicus’ expense. 

Villehardouin is the first to mention' ‘'un chasteau qu’on 
appelle Palorme” which the Crusaders fortified in 1204 as the 
base of their incursions upon the territory of Lascaris. This 
seems, however, the only part the town has played in history. 
Ruins are non-existent if we. except some scanty traces of an 
insignificant church on the shore at the western extremity of 
the town. 

To-day Panderma is the most flourishing port of the district 
and the seat of a Kaimakam; it communicates with Constanti¬ 
nople by sea, and by tolerable roads with Balukiser and Brusa. 


* Ath. Mitth. X. 300 (>9). 

* Steph. Bjz. (S.T. ZctyiDi^f, I* rg AdXuflp) is th« onij aotbor who 

meotMDS it 

* loser. IV. sj. * Plot. LmcuU. 9. 

* S.V. Mutuo idendlies it with the eastern port, on the stretch of the 

modem name. An island Panormus (PMonastir in Panderma Bay) is mentioned by 
Theophan. L 773. 

* Panderma, like all the places in the vicinity of Cyncus, is iutl ^ old marbles, bnt 
these are brought from places so &r distant os Manyas and are no warrant for a Greek 
setdement. 

* Ducange 170. Cf. the name Ttiltpym Ilarop^i^it in Aci. Pair. C»mt, ii. 96 
(1381). 
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The town possesses five mosques, the largest, that of Haidar 
Tchaoush, a pleasing building on the quay, and five Greek 
churches, the chief being those of the Virgin and S. George: 
the monastery of the Trinity is picturesquely situated on the 
shore and boasts a sacred well of repute. The streets are 
wide, and in some cases well paved, and the quays modem 
and extensive. A stone pier has been commenced. Among 
the exports are the maize of the Mysian plains and the 
boracite of Susurlu: large numbers of Iambs are also shipped 
to Constantinople in the season. The population is Greek, 
Turkish and Armenian, the latter element being specially im¬ 
portant*. De Stochovc writing in 1650 talks of it as entirely 
inhabited by Armenians', and the settlement may, like those in 
the Troad’, be as early as the Crusaders, and have influenced 
their choice of Panderma as their head quarters. Gerlach, 
however, lays stress on the Greek population. Panderma figures 
as a port on the early maps, and offered obvious advantages to 
the Italian traders of the middle ages. Villehardouin’s and 
Gerlach’s use of the Italian form of the name (Palorme, Palor- 
mus) points to an important settlement of Franks, as does 
du Chastel's mention of a Latin chapel so late as the 17th 
century. 

Placia and Scylace* lay on the coast between Cyzicus and 
pi»d* *nd the Rhyndacus'mouth. They were reputed colonies 
Scyiacc. of the Pclasgians, and in Herodotus’ day still spoke 
a non-Greek dialect'. It is, however, curious that both names 
are quite Greek in sound. Both seem derived from natural 
features, Placia from a fiat-topped acropolis, Scylace from 

> Cainet’s figures are 7,000 M., 1515 G., 1516 A., Fltsner’s practicallj identical. 
The Tormer's accoont of modem conditions it especially interesting. 

' p. 183. It is worthy of remark that Panderma is the only place in the diatrict 
where Armenians apeak their native tongue, but local tradition holds the Armenians of 
Panderma for descendants of gypues who had adopted the Armenian religion and 
language. 

’ Acrop. Villeh.,|ifii "liliemindelaterredontityenavoitmouitcommincierent 
k toomer de vers lot qui baioeni moult les Grex." Cf. Anabert 36 (Armenians in 
Thrace). 

* Stepb. Byz. s.v. nXixi). Plagaea et Scydace, P. Mela i. 31, followed by Plin. 
V. 40. 

• I. 57 - 
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some fantastic rock form like the modem Bumu (“Camel 
Cape”) near Ycnije. The “Scylaceion" of Valerius Flaccus^ 
seems to refer to a headland, possibly this one. 

The two towns have no recorded history, but Placia has left 
autonomous coins dating from about 300 B.C*, which fact points 
to its having been the more important of the two. Scylax* too, 
mentions Placia but not Scylace. Placia was famous as the seat 
of the Mfit^r Placian^^ whose worship was important enough to 
be transferred to Cyaicus, probably when Placia was absorbed 
by her powerful neighbour, just as the Proconnesian goddess 
was removed from Marmara. 

Considering their small importance Placia and Scylace are 
placed accurately enough by Mela. The site of the Placian^ 
shrine may be indicated by that of the mediaeval and modern 
religious centre of the Kara Dagh—the monastery of the Virgin 
at Kurshunlu, called indifferently Panagia Kara Dagh and tow 
Me7dXow *A7poy. 

I found at Kurshunlu not only a Byzantine church with 
remains of a once magnificent marble tessellated pavement, 
a massive precinct wall on the seaward side and a ruined gateway 
of some pretensions*, but many ancient remains; these included 
several large fragments of marble lions, which suggest that 
the monastery occupied the site of the temple of Placian^. 
At the same time I should hesitate to place Placia at Kurshunlu, 
which, lying under the highest point of the Kara Dagh range*, 
does not possess land enough for its own support, but lives by 
the export of charcoal to Constantinople. It is much more 
probable that Placia was at Yenije, where the mountains fall 
away towards the lower ground about Panderma, and that its 
territory embraced the mountain country and the shrine of the 
mountain goddess. If the Panagia is indeed the successor of 

* 111. 36, Spumosoinque legunt fncU Scylaceion uoda. 

* Head, I/iJt. 465. Cf. /^.C. vi. tSS, R.M. Cat. (Mysia): (he usual 
types are tiv. head of M£t£r Placiane, rev. lion tearing prey. 

* I 94. * Inscr. 1. 8, 9. 

* Cr. ffev. Artk. N. S. xxxvii. 30a, where Carabella ntentioiu renains of a temple 
of Keptune beneath ruiot of a monastery, with numerous architectural fragments. 

* This must surely be what Mela means by (he Mysian Olympus “imminens 
a tergo." His mistake is celled by PUny. 
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Cybele, we find a curious repetition of history in the l^end 
that the great picture now preserved at the monastery of the 
Phanerom^n^ in Kapu Dagh was stolen from the monastery of 
Kurshunlu, to the great prejudice of the latter, which is now in 
ruins, while the picture brings a large revenue to its rival. 

The monastery of Kurshunlu was known to the Byzantines 
as Moi^ Tov M€7a\ou '’Aypov^ or T179 the latter name 

{Xiypiavr})* being applied to the mountainous region of the Kara 
Dagh. The monastery was founded by Theophanes in the 
9th century and figures largely in various VitM Tluophanis *: 
according to one account the saint was buried here^ The decay 
of the monastery is as usual attributed to "the Pope" (i.c. the 
crusaders), but it is mentioned evidently as a house of some 
importance under Andronicus Palaeologus. when it was tempo¬ 
rarily given over to the bishopric of Alexandria*. 

Opposite the mouth of the Rhyndacus* lies the long rocky 
^ island of Besbicus, rising at each end to a consi¬ 

derable elevation and forming a conspicuous object 
on the skyline when Panderma Bay is cleared. Its peculiarities 
made it the subject of various legends which attempted to 
account for it by supernatural means. All of these connected 
it with the giants. Stephanus quotes one myth which repre¬ 
sented it as a loose rock with which the giants attempted to 
block the mouth of the Rhyndacus: their attempt was frus¬ 
trated by Persephone, who fixed the island fast and gave it the 
name of a giant. The introduction of Persephone and the ob¬ 
vious debt to the story of the blocking of Chytus stamp this 
version as of comparatively late origin. 

The original legend, of a simple form common in volcanic 

^ G. Pachjr. 111. 53II. 303B. Cone. Nic.li. ^yo6furot Mopiypw. 

* The name is also foand west of Cyzicos Acrop. xxvUi.) and in Lesbos 

(Z(7pior, Steph. Bys.). It seemt to be connected with «typiitQ} a species of wild 
\)o»r{£fyM. Mag. s.v. 

* Theophanes, ed. de Boor, vol. II.; another life is given in M. J. Gedeon’s Bvf. 
'EepreXiiTier. Cf. also Const Poiph. 15 B., Zonaras III. 315. 

* CC however B. A. MtwrarMi)* in ’B«xXi;euwTiKl; ‘AXi^eta xrv. 1894, 343 AT. 

fO rA^t reO iTlov Qto^a»ovt ZtYptcw^i ip and the Sjmax. £ee/. Cf. 

Mar. 13 . 

* G. Pachy. 11. 303 B. 

* Ante fipces Rhyndaci (Plin. v. 40). 
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countries, is related by the scholiast on Apollonius*, who says 
that the riptov marked the place where Aegaeon 

was overwhelmed (^KareTrovTurBij) by Poseidon ‘ A^aeon is con¬ 
sidered by the scholiast as identical with Briareus or (according 
to Demetrius of Scepsis) a Mysian hero. Arrian* says that the 
tomb of Briareus, a hill which was also called after A^aeon, was 
shewn by the Rhyndacus: from it flowed a hundred springs 
which were called the arms of Briareus. 

This makes it clear that the “tomb of Aegaeon” is identical 
with the island Besbicus, a theory antecedently probable from 
the conspicuous position of the island to ships sailing east from 
Cyaicus. The name Besbicus (Bysbicus in the tribute lists) was 
given to the island later from a Pelasgian hero who settled 
there’, and with the help of Heracles conquered the rest of the 
giants*. 

The presumably Pelasgian inhabitants of Besbicus partici¬ 
pated in the Delian league, after which history fails us till 
Theophanes in the middle of the 8th century colonized the 
island with monks from the mainland: it was then apparently 
called Calonymus’, and later authors waver between this and 
the usual modern appellation Calolimno*, Calolimiona. 

The island was taken in 1308’ by Kara Ali, whence its 
Turkish name Emir Ali Adassi. It is said by Buondelmonti to 
have been entirely uninhabited in his time (1420), but in the 
17th century Luke and Covel speak of it as fairly prosperous 
and as having two little towns, Arnaout Keui* and Kalolimno. 
It would thus appear that it was colonized like Marmara by 
Albanians. Its revenues went to the Shahzadeh Mosque in 

* I. (165. * Frag. 4a. 

* A«gaeoD was alto said to have come from Pelasgian Euboea. Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 
1165. 

* Steph. Byt., Sch. Ap. Rh. It is curious to find the island still assodaied with 

a giant in the modem folktale of roC’SXXijvet quoted by T. E. Evangelides 

in hit account of Triglia. 

* Vita Theophanis, cf. Nicetas 475, Buondelmonti, Clavijo. 

* Ussano has Calameato, the JPtritlani CaloUmenc, Calamineo, etc. The Sailing 
dinftioHS for Marmara mention the name Papa (** the Pope’s Island " In Covel) evi¬ 
dently frem the monks. 

f Von Hammer i. x8a 

' This village, called Bartru (’A^^rru) by Evangelides, has disappeared. 
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Constantinople. Covel enumerates four monasteries on the 
island dedicated to the Saviour’, the Virgin, Panteleemon and 
S. John the Divine. The island is counted to the vilayet of 
Brusa and to the bishopric of Nicomedia 

Some eight miles east of the Rhyndacus’ mouth is the road¬ 
stead of Eskil-liman, protected on the east by the 

Dueyliura. ~ ^ 

bold headland formerly called Dascylium*. Re¬ 
mains of an ancient town on this headland are said to exist, 
and from it juts out a mole of massive unhewn limestone blocks, 
roughly heaped together to form a tiny port. The modern 
village, a small place inhabited by Turks, is half an hour inland, 
but its inhabitants till the fertile slopes which stretch between 
the village and the sea. Eskil is on the road from Mudania to 
Mihallitch, the corresponding Greek village of Yali-chiftlik lying 
on higher ground to the south-east. 

The roadstead of Eskil-liman is still known by the Greeks 
as Aaor/K€X(, and the existence of the place can be traced into 
classical times. Meletius mentions it as the Portolani 

as Diasquilo, Diaschilo, Dascoli*, and Boucicaut as “un gros 
villaige qut sied sur le goulphe de Nicomedie bien deux lieues 
loing de la marine,” where he found “moult de beaux manoirs et 
un riche Palais qui estoit 4 Bajazet*.” Dascylium was the seat of 
a Bithynian bishopric*, and we have cited the Byzantine allusions 
to the harbour; Stephanus* mentions a fnKpov voXiafuiriop 
^(UTKvXiov in the territory of Bryllion (Triglia?), and Mela 
“Dascylos in ora’” among the coast towns of Bithynia. Further, 
a town Dascylion paid a small contribution to the Delian league. 

’ 2 vr!}/>9t i this is the monastery foaoded by Theophanes. 

» Both hay (Niceph. Greg. III. 559) and headland (Const. Porph. as) were so 
called. 

* Tomaschek, p. ii. 

* Buchon, I ^49, ch. xxx. ix. Cf. J. Delaville le Roulx, ta France en OrinU 
au XIV. sUeUy p. 370. The distance from the sea is an over-statement, unless we 
suppose that Yali-chtftUk is meant. According to some local informanu it was 
originally an imperial estate settled by Greeks deported after OrlolTs expedition: the 
last is very qoestionable. 

* Lequien 619. To his list mast be added a bishop John, whose seal, with device 
of S. Thomas, is figured in Schlamberger's Sigillographie 73s. 

* S.V. (quoted below, p. 56). 

’ 1. 99. Cf. Plin. V. 40 (143). Plol. V. 14? 
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All these allusions can be dcBnitely associated with £skil> 
liman, but it is very far from certain whether the latter 
represents the seat of the Hellespontinc satraps* as is usu^ 
ally held There were a number of places called Dascylium, 
and it will be necessary to collect the meagre records of them 
in order to gain a clear idea of the evidence for and against 
EskiUliman. 

The name was of Lydian origin, Dascylus being the father of 
Gyges*. Stephanus enumerates the following five towns called 
Dascylium: 

1. TroXt? KaplcK en’l to*? Spoi? t^s diro AaaKvXov 

rov UtptavBov (cf. Paus. IV. 35 A<utkv\ov Ktopij). 

2. ioTt Bi hipa iroX*? furd rd Tp^t/ea tert^Sua'a, 

3. rr^ r 6 ptya Xtyoptfvov. 

4. vept hiBwiav • €<rr* Bt Koi Xippt) AaaKvXZri^. 

5. AioXiBo^ Kal ^pvyicK. 

The Bilhynian Dascylium can alone concern us: Stephanus, 
who perhaps used Strabo as his source, is here very vague as to 
its position, but mentions it further: 

(1) S.V. BpwXX*ov iroXi? iv rp UpcnovrlBi. ''Er<^opo9 Ktop 

avri^v ^aiv elvat. 'BpvWU ^ ^ ^actevXeiov icruf, 

piKphv iro\i<rpd7iov. 

This reference is probably to the obscure coast town re¬ 
presented by Eskil-liman, though the identification of Bryllion 
with Cius by Ephorus is worthy of note. The following tend 
to connect Dascylion with the region of Nicaea: 

(2) s.v. 'Kvrirfovtia ^i, 6 vvi<K Nicaea) Trpoe 

\i<p. 

(3) S.V. *AffKavia' wdXw Tp^iKij. N(«rdXao 9 rerdprr} ivTopia. 

^KapdvBp'o<! "Kxropo^ koI 'AvBpofidxf)^ (te ival rov 

AoffKvXdov ical *A<TKavla^ KaXovi^ivi^^ ijv litcrtaev d AiVefou 
7rai9 'ActcdvuK. ov povov Bi 17 Xipihj aXXd xol ij ;^(upa Bto'v^ Kal 
ofKowpo^. ^pxfyia^ pkv *'^opKw av <I>pvyae «al 'AcKavto^ 

Ot B' *A<r«avti79 ipificoXoKO^ ^X$ov dpoiffot,*’ 

MvWa9 etc. 

* Cf. Hdt. 111. tie A iy AuatuXtUf rifut, i^d. 116; vi. 33. Thoc. 1. 119 ^ too- 
KvXrrtt nrparda. Dioa. Hal. I. 47. 5. 

• Hdt. I. 6. Pans. iv. it. Cf. AntA. jJW. vn, 709. 
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With these are to be compared: 

Dion. Hal. l. 47. 5 \a<rKvXlriv xaXovixivijv Si/ 6 a 

iartp ^ *A<rKavia XifLtnjK 

The contrast is great between a town which gives its name 
to the surrounding region, and one which is itself included in so 
obscure a canton as Bryllis. 

We turn now to the well-known description of the palace of 
Pharnabazus by Xenophon*. We may say at the outset that it 
is almost impossible to conceive of this place as on the sea: the 
Greeks had evidently no idea of the position of Phamabazus’ 
palace, and there is no mention even of proximity to the coast. 
On general grounds, too, the Persians, like the Turks,did not select 
maritime centres of government Xenophon was chiefly impressed 
by the luxuriant fertility of the place, its river full offish and its 
woods of game, its rich villages, and its royal parks and chases. 

Our only clue to the position of the Dascylium of the Helles- 
pontine satraps is the fact that Alexander, turning south after 
Granicus, despatched Parmenio, presumably east, to Dascylium. 

Two theories have been put forward: 

(1) That Eskil represents the satraps* capital. 

(2) That Dascylium was in the plain of Manyas. 

(1) I regard as the solution of the desperate, Eskil being-at 
least a fixed point. It certainly cannot be the well wooded and 
watered district which roused Xenophon’s enthusiasm*, and its 
position on the sea is very much against it 

(2) is backed by Plutarch’s* very obvious identification of the 

* Compare also ApoUod. BM. a. 5. 9. 5 where Lyots, son of Das^lus, Ling of 
Mysia, is attacked by the Bebtyea. Another vague mythological reference which 
gives tts no help is Nic. Damasc. frag. 63 where Miletus Rees from Sadyattes to 
Dascylium and thence to Procoonesus. 

* HtlL IV. 1.15 sqq. (Aa^oAeloi’) xoi ri /Sa^Oina 4 *’ xoi K^^iuxi 

o^ra woXXol xol d^ora tb eol ^%ku, cU ftip if rtpttipyfUfOit 

va^aSfiffMf, al Si Ktd if diwcvTo^Mt rArott, rtfuipfiti Si rcU 

rarradarwr IxSSwv rXi)pift‘ ^ M nU rd mp>d roit SpinSncat Sufoiiiroit. 

- * Afutand 1855, p. 5s6, *^In YaJi TchifUtk,*'says Mordtmann, “und in Iskete 
(E&kil) sah icb wot nnd breit kein Baum au^^enommen die gekappteo zwerghaften 
Maulbeerbaume”: there is no river and no woods. 

* Vita LueulU 9. Cf. also Hecataeus (ap. Str. 551) ’OSficift ^iv* Stb Mvy8o*>(ip 

mSlov AtS SSot^t it riTt AoairuXirttet it'TSfSoMf iafiSiiXtu For a relief 

of a hunter in Persian costome found in the Karaderc valley, see J.H.S. xxvi., pi. vi. 
Stephanos, s.v. ’A^jcvla .(quoted above), again connects Dascylium, Ascania, and Ida, 
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lake of Manyas and Dascylitis. The site, if in this direction at 
all, must be sought on the south of the lake where there is 
pleasant rolling country with wooded hills behind, and a beautiful 
river valley (the Kara-d^r^). The rest of the plain is far from 
harmonising with Xenophon’s enthusiastic description. 

(3) A third theory is suggested by the passages which 
connect Dascylium with the Nicaea district: it is at least possible 
that Das<ylium occupied the approximate site of the modem 
provincial capital, Brusa, whose environs, more than any other 
region for miles, deserve the eulogies of Xenophon. Nothing 
moreover is known of this district previous to the foundation 
of Prusa by the Bithynian kings. The identification has the 
additional advantage of providing a possible \ifiin] Aa^rievXiTi? 
in the remnant of a lake traversed by the Nilufer just east of 
Brusa. 

Seven miles east of the promontory of Dascylium lies the 
Tri^iia village of Triglia*. It is a large place*, inhabited 
almost entirely by Greeks, and situated in a niche 
of the coast hills two hours west of Mudania. It is backed 
by a fertile valley planted with vines*, olive, and mulberry 
trees. There is no port, but steamers occasionally call on their 
way to Mudania: the new ckauss/e from Mudania to MihalHtch 
turns inland after passing through the village. 

Triglia is mainly remarkable for the number of its monastic 
foundations dating from the eighth and ninth centuries A.D.* 
Most of these are decayed and none are tenanted by more than 
one monk. Some of them however preserve some relics of their 


* Tomaschek, p. 13, gays **G«wisa bestand tchon in antiker 2 SeU an dicser Stelle 

ctoe nacb der Seebarbe benannte Station, mit einem Keil^hum der Hekate." The 
name may be deri?ed, as be suQ^ts, from a mallet: the fish was,- according 

to Athenaeus (vii. isj, cf. Anth. Pal. VI. 105), sacred to Hekate, but this is hardly 
sufficient evidence for a temple of hers in the district. The place is Erst meotiooed 
in Cantac. 1. aso, 495 and in tbe Parlaiani. 

* Estimated at 1,000 houses, of which only 95 are Turicish. The Tarks of Triglia 
and Syki are bilingual. 

* The wine of Triglia is mentioned in the accounts of the Genoese at Pera (1390), 
Aifi Sae. Ligurt Kill. 133, alum and wine as exports of tbe place by Pegolotti. 

* Much of my information on the monasteries of Triglia is derived from Evange* 
lides’ account in 2 wrV xn. 1889. I have myself visited the churches of Pantobasilissa, 
S. Stephen, the Holy Fathers and Pelecete at TrigUa and S. Michael at Syke. 
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ancient magnificence. On account of these foundations the 
village belongs, or belonged, not to the diocese of Brusa but to 
the patriarchate*. 

The parish church of Pantobasilissa holds its pattegyris on 
August 15, and is specially famed for its cures of cripples; 
patients incubate three days fasting. The church measures 
about 20‘00 X 9*00 m. and consists of a nave and aisles, five 
columns a side, but the three western bays, have been restored 
since the earthquake of 1855. The columns are of marble and 
granite, and the caps, though Byzantine, are older than the 
church, some being ignorantly reversed to form bases. The 
panel of opus sectiU pavement mentioned by Covel still remains. 
The original church was of the cross-in-square type, with three 
apses and a nave extending two bays west of the dome. The 
exterior has some fair decorative tile work: the south wall is 
buttressed by arches spanning the adjacent street The church 
is identified by Evangelides with the Mov^ of 

which S. Stephen 0 0^10X077^^9 was i^ov/4evo9 in the time of 
Leo Armenus: the building does not seem earlier than the 
12th century. 

Much more remarkable is the church (now a mosque) called 
by Evangelides Naov toO arfiov STe^dvou* and identified with the 
Mov^ ToO Xiyi/oXojrxov. The monastery tou XijvoXd^xou 7rXi}<rtoy 
MupX«^a9 was founded about 720-30 by S. (80**09) Stephen, 
a monk of Palestine*: a second $.(37*09) Stephen (under Leo 
the Armenian, 813—820) was abbot of Triglia*. Evangelides 
quotes no record to back the identification and the name Xt^vo- 

* Cf. S&thu, Mfffoiwid) III. 587 {sigillion of 165*) II«pi tA* xwpt**' 

TpiyXlai tal ‘BXrviiOr «f» tliri roi ^roMttft€n ry Upoi ^: the text » 

given by Bvangelides, p. 783. The bishop of Bnisii, however, txkes the title of 
Tfity\las in 1658 (Evangelides. Uc. a/.), hot the freedom of the monasteries of Peleccte 
and Medteioo is vindicated by later sigillia, Sathas, fifi. tit. 594 (1658), 601 (id/S) 
respectively; that of Pelecete again in a sigillion of 1788 1. 333). 

* Kleonymos has fw* roO iyiov 1 was told the dedication was to 

the Evangelistiia. 

* Gedeon, BvfarTiviv *Eo|»TeX<Yiev, Jan. ii; cf. Altfoi K.tpifua, p. 77* 

The monastery rob X^voXdJcjrow is also mentioned in the Vita S. Mttkodii (Migne), 
Pair. Grxut. c. 1147, and in the Vita Mithadis Paltoiegi (XPHCTIAHCKOE 
TTEHIE, 1885, p. 547). John and Thomas of XuviXojr*®* were present at the 
second council <rf NIcaea. Its was the 14 Jan. (Bvf. 'SopreX,), 

* jicta SS. etc. Mar. 76. A Saiot Uifitot TpiyKu'ot Is commemorated on Nov. 14. 
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Xoxivot; seems inappropriate to the site of the church, which is on 
a hillside. The present mosque is certainly associated with a 
S. Stephen, and is the lai^est, and probably the earliest, church 
in the neighbourhood: it may therefore be the original Moi^ rij? 
Tpt7X/a9 rather than the rov 

Of the history of the building nothing is known save that it 
was converted into a mosque in 1661* and damaged by the 
earthquake of 1855. The present mosque is a lai^e and once 
beautiful church measuring 28‘00 or (with the forecourt and 
colonnade) 36*00 x 14*00 metres: the plan is of the “ cross-in- 
square" type, with three apses (the central rectilinear, the 
southern destroyed), and a large central dome, resting on four 
massive marble monolithic columns, and decorated externally 
with eight simple blind arcades in the circular drum. Triple 
arcades, which gave access to side chapels (now destroyed), still 
remain built up in the north and south walls*. Two string¬ 
courses ran round the building at the levels of the caps of these 
arcades and of the spring of the major arches. The capitals of 
the four great columns (which enclose a square of about five 
metres a side) are all of one type—a cushion-shape with deeply- 
pierced leaf patterns and elaborate adaci; those of the transept 
arcade are of similar form but less shapely, and adorned with 
decorative carving in a delicate low relief. The western end of 
the church is prefaced by a simple narthex, which had originally 
three doors into the church; two are now blocked. The external 
doorway is a plain round arch of tile. The narthex opens on to 
a narrow court, on the further side of which is a colonnade of 
four (originally five ?) columns, one anta being tn sifu, with caps 
of the .same type as the inner four, though less delicately 
carved. 

In the valley, about a quarter of an hour above the village; 
stands the monastery of the Holy Fathers (Ta)»> arfiwv warepap) 
or TOP MijBucicv* founded by Nicephorus* who became patriarch 

' A. H. 1039. Tbit U the date read bjr Evangelidet on tbe {BIw'AVm', 

85: in Z«fr^ it b given erroneously as 16(3). 

• la tbe soffit of the southern are remains of mosaic. 

• 'Ayipv IfpTfiov toC Mitjcalwrat (Acta Nicetae), rwr iyUtw waT^pur. See 

Sathas, Hte. B.j 9 X. iii. 6 ot (1674), v. PteiU ep. 59, cf. 77. The butoiy 

of the monastery b discussed by Herg^. 

• Ada SS. May 4, He^ proposes 780 as a likely date for the foundation. 
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in 806, and was succeeded by Nicetas*: under him the monastery 
was inhabited by a hundred monks. 

The monastery is a large and poor building, burnt in 1770 
and again in 1801. It was rebuilt with the court surrounding it 
at the beginning of the 19th century; over the gate is:—1801 
KaTa firjva Matov avtK^vicBr\ ix f 3 ti 0 pov | ly ‘Trapovea tov 

MijBtKiov. The church consists of nave and north aisle divided 
by plain built arcades: the apse retains its semicircular seats, 
and a south chapel has remains of a tessellated marble (ppi4s 
sectiU) pavement. The staff of the monastery, which had 
25 monks in 1676*, is reduced to an abbot, but it still pos¬ 
sesses a good deal of land. 

A third ancient and decayed foundation is the monastery of 
S. John the Divine* called : it is beautifully 

situated on the wooded undercliff close down by the shore about 
two miles west of Triglia. The monastery was founded in 
709 A.D., and burnt in 766 under Constantine Copronymus* 
when there were 38 monks. Hegoumeni were:—Theo.sterictus 
766, Hilarion junior (of Cappadocia) 787, Macarius 805—820® 
and Sabbas. The monastery is now badly off and tenanted 
only by one priest and his family. The church was restored 
after 1855, but burnt in 1880: it is only interesting for the 
ancient detail built into it—fragments of a marble pavement, 
a Byzantine comice and some old capiuls. Covel shews it as a 
domed church with four columns and triple apse: the central 
apse had semicircular seats. In his day there were twenty 
monks, and the monastery was QTavpaTrif^Loxiv' \ it was given in 
1880 to the Hiera Scholc in Chalce, now removed to Xyloporta. 
A rock-hewn hermit’s cell near the church perhaps explains the 
name 

* Ada SS. Apr. Cf. Theod. Studit. 1317 (Migne). 

» Covel. 

* Not the Baptist as Kleonyraoe; cf. Sathas, BifiX. tii. 594. 

* TAiodori Stud. Ep. It. 146. Ada SS. and ’Bo^eXiYtei>, Synaxaria etc. 

Mar. t7(Theosierictas), Mar. (Hilarion), Apr. 1 (Macarius), Aual. BoU. xvi. (1897), 
140 oqq. [,Aeta S. Macarii). 

* Migne. Pair. Or. c. 1165 {yita S. SupAani/umarif). 

* Macarius vas boxiished to Aphjrsia, where a pantgyrit is celebrated in his honour, 
Apr. I. 

r Cf. Sathas, Htc. Iti. 594 (1658). 
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Behind the village of Triglia on a wooded hill stands the 
recently restored monastery of the Saviour called rov Batfewv 
'Pvo«<w*. Its foundation is attributed by the Byzantine hagio- 
graphers to S. Basil*: he was succeeded as abbot by (i) Peter, 
called o ev\a/ 3 r}v. of Cappadocia*, (2) Lucas of Lycaonia*, and 
(3) Ignatius of Cappadocia'; the latter lived under Nicephorus 

Phocas and Zimisces (963—975). 

Ignatius in his turn founded the monasteries of S. Elias 
Thesbites', the Holy Apostles', and the Taxiarch Michael. The 
two former, which were adjacent foundations for monks and 
nuns respectively, have disappeared, but the name (for 

applied to a spot on the shore between Triglia and 
Mudania, marks the site. 

Evangelides identifies the third with the church of S. Michael 
at Syke, but the date in the church, if correct, is prohibitive. 

The church of S. Michael at Syke* still exists: the village is 
about half way between Triglia and Mudania and has a mixed 
population. The church has been much restored and added to 
at various dates. It is entered through an irregular quadrangular 
exonarthex opening south which dates from 1818. At the end 
facing the entrance is a grated door which gives access to a 
chamber where violent lunatic patients are confined. In this 
narthex is a new picture of S. Michael. The old naithex, which 
opens west but not in the axis of the church, is square and 
domed, the dome being supported by four arches borne on en- 

* Meniioncd by Ctdr. 11. 310 B. Cf. Bi»farTii> 4 F Jtn. 13. TA 

r$t Mcrip rrf 'HXtov KaXwithntt roO B.P. TA roC 

'BXIci; roO Bi$im '? 6 ajnt. These probsbly refer to a chapel of 

S. Ellas or possibly to the daughter monastery mentioned below. 

* July I. BotfiXfiAv roO Mov roO r^r rsD 'Pdaxoi 

(B»f. 'BtffirsX.). 

* Sept 7 in the Sj'muaritM Cvns'polUamnt 6 «lw TUrpev). 

* Sept 17 (Aeta SS., Bvf. 'EeprsX. etc.). 

* Sept. 17. The order is given from the Syrutxitrion of Sirmood quoted is AtuU. 

B«U. xtv. 415, where is also meolioned (Oct. 11) Toxe&^v tUwihpov 

ri^i rev roO Bod/wi ’PdturM. 

* 6<emn in Bvf. 'Bo^oX. Sept. 17. Some church of S. Elias bad however 
existed a century before (cf. Ada S. Matarii in Anal. B«U. xvl 133). 

' AnaL BalL XIV. p. 41$'Bv ru>i npaaartiip rtwa rSv Aytwr 'ArewrAXwv. 

' The conect name is Zwrit. but the word has an obscene signiBcaoce in Turkish 
and Ziryi^ is the form in use. 
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gaged columns: on its northern wall are the miraculous pictures 
of SS. Michael and Gabriel. This inner narthex opens into the 
main body of the church, which is square, unencumbered with 
columns and covered by the great dome. There are vapex- 
north and south on the upper floor, dedicated to SS. 
Charalambos (N.) and Nicholas (S.). The northern opens on 
the church by a triple arch supported on columns. 

The church was built in 780, restored in 1448, and again in 
1S18, on the faith of the following inscription* which is built into 
the south wall of the narthex:— 

+ oiJto? o Beto^ v(t^ t«3i/ waftfieyiarav ra^tap^- \ 

av€yep$7f rd TrpwTOv rrj^ Kau'- | 

aratrrivov rov Jlop^vpoy^vv^rov* xard to «- j 
vraKoatooTOv 6yBorjKO<rT6v h’O^, dv€Kaivi<r0~ j 
rf Bi iTrl Tt^ ficurCKfLa^ K-atvaravrivov tov Ila- | 

XoioXd^yov Kara r6 ;^tX*o<rTov rerpaKoaiotrrov re- j 
aaopoKoarov ByBoov fros, ^Bfj Bi dvoiKO^ \ 

Bofi^Orf iwrj (sic) xparaia^ toO k- \ 

paraurrarov Kal tvarrXarfKviKmrdrov dva^ [ 

#fTO? SovXrrlv Via'xjiovr rov /S' Bw, vp‘ \ 
oaKvtfTfTov Xariov xartl to ^ftXtoor^v ojctoaco- [ 
aioarov BeKarov oyBootf iro<! dp^tepa- | 
reuovTOK rov •traviepmrdrov prjrporroXirov | 
dyiov Jlpov<rtj^ Kvpiou TlavapSrov Btd \ 
avvBpopff^ reop everefidiv \ 
j^itrriavav. 

The picture of S. Michael has a great reputation for curing 
the insane and the panegyris (Sept 6) is much frequented. 
Incubation is practised, forty days (fasting) being the regular 
term. A leather suit (the ex vote of a grateful patient) hangs in 
the church and is said to be worn by the saint when he appears 
to sufferers*. 

* It U said to be based on on older inscription now lost. 

* Tbe local tradition os to the foundation of the monastery It that some children 
of Constantine, then at Brusa, lost their way and were set right by monks at Syke: 
Constantine built the monastery out of gratitude. 

* MacForlane 11. 87 pvea the following interesting account of this church: 

The church, built by a Greek emperor towards the end of the eighth century, b 
a solid, massive, steme edihee. It b a place of pilgrimage and general resort; it b 
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Of Other churches in the neighbourhood of Triglia, Evan- 
gelides mentions: 

(1) S. Spyridon, half an hour from Triglia, where rags and 
cocks’ heads are offered, especially by the deaf. 

(2) S. Geoige KvTraptca-iwTt}^, three-quarters of an hour 
out, where is held the feast of Athenogenes, martyred under 
Diocletian*; the monastery is alluded to in the local couplet: 

“’<rTa yiovinowuk Vat Va Ktu ’<m; fda fipvtn)*, 

arij Tpt^Xta r^v i^axovar^ etvai *va Kxnrapicvi^' 

(3) S. Paraskeve, newly restored, inhabited by a fortune- 
telling hermit; panegyris, July 26. 

(4) S. Athanasius, near Medicion (ruined), with panegyris 
Jan. 18. 

Of this saint Heigcs remarks* that “his grave was dis¬ 
tinguished by a cypress which God made to grow out of the 

tbe scene of an annua) fiesUval whidi lasts scTeral days; it is more famous all over tlie 
country even than the church at Labat. Miracles are performed in it and above all 
it is noted for its miraculous cures of insanity. According to the priests who shewed 
it to ns, if yon lost your wits your friends had nothing to do but to carry yoo to the 
church. Iny yon down on a mattress on the floor before the screen of the altar, and 
there leave you for one or two nighu under the care of the saints and priests. A 
square autechamber, through which we passed before entering the body of the church, 
was piled up with mattresses and coverlets ironi the floor to the ceiling, ready to be 
let out to mad patienti. It looked like a bedding>warehouse rather than tbe porch of 
a temple. The priest told ns that when business was brisk they made a good penny 
by their mattresses and coven, and that the Turks, as well as the Greeks, brought 
their mad people to the church to be cured! This last curious and rather startling 
assertion was confirmed by our guide,...who had seen more than one Turk, as mad as 
March hares, carried to the miracle'Wbrking spot; and he had known others who 
were witless enough to believe that they had recovered their wits by being laid upon 
their b a cks in the Ghiaour Teke. Perhaps it is owing to this Turkish faith in the 
ntiratuU loci that the church has been preserved frotn Mussulman fury durii^ nearly 
eleven hundred yean. In a remote part of Asiatic Turkey Bishop Southgate visited 
another church where madness was said to be cured in the tame miraculous manner; 
but in that church the Creeks had chains and iron collars wherewith to secure tbe 
maniacs, and here there was nothing of the sort. He asked the priest how they 
managed with their obstreperous visitors, he said there was a holiness in the air which 
instantly calmed the mad, and that when they hung out the picture of St George of 
Cappadocia no madman could posribly rave. 1 heard rather a diflTereat story from 
another quarter. 

* Aeto SS. July 17. 

* Presumably tbe Ayamta mentioned by Covet, which is just east of the village of 
Sykl. 

* P- * 5 * 
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heart of Athanasius. This miracle attracted crowds, and many 
who used with faith twigs broken from the tree were cured.” 
This is presumably the cypress of Triglia mentioned in the couplet. 

I heard also from the priest of Peiccete of S. Tryphon’s 
well, half an hour west of Pelecete, the water of which is con¬ 
sidered sovereign against rats and worms (Trotn-iKov^! Kal 
XijKta) if taken and sprinkled on the Saturdays of May. 

Two local traditions mentioned by Evangelides are worth 
noticing: the first refers to a supposed human footprint (Ila- 
Tovfivta Tou inland from Triglia) referred to a giant ^ 

who, standing with one foot there and the other at Pelecete. bent 
down and drank in Besbicus: the second is the story of S. Elias’ 
shipwreck, and the divine command to found a church among 
a people who “knew not the oar.” The first is remarkable as 
preserving the ancient connection between giants and Besbicus, 
the second a curious parallel to the Odysseus episode, though, 
as Evangelides remarks, singularly inappropriate as applied to 
a church of Elias on the sea: but the tradition may refer to 
the older church of Elias mentioned in the Vt/a Meuarii. 

Having spoken of Triglia we are bound to discuss the 
cacMna position of Caesarea Germanice which most autho- 
o«rmanie«. ritics place in the immediate neighbourhood: we 
may say at the outset that there are few sites about which the 
available evidence is so conflicting. Our most profitable course 
is obviously to enumerate the passages which concern it 

(1) Pliny {N.H. v. 143) gives it the names Helgae, 
Booscete, and Germanicopolis, placing it inland. "Dein flu- 
men Gelbes*, et inttis Helgas oppidum quae Germanicopolis 
alio nomine Booscete.” 

(2) Ptolemy (V. i. 14) enumerates it also among the inland 
cities of Bithynia. 

(3) Dio Chrysostom {Or. 47, p. 546R.) calls it a neighbour 
city of his native Brusa, much smaller than it, and commends 
its zeal for building. 

(4) Hierocles places it in his list between Brusa and 
Apollonia in the Eparchia Pontices. 

^ For'BXXi^asgUnt cf. Polites, Mv#«\»v(a il. 501 sqq. 

* Sol&eis? (cf. Meoecratet ap. Plut. Thtstus^ 46)- So Tomaschek ti. 
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(5) The route of S. Quadratus^ who was scoui^ed through 
the cities of Asia under Decius, places Caesarea between 
Apamea (Mudanla) and Apollonia*. 

(6) The life of S. Nicetas (c. 824)*, a native of Caesarea, 
mentions a river to the south of the town: the monastery of 
Medicion (TrigHa) was on the saint’s way towards the sea. 

We turn now to the evidence of 

(7) the coin-types. The series of coins with Kcu^apeia^ 

is now attributed with certainty to the Bithynian 
city*, on the evidence of certain pieces reading Kiuirapea;^ tcov 
^1/ Bi&vs/i'a', and one with the legend Kaurapeia^ rcpptaviKTj^, 
’'OXvfiTo^*, and type of a mountain-god. These types are quite 
in harmony with an inland city between Brusa and Apollonia to 
which all our evidence hitherto points. 

But we have further to reckon with later coins with the type 
of a galley' under sail or in harbour* which imply that Caesarea 
was a port. 

The most natural solution, pending positive evidence, is to 
suppose that Caesarea itself lay inland, perhaps at Tachtali*, 
and that it had a port at Triglia” whence indeed we have a fair 
number of inscriptions. 

Of the history of this obscure provincial town we know 
nothing: we may surmise that it was founded by Germanicus 
on his eastern tour in A.D. 18, the year after the great earthquake : 

* Aria SS. May 9. 

* The stage* given are: Nicaea, Apamea, Caesarea, Apollonia, Rbyndaca. 

* ile/a SS. Apr. 3. Another published by Evangelides has the rollowing: 

Kairifitair A* rdmt wt vwt(ii^/Unfr rih riXeu* irol 

oIomI ir 9 rrr/iinUj>itif ltd Tf ri T»t) rdXIffiarot Ix'^ptirarow rol uptuof tai Sti ri roO 
idpn tltfauw Kti i\n 9 dpt «0 mU rl rard Kcupodr rwr Ar(xa^iri«M> d^dov^^sror. 

* The coins ran from Augustus to Valerian, and were formerly attributed to 
Germanicia Commageoe. 1 have seen one with Kwa^lat TtpuoftKiji rpdt * 0 . in Brusa. 

* Imhoof, Gr. Af. p. 73 [597I 11s (Augustus). 

* Imhoof, jV. Cr. 439, there attributed to Germanicia Comm, which view is 
corrected in Gr. Af. p. 73 [597}. 

* B. M. 7 (Valerianns). * 6. M. s (Sept Severus). 

* This village was visited by Hamilton, by Mutiro, and by myself. There is a 
castle and inscriptioas, anmapt them ooe of a bishop John (cf. the list of Caesarean 
bishops). The village is in a healthy poritioD and overlooks an extensive plain. 

” Cf. Kleooyfflos, p. 43 (at TrigUa) etifsrrat irapaXlwt sreXXd Iptlwta irroi TUf 
doXaeeiur uidrttp i a port at TrigUa must needs be a built port. 
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a coin with TtpfiavtKo<: ktict^ is known*. The coin-types, con¬ 
sidering the small importance of the town, include a great 
variety of divinities, Artemis, Apollo, Aphrodite and religious 
types, caduceus, serpent, etc., which is quite in harmony with the 
religious importance of the modern Triglia and its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

* Ann.dtNHm, i88», 106. Cf. C.LL.XW. 3j+(Mudania). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


APOLLONIA. 



Fig. 2. Plan of Abouij.iokd [Lsba$]. 


ApoLLONIA on the Rhyndacus preserves its ancient name^ and 
Apoiionu curious sitc towards the north-western extremity 
Oft the Qf lake of Aboulliond : the town has a popula- 
tion of 500 Greek and 130 Turkish families, chiefly 
engaged in Ashing and the production of silk. It is situated on 
a long tongue of rock running far into the lake from the northern 
shore: this tongue narrows at two points to a width of no more 
than a few yards. Its extreme end is a low hill, nearly circular 
in shape, and entirely cut off from the mainland when the lake is 
high. On it is situated the greater part of modem Apollonia, 
* Aboulliood, ApoIIonuda. The latter name It asoal in the Bjaantine his- 
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a dirty town with steep, narrow, and tortuous streets, and tall, 
projecting timber-framed houses. The buildings on the shore of 
the lake are almost all built on the solid foundation of the 
ancient wall and towers, which alone could justify their dan¬ 
gerously ambitious height of four and five stories. The walls 
can be traced right round the island, and in some places stand to a 


Fig. 3. 

ABOULLIOND : TOWER CALLED “KaSTRO" AND HILL OF S. CeORGE. 

considerable height*. They seem to date chiefly from the late 
Roman period, and are roughly built of squared stones, derived 
in many cases from earlier buildings. Their most striking 
feature is undoubtedly the square tower, called ‘'Kastro,** standing 
free to the left of the footbridge, into which are built the inscribed 
epistyle blocks of a stoa presented to the town by Hadrian*. 

* S«e I..ebas-Reinach, Itin. pis. 48, 49 for illuslrations of the walls. 

* Imcr. VI. ss (Le Bas, Inter. 1068) Ka]I^ap Tpal*[<u’dt *A8/M]ar^ A 0 

[yotf)<rror 8 «h> (TpaiAroD vi]^, 9 «oQ Nc[/»e(^ tt^ mar ?] rp riXrt nlrtfKe&aatr. 

A measured drawing of one block is shewn in Lebas-Reinach's y'ej'oge ArelUologique. 
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Just beyond it a recent 6re has disclosed a postern gate and the 
coping of a quay*. 

Access to the town is gained by an entrance>tower of Byzan¬ 
tine date, oblong in plan, and originally barrel-vaulted and 
furnished with a gateway at either end. Inside of this two 
blocks projecting from the wall on either side of the street seem 
to mark the site of the inner gate of the Roman wall. Hamilton 
saw and sketched another gateway in the south-western tower, 
presumably that shewn in Lebas’ plate. 

Inside the walls Lebas placed the site of a temple of Apollo. 
Though the assumption may be correct, the evidence he adduces 
is too fanciful to give the theory any support*. 

The second division of the peninsula is the rocky hill of 
S. George, irr^larly oval in shape and of slight elevation; it 
contains or contained remains of a rock-cut theatre and stadium*. 
The dark spires of the well-grown cypresses which crown its 
summit contrast prettily with the red tiles of the irregular line 
of houses which str^gles along the road out of the town; while 
the view from S. George back to the piled-up town on the 
island, with its lichened roofs and white minaret, all backed by 
the hills on the further shore of the lake, goes far to make one 
foiget the surpassing filthiness of the town itself. 

The isthmus joining S. George with the mainland is defended 
by a Byzantine walP, of which considerable remains are still 
standing; in Hamilton's day it was still faced with marble. 

* Hamilton it. 89 mentions tubstmclions of terraces or of a cella o( a temple 
west of the bridge. 

* Reinach, Vey. Arch. p. 89 ** Dans la ville actuelle plosieare preuves subsistent 
de I’existence d’un temple d’Apollou. Ainsi. dans la tour d'un maison Grea]ue...on 
Toit un fragment de sculpture qui rdpresente la t8te d'Apollon ndide autlesnis dHm 
fy«a^ro»....Tout pris de li on voit encore le conduit souterrain auquel fait allusian 
I'inscriprion ropportde par Sestini [loser, vi. 83^ et pris de U par cons^uent doit se 
trouver la place dont eelte m8me inscription fail mention, place qui trH-probablemoit 
itait stB^e en avaat da temple.” 

» Reinach, p. 39 “On Toit encore...remplacement d'un ih^tre indiqud par 
quelquci giadios et par la disposition semi-drculaire du sol: ua stade dont U reste 
unegrande partie de llidnicircle orienul, plusicurs assises encore en place qui doiveot 
avoir i^tpartenu k I’encelnte primitive, etc.” 

* Cf. Anna Comnena vt. 13 tot t« 8 xderpev mr 4 rx*t *rjd Theoph. 

1.7»o B. Local tradition bolds that S. George was entirely occupied by bouses before 
the Turkish wars. 
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Beyond the isthmus cultivation—chiefly mulberry orchards— 
b^ins: in this quarter Hamilton saw substructures of ancient 
tombs. North of this point, at a slight distance from the shore, 
is the low island called Kuz Ada^ still preserving in part the 
massive quay walls of a Hellenistic temenos. By these walls 
the island has been formed into a rectangle some 70 X45 metres, 
with a hcmicycle and steps let in to the western end (facing the 
town): the supporting wall stood originally about two metres 
above low-water level, and was provided with three sets, at 
different heights, of pierced corbels for the mooring of boats. 
Within the wall Lebas found traces of substructures, two fr^- 
ments of Ionic columns, and one of entablature from which 
(apparently) he restores* a hcxastyle temple within a colonnade 
and surrounded by exedrae. If this was the site of the temple of 
the great Apollo it should be remarked that the building is shewn 
on coins as tetrastyle. The fragments are said by Lebas to 
come from a building not later than the third century B.C., 
which is not out of accord with the Sauroktonos type of cultus 
image shewn in the temple. 

Strabo’s reference to the possessions of Cyzicus in the Odryscs 
country includes a vague mention of Apollonla, but the evidence 
of an early and continuous autonomous coinage makes it im¬ 
probable that Cyzicus exercised more than a nominal hegemony*. 
The first literary mention of the town is no earlier than the first 
century B.C, in connection with Lucullus’ capture of Mithra- 
dates’ convoy on the Rhyndacus^ Pliny mentions that it 
belonged to the conventus of Adramyttium and so to the 
province of Asia, in spite of its position beyond the Rhyndacus, 
as also Stephanus reckons it to Mysia, not Bithynia. It used 
the Sulian era as appears from an inscription of Domitian*. 

* So Hamilton. Also Vasili Chori according to L^as: I did not hear thia 
name. 

* Vojvgt Arth^legi^, Architecture, pK ii. 

’ Radet's suggestion that Apollonia was a Pergamene foundation is disproved by 
the earliest coins and rests at best on the mistake of Suidas, a.v. ’AToXXuvfar. 

* 'P\vX-JLucull. 11. It is called in theauibors Apollonia—Strabo57j, 

Steph. Bya., a Rhyndaco, Plin. v. 3s, Ptolemy v. e, C.I.G. 0981 and 

coins. 

* Inscr. III. 1. 
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The imperial coinage begins with the latter emperor and ends 
with Gallienus: no magistrates' names occur on coins (owing to 
the length of the to^vn name, which occupies all the available 
space) but Inscr. iii. 2 shews that the town was governed by 
a body of archons or strategi and mentions also an imperial 
procurator. 

We gather from coin types, which represent Apollo in a 
variety of poses, that the chief cultus image was of the Sauro- 
ktonos type, this being often represented within a temple*. The 
god is frequently associated with Artemis, to whom is probably 
to be attributed an interesting votive inscription* (IV. 45) re¬ 
cording a dedication of “ears” evidently to a healing goddess. 
The usual triad is completed by Zeus Hypsistus who is known 
at Apollonia from inserr. iv. 7, iv. 13. 

Apollonia became under the Byzantine empire a bishopric* 
of Pontus with the name of Theotokiana*: an undei^ound 
church of the Panagia Pantocratissa is still one of the curiosities 
of the town, but the chief church is that of S. George. The 
natural defences of the town fitted it, as we have seen, for a 
Byzantine rallying-place. Villehardouin* calls it ("Le Pulinach”) 
“un des plus forts et meilleurs chastiaux on peut querre, situ6 
sur un lac de I’eau douce.” The date of its final capture is not 
known, but may be placed in the early years of the 14th century. 

A small ruin at Karagatch® on a promontory a few miles 

Metopt. Apollonia may represent the “castrum 

Apolloniadis lacui vicinum, cognomenti 'Metopa*'” 

* B.M. Cftt. 16,17, 19, 30. A 8tele built into the wall of t hoote on the hill of 
S. George thews the god as Ctharoedus. 

* It is temptii^ to connect the bill of S. George the dragon-slayer with the shrine 
of Apollo Pythoctonus and the shrine of Kua Ada (“Maiden Island") with a temple 
where Artemis was the presidiog goddess. Dallaway saw architectural details and 
foundations on the hill of S. George (p. i8s). 

» Lequien i. 613. It is now in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Nicomedia, 
together with the surrounding Tillages, and the seat of the bishop's represeniaiire. 

* Lequien, 4 )r. rtV. VI., VII. *170, 

* Karagatch and Goelios are in reality ideulical though Kiepert marks them 
separately. Perrot could not find "Ullio” ifiaiatU, p. 91). 

* MfrwwM-was the name of a promontory oppoMteBysantium. See P.Gyllios quot¬ 

ing Dionysius (frg. 07) “Nomen invenit a figura: luim ex continentis parte planum eat 
.. .e* parte mans decliTis et ptaeceps." Cf. also Kp(ev in Crete and elsewhere. 
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in Acta SS. Feb. 4, p. 548*. Perrot found ancient remains 
there*, and Fontanier “restes de fortifications d'un genre 
sevfcreV' Kiepcrt, however, places Metopa on the south shore, 
where the passage between the hills and the lake is easily 
blocked*. 

The islands of the lake were in former times occupied by 
monasteries of Constantine, Paraskev< 5 , and Daniel. In one 
of these the patriarch Arsenius was educated*. Gerlach* 
mentions that in his time there were six or seven monks at 
S. Constantine and a metropolitan at Apollonia. 

* The Vifa Thtodon StudUae LXXX. (Migne) has ry drrtrfpor rjf \^i)t jnurT/)^ 
6 M^rwra KoXtirat, 

* Sa//vmir, p. 86. * p. 9^ 

* CT. Munro, p. 155. 

* Acrop. ch. liii. 113 B., Ntceph. Greg. i. 55, Ephr. 8948. to>9 fftaSe rjl X(^, 

and the ZiWfir X^udj, p. 511 ip rt»I tQp kotA ’Av*\XoM'Ul8a Xlptprfp 

pj^iilup. Geoigios Limniotes (Birf.’Bo^oX 6 >i«r Aug. 44), a monk of Olympus, was 
probably from Apolloniatis, though Ramsay daims him for Ptsidia ix. 454). 

* p. 437. Cf. Kleonymos, p. 39 'Brrd* W rt}? iHp^mu Pit^lSpta rpla, if uv 

rd fi^TMrro*’ «aX<?r<u Kadirat, ri ti dXXo ri roD ’Ayfov Kupfraprlptv, fpfia sol vais 
[for (a] d^a?«t «£>ptorer«t, ri 9 i trepop Klf KovX 4 , Ixoc nU w^pyop. 
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MILETUPOLIS, LOPADIUM, MIHALLITCH. 

There have been hitherto two claimants for the site of 
HiietnpoiiB. Miletupolis, Mihallitch and Melde near Kermasti. 

The former has been accepted till recently with 
some confidence, even by Kiepert, while the latter 
has recently produced evidence which seems in¬ 
contestable. Mihallitch is a large straggling town situated on 
a low hill sloping gradually down to the plain except on the 
abrupt western side, at the junction of the Tarsius, Macestus, 
and Rhyndacus, and about four miles from the bridge over the 
latter at Ulubad. The site is well adapted for a town, and it is 
difficult to believe that there was no ancient settlement on the 
site; it is also near Lopadium, with which Miletopolis is asso¬ 
ciated on the ecclesiastical lists, and many inscriptions, including 
one with the name of Miletopolis*, have been discovered there 
The two objections were the absence of any ruins on the site 
and the distance from the lake of Manyas, which is generally 
considered the ancient Miletopolitis. 

The alternative site Melde, which was identified by local 
tradition with Miletopolis apparently so early as Sestini’, and 
preserves traces of the name, lies on the low hills south of the 
plain of Mihallitch, some ten miles south of that town, two 
miles west of the Rhyndacus, and three from the market town 

KcTTDMti (Thursdays) and Kaza of Kermasti*. The latter, 
we may remark in passing, is extremely pictu¬ 
resquely situated on both banks of the Rhyndacus, here crossed 

* Inscr. VI. 7. 

* Lett. viiL "Melet,** wronglf stated to be on theLakeMajaslMasyaa). Monro 
now places Miletupolis certainly at Melde. J.H.S. xxi. 937. Cf. xvii. 179. 

* Cuinet gives the population as 9685 M., 1148 G., 887 A., 80 J. 
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by a wooden bridge. On the right bank are remains of a castle 
and a mosque which is said to have been a church: it still 
retains much elegant stone detail, and bears the name of Lala 



Fig. 4- Kermasti : Grille in Tukbeh op Lala Shahin. 

Shahinch*. The identification of Kermasti with Hiera Gerrae 
rests merely on the name (which Kiepert interprets with much 
more probability as Cremaste), and does not agree with Ptolemy*. 

* See Seaman’s Otxkan, p. tti, tie. “Lala Shahin tnlor of Orchan...built in 

Kermaaty a bridge and a dervUhes’ conrenL” (Cf. Bratntti 8i, Leunclavius, p. i8, 
and Ub. Sing. S 30, Clialcon. 36, and Von Hammer t. 113.) 

* See notes on Hiera Germe. Some authors call the place Kinnazli (Red-place), 
aTurkish perversion similar to Sivasli (sSebaste) in formation. 
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I find no mention of it earlier than Seaddin’s account of the 
conquest of Karassi’. 

At Melde there are few ruins above ground, but an illicit 

M*ide excavation, opposite the fifth kilometre stone from 
Kermasti on the Mihallitch road, has lately brought 
to light massive marble architrave blocks and other detail. 
Kermasti is always full of coins of Miletupolis, which are rarely 
seen at Mihallitch. The identification is further supported by 
the evidence of the bridge at Sultan>Chair, which is the link 
between Miletupolis and Hadrianutherae on the Cius-Pergamon 
road. 

The topographical evidence of the authors is slight Stepha- 
nus places the town between Cyzicus and Bithynia, by the 
Rhyndacus, while he speaks vaguely of Aphneion, probably 
through the confusion about the lakes, as near Cyzicus or 
Miletupolis*. Pliny* mentions Miletopolitae in his account of 
Mysia and speaks of the lake Artynia (» Apolloniatis) as near 
it*. I am inclined to believe that the lakes of Miletupolis and 
Apollonia—it fell between the territories of both cities—were 
identical, which accounts for the great confusion and does away 
with the remoteness of Miletupolis from its lake Apollonia is 
evidently the lake referred to as near Miletupolis tr'K^ciov 
(sic)) in the Vita S. Parthenii*. The connection of 
Miletupolis and Lopadium in the ecclesiastical lists suits Melde 
as well as Mihallitch. 

Sources for the early history of Miletupolis are almost 
non-existent. Its foundation was attributed to an eponym 
Miletus', and the autonomous coins, which date from the fourth 
century, are of Athenian typess though the town is not men¬ 
tioned in the Delian confederation accounts. This founder 
Miletus is evidently the son of Melas, who fled from Sadyattes 
to Dascylium and Proconnesus*, though he is probably of much 

* Ed. Bratatti. 

* O', also T. Reinoch, MUhr. £tipaior, p. too. 

* N.ff. V. H3. * ih. 14). • 7th Feb., p. 38. 

* The spelling of the town’s name varies between MriXiTvei^oXtr and HeXirod- 
reXif. The hero U called MciAhtoc on coins [ftfum. Ckro$i. 1906). The earliest 
coin ai^>ear8 to be one poblbhed in ff.C. 1904, 499. 

* Cf.'ATTuco^ otaa in on inscription (v. 56). 


* Nic. Damasc. fr. 63. 
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earlier origin, and essentially identical with the mythical eponym 
of Miletus*. 

Demetrius of Scepsis* says that the inhabitants of Miletu* 
polls were deported by “the Kings" (i.e. Antigonus or Lysi- 
machus?) to their foundation of Gargara, so that the latter had 
become half barbarous; there must, therefore, in spite of the 
boasted Athenian descent, have been a large native population. 

The trade of the great road down the Macestus probably 
passed mainly direct to Cyzicus in Greek times; under the 
improved communications of the Roman empire, however, 
Miletupolis waxed in importance and issued a large series of 
coins from Vespasian to Philip II.: the types include Athena, 
Artemis, Hermes, and Caduceus. The inscription of a Milcto* 
politan athlete who dedicated a statue at Cyzicus to his Kvpia 
irarpii* may suggest that the town was largely under the 
influence of Cyzicus, which indeed we should expect from 
Strabo’s account of her territory. 

The Byzantine bishopric of Miletupolis is represented as 
existing as early as Constantine by the Acta S. Partlienii*. 
Later Notitiae* connect it with Lopadium, and Miletupolis was, 
according to local tradition, destroyed by an earthquake '‘before 
the Turkish wars*.” 


* He is said to have been a grandson of Minos by Sch. Ap. Rh. r. 185, and was 
generally Uioughl to be of Cretan origin. Another example of the mythie hero god 
with a Lydian counterpart is to be found in Attis and Atys {Go/Jen Sough ll. 135). 
Considering the very various spelling of the luune we may perhaps connect it with 
the name of the river worshipped at Smyrna, and possibly with Mdes, king of Sardis 
(Hdt. 1.84). Melas.thennmeof Miletus’fatlter, is also a common river name: the con¬ 
nection is curiously paralleled by the river name Lycus in Pontns: Lyctis was said to be 
a son of Dascylus (the son of the Lydian Tantalus) and a n3rmph, daughter of the river 
Lycus (Sch. Ap. Kh. li. 75); cf. 714: the pedigree of Rhesus issimilsr: cf. the legend of 
Aeneas and Numicius). The type is that of an armoured warrior with spear and round 
concave shield stepping from a prow; it occurs on coins of several other Asiatic towns. 

* Ap. Str. 611. Orosius mentions the town in connection uith the Mithradatic 
war, VI. 1, to. 

* laser. 111. 51. * 7 Feb., p. 37. 

* No. X. Cf. also unpublished Notitia quoted in Ramsay's Giographg 160. The 
conjunction occurs as late as 1315 {Act. PeUr. Cemt. L 3). 

* P. Gyllius {dc Top. Corut. i.) mentions “MiletopoUs juxta Rhyndacum fuam 
tqtdiUm vidi funditus eversam, laeui Apolloniati propirt^uatn, adhue nomcn rtti- 
nmtetn.*' 
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Lopadium is first mentioned in a letter of Theodorus 
StuditesVbut merely as a stopping place where there was a 
caravanserai; with this it is interesting to compare a con¬ 
temporary Byzantine seal of the Xenodochus of Lopadium*. 
An earlier settlement may have existed; I was told of a terra 
cotta group or relief of “a man, woman, and snake" (Asklepios 
and Hygeia?) found within the walls: the “monastery" of 
S. Michael is still used for incubation. It Is possible that the 
early settlement was the ’Apra/oi/* of C.I.A. l. 

37 and Stephanus. 

Of the bridge, a notable strategic point in Byzantine history, 
Lopadium a good many piers are still visible, east of the 
Brid**. present wooden structure and near the north-east 
comer of the fortification; they are built of squared blocks, but 
the mins are too much damaged for a study in detail. The 
original stmeture was probably built by Constantine, after the 
choice of the new capital, to connect the Hellespontine province 
with Cius and Nicaea. S. Philetaerus’* journeying from Nicaea 
to Cyzicus (under Maximian) mentions the Rhyndacus but not 
Lopadium, and there was apparently no bridge in 258 A.D. when 
the Scythians were turned back from Cyzicus by the flooded 
river*: Anna Comnena further tells us that the bridge was 
called in her day the bridge of Constantine, from a chapel 
upon it* dedicated to him by Helena. 

The fortified town built by John Comnenus^ who used it as 
the base of his campaigns on the Sangarius, Is represented by 


^ Lett. i. 3 (c. 796 A.D.) Kari-ratVa^cr ir ry AotnroiSt^ 
iri rov^evoSAxov; AcmSier also in Fbnnta ll. 7 : ihe name is also spelt AoraW 
ifiasrim), Ao^i«r (G. Pachy. Andron. Pai. iv. 436), AvWSiep XI.). It may 

perhaps be connected with the oyster trade, for which shellfisb Cysient at least 
was famous. (PUn. xxxii. 11; ef. 76 ostreosa.) a. Lopadousaa in Libya. 
Str. 834. 

* Schlumberger, SigiUoxrapku Byiantine, p. 446, AwwoStow. 

> 'Afiraus is said to be Persian for npwt, cf. Hdl. vii. 6r. Hesych. s.y., and Steph. 
By*. s.T. Aprolo. A recent tr^uvaUU of Persian ligli at Kermaui suggests however 
that the Peniao post was on the upper Rbyndaou. 

* Ada SS. 19 May. ■ Zosimns l. 35. 

* XIV. c£ VI. 13. 

^ Qnn. II. 5 (38 B.), Nic. Chon. 44 B. Cinnamus says that John Comnenas restored 
the fortress (^/w^pter 4k rsipyr t^Kodcfi^). 
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the modern village of Ulubad* situated on the left bank of the 
Rhyndacus just below the lake. It consists of 13 Greek families, 
inside the walls, possessing two humble churches of S. Michael, 
and a large Circassian settlement, mostly outside the walls 
towards the west. The place has evidently decayed steadily, as 
the accounts of succeeding travellers shew: in Gerlach’s time 
there were six churches, the chief being of the Panagia*. 

MacFarlane mentions that it was still a great religious centre 
till the coming of the Circassians in 1845 rendered the paiugyris 
of S. Michael (Sept 6th) insecure for the Greeks. Of the 
present churches (both dedicated to S. Michael) the larger bears 
the inscription: 

'A.v^KoZofx^$ri iK ^d0pa>v 6 XafiwpoT- 

aro? ovTO? vao^ rov *Apx^^TpaT^ov 

^Tri Tov vapupardrov M-yjrpoTroXiTov Ntxata? Kvp 

Tcoo’>7<^ Sa-Trap^ tval €^68^ tcSp Xf^l- 

CTtapcjp TT)^ TToXiTcta? Mt^dKiT^tov, rov Aeiffa8o~ 

Xotpiov, ro>v re yeiropiKSv 

j^upitov <al rmv cwBpofujrav 

hei <ro}TT}p. 1847 XeTrrtfi^piov. 

In the west wall of the church is built a low relief of the 
saint, said to have been found during the building, and then 
engraved with its present inscription. 

The second church, which stands near the first, is reputed of 
great age and superior sanctity; around it is a cloister of sheds 
for the accommodation of pilgrims. The building itself is of 
the meanest, but contains a small miracle-working picture of 
great age painted on canvas’: it is in this church that incubation 
is practised. At the time of his visit MacFarlane saw two 
children lying before the altar, one in a high fever, the other 
suffering from a damaged kneecap. Lunatics are tied to a 
beam at the west end of the church: the usual period of incu- 

* The imme Ulu-abad means great city, a popolar etymol^ of the ancient 

J^padium. in the inscription below is an attempt to derive the word 

from the popular Greek X«<^dlS(er=meadow. 

* P- » 57 - 

’ A second picture, said to be of inferior antiquity, bears the date 1533, but has 
been much repainted. 
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bation is 40—60 days. A replica of the picture is sent out to 
patients unable to come in person, and is hung over their beds: 
the i^asma in the church is also said to have healing properties, 
but is applied externally only. 

The By7.antine enceinU, which has decayed very much even 
since Landron’s sketch*, is a trapezium about 475 x 150 metres, 
protected on its long northern side by the river, and on the east 



by a small tributary: the wall facing the river has almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared; the other three arc preserved in some 
places to almost their full height; they are solidly built of 
rubble and tile, about 300 metres thick, and studded with 
towers; there seem to have been twelve on the long, and six on 
the short sides. 

The best-preserved portion is that adjoining the S.-E. comer. 
Inside the comer itself are two ruined stairways, parallel with 

* IHh. pi. 44. 
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the walls and supported each on an arch and a half-arch, which 
led to the footway along the top of the walls, 

Karlier descriptions of the ruins' are somewhat vague. Spon 
says the towers were round and pentagonal, Egmont three-, 
four-, and five-sided. Prokesch’ round, hexagonal and octagonal; 
one well-preserved round tower projecting considerably more 



Fic. 6. Ulubad: Tower on the South Wall. 

than its width from the curtain remains*, and ruins of several 
which appear to have been of a narrow pentagonal form. 

Gerlach* saw five gates with crosses and rosettes on the 

* Prokesch 191, Spon 1. 989, Dallawaj 157. Egmont 189. MoustJer's (ketch 

U, I think, untrustworthy. * p. 194. 

* The fourth, counting westward, from the (outh.east corner. 

* 15*^7 '*Lupata ist eine alie Stadt, die Mouren theils niedergeworSen, theilt 
noch ganu: hat noch bey 5 Thor daran wie auch an Christenxeichen gesehen werden. 
Am ersten Thor dobey ein starckes Wavser durcb eine steineme Briicken vorUber 
fletsst: bat es ein auders verworffeoes Thor, ober welchem ttbenwercb ein Marmel- 

II. 6 
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lintels. The simple gateway at the north-west comer figured 
by Le Bas is almost unrecognisable. 

As a strategic point, commanding the Rhyndacus bridge— 
it could only be avoided by a d/tour round the lake, three days’ 
rough march^—Lopadium figures largely in the history of the 
centuries succeeding its construction. Edrisi (1117)* calls it 
“a considerable town with divers buildings and markets situated 
on the banks of a river fitted for great ships and surrounded by 
vineyards, gardens and villages,” and again*, “a great fortified 
town Lubadhia." Its military importance as the key of the 
western defences of the Hellespontine province was equalled by 
its commercial facilities as the head of the great Macestus valley 
road,and a secure walled town in troubled times. In the second 
crusade Conrad and Louis meet at the "chateau de Lupar*” and 
proceed up the valley. Villehardouin* calls it "Le Lupaire, une 
des meilliors cit^s de la terre.” 

The ecclesiastical importance of Miletupolis passed naturally 
to the fortified town: a bishop of Lopadium is mentioned at the 
time of the town’s revolt from Andronicus Comnenus (n84)* 
and the Franks made the place the seat of a Latin bishop during 
their supremacy*. In the Greek episcopal lists Lopadium is 
used as early as 1256 as the only title", though the earliest 
record of the archbishopric (1315) includes Miletupolis*: later 
Lopadium only is mentioned**. The archbishopric would seem 


Keta eingeniauret end da Greats du»n gchaoen. Nahe bey diesem Thor, an doem 
Thurm der Mauer swd untenchiedliche Zdchen wie Roeen oder andere Kitfaler an 
der nSchMen Pforten 3 Creuixe an der dritten Pforten sitxet eine Fran in dnem 
Stuhl." 

> Ducas 167 B. 

* In the Jiecutil dtlaSoc. dt G^. n. 305; bis map U published by Llewel. 

* 195 rw/tf. 

* Odo de Dto^lo ed. Guisot xxiv. 346. Cf. the Latin Inshopric (Lequien in. 943) 
Ubarensis. 

* Ducange, Far. 170. 

* Kicet. Chon. 363, 374 B.; but there is reason to believe that the bishop of 
Hadriani is meant, ai in some mss. (see Lamhros). 

f Liharensis, Lequien ni. 943. 

* Aet. Fair. Cam/. 1. 119; cf. I. 164 (l 33 i)- 

* /i. I. 3. 

M li. 1.144(1317): 1.147 (1339); 1- 164 (1331) i Xt. (X34<')- The doable 
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to date from the restored Greek empire. After 1327 the arch¬ 
bishop of Lopadium has the additional title vpoiBpo^ TapiXKvf 
which, according to Lambros, implies that the bishopric was 
in partibns and perhaps gives a clue to the final conquest by the 
Turks. 

In Turkish history Lopadium or Ulu-abad (great city) 
appears under the first Sultan: according to Seaddin, Othman 
made a compact with the (Karassian ?) governor of Lopadium, 
in return for services rendered, never to cross the bridge—the 
historian naively adds that “in times of need” the passage 
was made in boats—but on the reduction of Karassi, Orkhan 
destroyed it* and erected a wooden one in its stead. The walls 
of Lopadium were razed in return for the treachery of the 
governor*, and Orkhan built a caravanserai in its place. The 
bridge continued to be an important strategic point Here in 
1403* the generals of Mohammed and Isa, the rival claimants 
for the throne at the death of Bayezid. met for the first time 
and decided the struggle in favour of Mohammed. Here again 
Mohammed I. reviewed his troops on his way from Brusa to 
Pergamon*, and Murad in 1421 defeated the pretender Mustafa*; 
and so late as 1607, in the rebellion of Kalenderoghlu* the 
bridge was garrisoned against the rebels on their way from Brusa'. 
The only recorded Lopadian “worthy” is the gigantic Hassan 
who was conspicuous at the siege of Constantinople*. 

bUhopric may be ihe explanation of Leqaien’s Rkyndaeent diocese, but cf. Rhundaca 
in Atta SS.^ May 9, and Steph. By*. s.». Rhyndacos, both earlier than the Byzantine 
fortress. 

* This is a possible interpretation of the tradition preserved by Prokesch m. 19?, 
which attributes the destruction of the bridge to Osman. 

* Seaddin 5s. 

* Bratutii 1. 974. Von Hammer i. 369^-970. 

* Ducas 85 B., Von Hammer 1. 971. 

® Chale.995B., Ducas 1^7 B., Von Hammer i. 31 j, quoting Bratutti 11.5. Cantemir 
(tr. Tindal, p. 8 j) represents Murad on the Adrianople side of the bridge. In answer 
to his prayera Mustafa was seized with a violent bleeding at the nose oimI taken at 
Karagatch. 

* Von Hammer ii. 710, Natma (Or. Trans. Fund 348). 

' The sequel varies in our authors. Von Hammer says that the rebels were 
defeated by Silistrian reinforcemenu [vid Gallipoli) in the plain of Manyas, Naima 
that the rebels were victorious over those reinforcements at Gunen. 

* Phrantzes. 


6—2 
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The caravanserai is probably represented by the ruined but 
still imposing Issiz Khan’, half an hour from Ulubad 
KhAn. Rhyndacus. This build¬ 

ing is mentioned by many travellers between Ulubad and Bnisa, 
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Fjo. 7. Issiz Khan : Sketch Plan. 


and best described by Turner*. Gerlach* (on the evidence of 
the inscription over the doorway) says it was built (or rebuilt?) 
by Murad II. (1422—1450). This may refer to the chambers 
flanking the entrance which are separated by a straight joint 
from the main building. The khan is an oblong building with 
a low gable; it measures about 44 yards by 22, and is solidly 
built of brick and squared stone in regular courses. Two courses 
of stone blocks about 040 m. deep alternate with bands of brick¬ 
work of a depth of 0*35 m. The quoins arc of stone throughout 
The deeply-recessed entrance, on the south side, is flanked by 
two small chambers; it opens on a great hall divided by piers 
with plain chamfered capitals into a nave of six bays and slightly 
elevated side aisles. The segmental pier-arches and plain barrel 
vaults are of brick, the central vault being stilted to correspond 


> Colled (i) Hassix Khan by Sestini 85, (3) Kis Khan by Hamilton n.93. (3) Kiniz 
Khan by Perrot and Gaillaaree 176 ** through iu being made a receptacle for Rogues,” 
Covel, (4) Issiz Khan by Munro, p. ji. 

* III. 189. 

* p. 357 “VoD Sultan Murat dem 11 . erbauet wie ober dera Thor auf TUrkisch 
ctngehauen stehet.” 






Fic. 8 . Issiz Khan. 


Between the khan and Ulubad is the Gypsy fountain 
(Tchengen Tcheshme) probably, as Munro suggests*, to be 
identified with the toO KapvKtu^ \eyopMvf} of Anna 

Comnena xv. i. 

After the destruction of Lopadium its place was taken by 
Mihaiiitch. Mihallitch, mentioned first by Swddin in connection 
with the conquest of Karasi. It is represented as 
governed like Kermasti by a Greek prince, a vassal of Orkhan. 
Chalcondyles* mentions the town in his account of 

the severing of the bridge in 1421*. 

* An illustration of the interior u published to SUtb. Brri. Accut., 1898, 584. 

* p. 163. 

* 335 B. The first occurrenceof the name is in a Frankish sarcophagus inscription 
at Perm {1397- SttB.S.A. xi. p. 57). 

* The name finds parallels in Symeon Magister’s nO MtxaijXirt^ {<^43)* 
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Fortification \ras now not indispensable^ and Mihallitch had 
the advantage of a small port. Mihallitch Iskalesi, two hours 
down the Maccstus, whence goods were shipped to Constanti¬ 
nople. The town stood thus between Brusa, Constantinople and 
Smyrna*. Caravans from the latter split at the opening of the 
valley, part going to Brusa, and part to Constantinople*. The 
mediaeval importance of this route is shewn by the massive 
Turkish causeway and ruined bridge over the Maccstus just 
north of Mihallitch. 

The place is now inhabited by a large Turkish and Albanian* 
population and about 900 Greek and Armenian families*; it 
covers a large area and is rendered picturesque by its dilapidated 
houses with projecting upper storeys, built of wood with tile 
filling, and frequent cypress-trees and minarets. Several of the 
mosques are old, dating presumably from the prosperous period 
of the town’s history when it stood at the head of the Smyrna 
road. The place gained an unenviable notoriety in 1846 owing to 
a massacre of Christian Albanian immigrants; their story is 
given by Mordtmann*. 

Of the mosques the Imaret, a once magnificent building 
ruined by the earthquake of 1855, was built by Karadja Pasha, 
Beylcrbey of Rumili, who fell before Belgrade in 1456*: his 
turbeh is in the western bay of the porch. The plan of the 
building is a simplified version of the contemporary Yeshil Jami 
at Brusa, le. four domed compartments arranged as a headless 

Mikhailly new Thyatdr» /Vrfwxr.1894, p- 90®)- Mikhayil near Prym- 
nessus (Raau. Pkryg. ji), and Nicomedia (MeleUoa, Bifk/ttia, f 7). 

There u a village of the lame name in Epiru* near Prevesa, and li U not improbable 
that the town was settled with slaves by some early pasha (cf. below, p. 154). Seaddin 
derives the name from a Christian prince Michael who held the place in the reign of 
Orkhan, Kennasti being held by bis sister Kerroastoria, but this is probably merely 
fantasy. 

* Cf. Le Bai, BJo. PkU. i. 39. * Cf. Von Egmoot 189. 

* Mahommedan dependents of Gbalib Pasha: the remnant of the persecuted Chris¬ 
tian immigrants of 1846 passed on to the Brusa district. 

* Cuinet assesses the population at 600 M., 6781 G., 400 A., but the Mahommedan 
element has probably increased. 

* Avtland 1658, 556 if.; cf. also MacFarlane. 

* Von Hammer t. 440, Laon. Chalc. 419 B. Karaja Pasha seems to be confused 
locally with Karaji Achmet, a sheikh of the reign of Orkhan, buried near Akhissar 
(Seaaun’s OrehoH, p. 115; cf. Ramsay in iX. Cougr. af OrutCaluts it. 38s). 
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Greek cross, with a porch along the long (northern) side. The 
domes and pendentives are of brick, the rest of the building 
of a coarse brownish sandstone. Brick is inserted in the joints 
except in the minaret which is of stone throughout. The north 
porch, which consisted of five domed bays and rested on pillars 
of breccia and marble in alternate blocks', has almost disap¬ 
peared. From the central bay an elegant portal in breccia and 
marble* leads directly to the central and southern domes: the 
latter is entirely ruined. Immediately inside the entrance 
passages run east and west, each leading directly to a spiral 
staircase (the western is that of the minaret) and opening south 
to the subsidiary east and west domes. 

Tumbekli Ojami is a small simple building, orientated 
about east-north-east and constructed of stone and tile in courses: 
tile is used for the arches of the windows and for the projecting 
cornices. The building consists of three parts; (a) the narthex, 
divided from the main body by a colonnade of three arches, the 
central slightly pointed; {d) the main body, a square roofed by 
a rather high dome resting on an octagonal drum; (r) a northern 
annexe opening from the narthex, and apparently contemporary 
with the main building, though the roofs are clumsily joined. 

Though both buildings contain ancient fragments, I see no 
reason to believe that either was formerly a church*. 

The present Greek church (S. Demetrius) is a plain structure 
rebuilt in 1805. 


' Mordtmann in AusUutd 1855, p. 556, wbo curiously culls the huilding "eine 
priichtigeGriechische Kirche welche 1457 io eineMoschee veriindeltwurde," posdbly 
on the ftuthority of the inscription, but the building is throughout TuritUh, though old 
blocks were used. 

■ Illustrated in Sbtr. Btrl. Ak. 1898, 554, 553. 

• Local tradition attributes this origin to the Tnmbelcli, and Mordtmann aAnns 
the same of the Imoret {AiaUmd, 1855, 536). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HADRIANUTHERAE, BALUKISER. 


Hadrianutherae stood on the road from Cyzicus and 
KsdrUnu. Milctupolis to Pcrgamon, about its middle point. 

th«r«e. Its site has consequently long been placed in the 

neighbourhood of Balukiser, which occupies a similar central 
position on the roughly corresponding modem route from Pan¬ 
derma and Brusa-Ulubad to Soma. 

Balukiscr stands under a low hill near the north-west corner 
of its well-watered plain, which drains east into the middle 
course of the Macestus (about Kebsud), and communicates 
northwards by the valley of that river, and by the pass of Demir 
kapu (slightly west of it), with the lower lying coast levels; 
south and west of the plain the passes of the main watershed 
afford it communication with Smyrna and Adramyt respec¬ 
tively. 

The town itself is a large and picturesque market centre 
(Tuesday) with well-stocked bazaars: a yearly fair, lasting a 
month and frequented by merchants from Adramyt, Brusa, and 
Smyrna, is held there on the 5th September and following days*. 
The population includes some two hundred Greek families, with 
a school and church of the KoifLri<ri'i and a considerable Armenian 
element*. 

Administratively it is the seat of the Mutessarif of Karassi, 
originally an independent Seljuk principate governed by its 
eponymous founder and his descendants, and taken over by the 
Osmanlis under Orkhan. Of the Seljuk princes of Karassi we 

* Mordtautno, Autland, 1854, p. 736; cf. Wnlpole If. I43 where the date is given 
ti the tnd Safir. Labordc, p. 19. 

> Cuinet's figures are 9875 M., i«66 G., 194I A. 
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know little: the territory* was acquired by Karassi, or by his 
father Kalami* who was succeeded by his son Demir Khan: 
the latter ruled in Balukiser while Orkhan held B^usa^ 
He is evidently the &px^^ ^pvyia^ Tafitjpx^vrf^ tov 
T ia^rj who made terms with the Greek emperor at Pegae in 
1328*. The country under him is described in enthusiastic 
terms by Schihab-cd-din who mentions its maritime power and 
exports of silk and laudanum*. Demir Khan was probably 
succeeded by Seaddin's Aglan>beg, at whose death intrigue 
brought the principality to Orkhan*. 

Karassi was enlarged by the addition of the Sanjak of Bigha 
in 1876 (when the Dardanelles ceased to be the capital of the 
Archipelago) and remained a vilayet till 1888 when it was joined 
to Brusa, and the Bigha Sanjak placed under the central 
government'. Balukiser was already, in Seljuk times, a “ large 
and beautiful town*," and was embellished under the Osmanlis 
with the usual pious works, Bayezid Yilderim founded the 
mosque and medressch near the river*: the mosque has a rather 
quaint interior divided into nave and aisles by two ranges of 
stilted arches resting on short columns : some of the latter have 
Roman and Byzantine caps. The mosque and turbeh of Zaganos 
Pasha the vizir of Mahommed II.** have only lately been pulled 
down and rebuilt by the last governor after sustaining great 
damage in the recent earthquake. Hadji Khalfa mentions an 
aqueduct built by the same Zaganos Pasha and a mosque and 
tekkeh founded by a certain Lutf-Ullah Bairam who was himself 
buried there’*. To Zaganos are also attributed the foundation of 

* *pvyta MryoXij 'Awow r&Ktos ixp* (Ducas 13, 14 B.)s Ta 

AvSlat fvTt Mvaiox (Chalc. 15 B.). 

* So Chaloondyles. 

* Schihab<ed*din, Ibn Batutah. 

* Contac. 1. 339. lakdji, hrethtr of Demir Khan and prince of Mermere in 

Schihab*cd.din. 

* PP- 3 .^ 9 - 353 * 

* A list of the princes of Karassi U given by Mas Latrie ( Trisor, col. 1795)* 

^ Cuinet iii. 694. 

* Ibn Batuta, p. 73. • Cf. Hadji Khalfa, p. 514. 

Von Hammer 1.431; Chalcondyles 383 etc. 

»* p. 48a. I saw, in 1904, several granite shafts and a capital of very el^nt 
arabesque design on the site of the new mosque of Zaganos, then Imikiing. Laborde 
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a medresseh and the still existing bath, a many-domed building 
containing accommodation for both sexes. 

The name Balikcsri, given to the town by Seaddin in his 
account of the conquest of Karassi*, is, as the early maps shew, 
a corruption of Palaeo-Castro*, though it is rapidly developing 
into the quite inappropriate Balukhissar (“Fish-Castle”). 

From the name, therefore, we should expect an ancient site 
on the spot, which it would be convenient to identify with 
Hadrianutherae, but the town, though it naturally acts as a 
focus for inscribed stones and other portable antiquities, has no 
ruins to shew. 

We have thus no strong case for the identification of Balukiser 
with Hadrianutherae, but a certain amount of reason to suppose 
that the Roman town lay somewhere in the neighbourhood— 
the plain is ill-known and we can point to no definite site with 
confidence—since 

(1) The extent and fertility of the plain are natural reasons 
for the existence of a large country' town in it at all ages: the 
more so as 

(2) This plain is on the natural road between Miletupolis 
and Pergamon, and an ancient road on the lines of the present 
dtaussh was traced by Munro down to the plain. 

(3) Besides the evidence of the name we can point to a 
certain number of inscriptions and worked stones as evidence 
for the existence of an ancient site in the district 

mentions a peristyle formed of is loperb columns of granite at the principal mosque 
(cf. also Pilckier-Muskau 395). Another mosque (which Laborde says he drew) is 
described as an old Arab mosque adorned with several columns and pilasters in white 
marble. This is possibly the foundation of Lutf-Ullah Bairam, which was also 
destroyed In the earthquake and rebuilt in the plainest style. Cuinet says that 
Balukiser boasted before the disaster "91 mosques and mesjids, an old clock.tower 
much admired, one Imaret, two monumental fountains, simedressehs, 6 public baths 
of Seljnk date and a vaulted bazaar built doubtless about the same period." It has 
now scarcely an old buildup of interest. 

* Tr. Bratutti 1. 5* (*.0. 1317); Schihab-ed-din appears to call it indtAerenily 
BaKkesri or Akhara (ss'Axi»««w»?) N«t. et Extr. xi». 339, 333, 363. Maliktnri and 
A^ara are evidently Arabicisms. 

» PoHtoarc appean at least as early as the map of Castaldi (c. 1545, published in 
Sathas, Mrificuia iiL) and is copied by much later map-maken. Ramftay's conjecture, 
Balyk Hitsar, is fwt out of court by Seaddin and Ibo Batutah who write ^ ’ 

this is still, I believe, the official spelling. 
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(4) Coins of Hadrianutherae, rare elsewhere, are common 
at Balukiser. 

In 1901 Munro found an important Greek site with numerous 
remains at Beykeui, south-west of Kebsud, a small town on the 
right bank of the Macestus from which a long series of in¬ 
scriptions has come: this site he at once identified with 
Hadrianutherae’. In support of the attribution he urges 

(1) that the site is much more important than any known 
in the Balukiser plain: 

(2) that, being close under the hills, it is a suitable location 
for the Royal Chase of Hadrian : 

(3) that it is near to Bigaditch which he identifies with 
Achyraiis (sec below): 

(4) Uiat it lies on one great route to the Caicus valley. 

It is only since a visit to Kebsud and Beykeui that I have 
ventured to dissent from these conclusions. In answer to the 
arguments above I submit: 

(1) that a series, even a long series, of sepulchral monu¬ 
ments, is not sufficient evidence of the site of a town of 
Hadrianutherae’s importance: 

(2) that the hill-country south and west of the plain is, or 
was, heavily wooded, and the Kaza of Balukiser has more forest 
land than any other in the Sanjak*: 

(3) that the site is, as Munro himself held in 1895*, too far 
east for the road between Miletupolis and Pergamon, while the 
modern road down the valley between Kebsud and Susurlu is 
not passable for wheeled traffic, and the ancient road has been 
traced to within a few miles of Balukiser. Nor, except on the 
assumption that AchyralisssBigaditch, can I see any evidence 
that the great road to the south passed by these points. 

Kebsud is indeed in a remote position, and communicates, as 
we have said, only by a very narrow valley with the Balukiser 
plain. 

I continue, therefore, to look for the site of Hadrianutherae 
in the plain of Balukiser, preferably towards its south-western 

1 J.H3. XXI. *3«. 

» Cfnsu/ar report on tko Vilayet of Srusa 1897. 

» p. 165. 
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corner. Its discovery hangs, so to speak, on the turn of a spade, 
for the site may He hidden in some stiH untilled plot of ground. 
Tchaoush-keui, near which remains were noted by Fabricius*, is 
up to the present too insignificant, and Barndyr, whence I have 
a small bronze statuette of Asklepios, seems too far west 

Of the history of Hadrianutherae nothing is known but the 
story of its foundation by Hadrian after a successful bear-hunt 
mentioned by C^renus and others*. The etymology has been 
thought to be a popular one : certainly the spellings 'ABptavov- 
6 vpa* and Hadrianuteba* suggest the termination -teira (as in 
Temenothyra,Thyateira), but the imperial coinage, which begins 
with Hadrian himself and continues to Philip, gives consistently 
'ABptauoOyjpirav. Among its types are the bear’s head* (com¬ 
memorating the hunt of Hadrian), and of the gods Zeus, 
Dionysus, Asklepios, Telesphorus*, the bull Apis and the '*aya 06 ^ 
»;/>&)?" Antinous. From the great prominence given by Aristides 
to the temple of Zeus Olympius on the neighbouring hill of 
Atys we may surmise that Hadrian’s foundation took the place 
of an old village centre of the indigenous religion. The gods 
of this shrine, probably the male divinity of universal powers 
and his youthful emanation, were possibly first Grecised as Zeus 
and Dionysus, and later equated indifferently to the Pergamene 
couple Asklepios and Telesphorus, the Egyptian Serapis and 
Apis, or the imperial Hadrian and Antinous. The inevitable 
female third party seems here, as at Poeraanenum, to have been 
of less importance. 

In Byzantine times Hadrianutherae was the seat of a 
bishopric under Cyzicus* and was later eclipsed in importance 


* Si/ai. Acad. Btrl. 1S94, 901 “Zohlreiche Bauglieder tus Tmchjri, Siolen, 
•luriormige Pouunente tat Trachyt und Marmor, olles von spiier, roher Arbeit, 
anch Stlkdte eiaes byaantiDUchen Fladjreliefa mit roben Thierfijoren aus Mamor.” 

* Cedren. 1. 437 B. Script. Hut. Aug. Hadr. ao. Xipbil. LXIX. 10. Cedrenus’ 
r«» lurincx (cf. 7 W. Stud. Vita »i.) ia explained by Tomaschek a» equivalent to 

in mitatis (i.e., within the confine* of the Royal Chase?). Utrira is used in the 
Mod. Gr. of Crete as equivalent to MavSpi (sbeepfold) with the same root idea of 
* enclosure' (G. Meyer, Ntugr. Studien). 

* Cone. Nic. II. * TtA. Ptut.'f cf. Ramsay, Gcag. 135 and 437. 

* H.C. VI. 91. * same coin). 

* Lequien 1. 769. 
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by the neighbouring fort Achyraus, built by John Comnenus^ 
to guard the important southern roads. Consequently the 
bishops, as at Lopadium and elsewhere, took the double title*, or 
even the later one alone*. 

The name of the fort is very variously spelt, which suggests 
that it was not Greek in origin. Most usually 
called ft it is Grecised to ft ai 

’Ox^pai*, while the crusaders call it Esseron* or Sycheron*, and 
the valley in which it stood Vallis Ascaratana*. Theodore 
Studites mentions it in the 9th century as Kw/417 

The name was evidently given to the district, which was 
apparently distinct from the Opsician theme. It is called 
Provincia Acherau in the PriviUginm Alcxii 1199”, and Provincia 
Acherari in the Partitio Romaniae^\ 

In the treaty of Theodore and the Latins it is the frontier of 
the latter party, and Calamus (Gelembe) is neutral ground”. 

The castle of I lodja Kalesi agrees well with what we know 
of Achyraus: it stands about 2^ miles S.S.E. of the village of 
Eftele on a high grassy spur bounded on three sides by the 
right bank of the stream of Hodja>d^rd, which two hours and 
a half lower down passes the village of Mendoura. The spur 
slopes steeply enough even on its landward (S.) side and affords 
an ideal site for a castle. The site enclosed by the walls is an 
irregular trapezium, the extreme length perhaps 200 metres: 
the walls are best preserved on the landward side, where the 
two massive semicircular towers which flanked the entrance 

* Nic. Chon. 44 6. 

’ Notit. X., XIII. and two unpoblished, quoted by Ramsay, Gi«g. 155. 

> Act. Pair. Omst. I. 119 Notit iii. 

* Acrop. 30, Pochy. 11. 433 and Noiiiiae (Xiii. has ’Axx^oeWwt), Cantac in. 39; 
cf. Theod. Scutar. Xl. roC tiiarpw rw ‘Oxvpw ^ ’Axv^om ro^ rurt Xtytrai: 
the ethnic U 'Axvpointt in Cantac. IL i8o. 

* Eph. 7750. 

* Nicet. 44 B. Epbr. 7431, 7513, 7991. 

* Odo de Diogilo, p. 350 (Gnizoi). • Anabert. 

* Cf. Sagara in Hierocles and 'Arca^rdt, an Anatolian ethnic in P.A.S^ iti. 
p. 371. Kiepert identities the plain with the Apia Campos ofPolyb. v. 77. 

” PiVtf cvi. (Migne). 

” Tafel and Thomas Lxxxv. i. p. 346 ff. 

” exxi. L p. 453 ff. Cf. the Episcepseis of Apollonia and Lopadium. 

“ Acrop. 30; cf. Eph. 7750. 
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Stand six or seven metres high; they are solidly built of rubble 
and tile, the latter inserted both perpendicularly and horizontally 
in the joints. Portions of two other towers survive on this side: 
the river walls have all but disappeared. 

On the low ground beneath the castle a roofless eleven-sided 
tekke carefully built of squared stones shews that the site was not 
deserted in early Turkish times, while the proximity of the 
village Eftele (Ptelcae?) is in itself strong evidence for the 
identification of the castle with the Byzantine fortress of 
Achyraiis'. It is indeed the only Byzantine building in the 
district worthy to rank with Eski Manyas and Ulubad as a first- 
class fortress. 

The only other claimant for the site is the important 
mediaeval castle of Bigaditch’: this stands above the small 
town of the same name* on the right bank of the upper Ma- 
cestus and is described by Hamilton as a **circular wall enclosing 
about two acres, strengthened by several square and round 
towers of no great antiquity." This identification will hardly 
stand after the discovery of a castle so much nearer the great 
road and Balukiser as Hodja Kalcsi. 

The mountain near Achyraiis was called Cyminas or Ciminas*, 
and is mentioned with Olympus as a haunt of monks*: it is 
probably to be identified with Sivri-tepe which is a conspicuous 
peak from the site of the castle. Munro found a rock-cut 
hermit’s cell at Persi near by, and the monastery tcSv 
whose abbot was present at the second Council of Nicaea, may 
have been one of the religious houses of the district 

* See below, p. 133. • Munro 171; cf. Hamiltoo n. 1 16. 

* Bigaditch U a iata of Balukiser with a population of ocarij 4000 almost entirely 
Turkish. Its chief industries are tanning, opium and cotton. 

* ...[Kyu»a], oSrw yip ri ipoi KaXttrai ri rei ’Axu/uUw r^(u>w Act. XV. 

sp.3oB.(cf.Ephr.773i). It is there mentioned as the boundary of the Latina. The 
identiheatioa was first made by Munro. 

* Theoph. Contin, 419 B. Genes. 82. M/a SS^ July j-p. 247; cf, 

in TAtad. S/udiiat l^Ua cii. Mignc. L. PeUt in Anai. Boll. xxv. t8 \r$aU) identifies 
Cyminas with Dikmendagh in Paphlagonia. referring to his Fit de Mithd Maltinos, 
p. 51, note It, which I have not been able to consult, but (without rejecting Aero- 
poliia abscJutely) it seems a difficult theory to substantiate. 

* Mansi xm. 151; cf. fire* roO Adaxov in TA<cd. Studitae Vita cil. Migne, 

Mkh. MaUmi. 
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THE LOWER GRANICUS PLAIN. 

The considerable plain through which the Granicus flows is 
Atfmteu. capable of supporting a large population. It was 
occupied in Homeric times by the city of Adrasteia, 
from which it took its name*. Apollonius* identifies it with the 
vehiov which others apparently associated with Olympus, 

king of the Mysians and presumably of Mysia Olympene: this 
second name (tn} 7 rniov) was evidently connected with a local 
legend of the birth and infancy of Zeus. 

The city was said to take its name from Adrastus, son of 
Merops of Percote*: who first established here the worship of the 
goddess Adrastea*: the marriage of his daughter Cleite to the 
hero Cyzicus is evidently an attempt, aided by the existence of 
a cult of Adrastea at Cyzicus, to bring Cyzicene legend into line 
with the Homeric cycle*. 

The city had decayed in Strabo’s time, and its ancient 
oracular shrine of Apollo Actaeus and Artemis Kara rrjp 
nu«iTijv*(?) removed to Parium. Other towns in the plain were 

^ Sir. 587, 588. Ils sitaation between I^pos and Parium (cf. Sleph. Bjra.) may 
be understood if we auppoae the road to aroid the coast here. 

■ I. 1116 and Sobol. See also Part zii. 

» Horn. //. 11. 838 

01 Si *ASpiiffT4tir r* <tx^ 'AraisoB, 

Kol tx^ Spat alwi, 

Twy ^px "ASpijcrSf rt nl Xtao^iipiff, 

Ttt Miporar Ilc/Nntfelav.... 

* Antimachus ap. Str. 588 9apa fiSaa 

* Another version (Steph. Byz. s.v.) derived the name from Adrasteia, daughter 
of MelUseua. Stephanos mentions a village Melissa in the Cyzicene territory. 

* p. 588 V.l. IXaeriJjzi'. 
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Sidene* on the Granicus of which we know no more than that it 
was destroyed by Croesus, and Didymateiche, whose name may 
be preserved in the modern Dimetoka, on the eastern tributary 
of the Granicus: it is only mentioned as a humble member of 
the Delian league. 

From these slight records we may surmise that Adra.steia 
and Sidene were the political centres of the district in the 
Homeric and Lydian periods respectively: this centre shifted 
naturally in Greek, Roman and mediaeval times to the coast 
(Priapus, Pegae), and has now, under the Turkish occupation, 
reverted once more to. the plain. 

Bighashehr (“Boghazshehr" = *‘city of the gorge” by popular 

BiEhuhehr etymology and the well-known partiality of the 
Turks for broad vowels) is the modem centre of 
this district It is prettily situated at the opening of the valley 
of the Bigha-Chai but has suffered much of late years from fire. 
The quarter about the bridge Is still picturesque, especially when 
viewed from the grassy space on the further side where the camel 
trains are pastured and the yearly fair is held. The population 
is assessed at 8395 Mohammedans, 1445 Greeks, 160 Arme¬ 
nians : there seems to be a laige Bulgarian (Pomak) element 
both in the town and its neighbourhood and the plain is being 
gradually filled by immigrants. The town, once the capital of 
the important Sanjak now governed from the Dardanelles*, is 
at present the seat of a Kaimakam. It is connected with the 
port of Karabogha by a newly-built road and by horse-tracks 
through Avunia and Tchanbazar with Adramyt At Tchanbazar 
a yearly fair is held of which Cuinet* gives the following account: 

“ The number of persons who frequent this fair is estimated 
at 20—25,00a They flock to it in picturesque caravans pro¬ 
tected by the local gendarmerie; man and beast camp in the 
open air, while the dealers in stuffs, embroideries, colonial pro¬ 
ducts, etc., take their places under great sheds run up for the 

* Sir. 587, 601. Marqurdt, p. 81, gives it Lydian origin on the strength of the 
name. Steph. mentions a in Ljdu. 

* Bigha Sanjak ” may be the explanation of the name BKttingU, Beesangial given 
by the i6ih—17th century cartographeia to the country west of the Macestus. 

* ni. 754. 
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purpose, and divided into small compartments. The money 
which changes hands at this fair amounts to a very considerable 
sum: the chief merchandise consists in cattle, copper kitchen 
utensils, stuffs of all sorts, and the rich Turkish costumes which 
are made and embroidered at Bigha and Brusa. The sellers 
come chiefly from the Dardanelles, Rhodosto, Brusa, and even 
Smyrna- After the third day the fair at Tchan is removed to 
Bigha...where it goes on for six days.” 

If, as is possible, Bighashehr is on the site of Adrasteia or 
Sidene, ancient monuments are surprisingly few and ruins non¬ 
existent. 

The history of the town is obscure: it seems to have existed 
beside the maritime settlement of Pegae and to have borne 
the same name*, of which the modern one is a corruption : 
von Hammer mentions it as the administrative centre of Karassi 
under Suleiman, son of Orkhan*. 

The plain was in Strabo’s time divided between Cyzicus, 
Priapus and Parium. On the marches of the Cyzicene and 
Priapene territory stood the village of Harpagia*, associated with 
the legend of the rape of Ganymede^ 

Priapus, a colony either of the Milesians or the Cyzicenes*, 
Pri.pu«. occupied the low promontory of Eski Kaleh Burnu 
just west of the mouth of the Granicus. The shape 
of this promontory, Jiideich has suggested*,perhaps accounts for 
the dedication of the colony to the rude nature-god of Lamp- 
sacus'. This god, a son of Dionysus by Aphrodite or the 
nymph Chione (or even, as some authorities held, a form of 
Dionysus himself), was intimately connected with the culture of 


* Tomaschek (p. 14) **Uzzano spricht dcutlich von etner citU di Spigoa nn 
Meere, el>enso Pach7m«re> von der repaSaXa?0'(a rdXtf Ilirro^ neben einer zweiten 
mehr inlilndischen St&dt gleichen Namem “ [i.e. tb« ** Sptgasi of Barbaro«sa’& 
expedition]. 

“ I. 135 - 

• Thuc. vrii. 107. Str. 587. Sieph. Bf*. Hellespontine tribute list*. 

* C£ Suidas, f.v. M(rwt, Athen. XZll. 6ot. 

• Str. 587. • Si/tS. Btrl. Atad. 1898, it. 551. 

» For the god Priapus see Preller-Robert 735. Cf. 3«3, note a. Athen. i. 54. 
Schol. Theocr. i. ar. Arriao frag. 39. Str. 387. Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 931. B.C.H. 
1. 409 (relief from Gallipoli). 
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the vine, for which the surrounding country is peculiarly adapted*, 
and had all the naively gross characteristics of a rustic god 
unacquainted with city refinements. 

Of the town’s history we know little or nothing; it appears 
in the Delian tribute lists as one of the Hellespontine allies of 
Athens, but never rose to any importance, being over-shadowed 
by Parium; the latter encroached on its territory with the con¬ 
nivance of the Attalids, to whom Priapus fell with the rest of 
Hellespontine Phrygia*. Two Latin inscriptions found near 
Karabogha*. mentioning Hadrian as “ founder of the colony,” have 
suggested that Parium and Priapus together formed the “colonia 
Gemella” whose coins are so frequent in the Cyztcus district In 
support of this theory it is worthy of note that, while a number 
of inconsiderable towns in the district possessed mints in the 
second and third centuries A.D., imperial coins of Priapus depend 
on the dubious evidence of Vaillant: and that Priapus and 
Parium were later joined in a bishopric. 

In the neighbourhood of Priapus Stephanus mentions a 
place T-yvij of which nothing further is known. 

In the later middle age the site was occupied by the Italian 
trading station* of Pegae, which the chroniclers of 
Barbarossa’s march mention already in 1190 as 
*‘(Spigast)*civitasLatinisinhabitata*.” In 1204 Nicetas^desaibes 
it as a "city of the Hellespontine Latins,” and Villchardouin* 
likewise " Espigal, une cit^ qui sor mer siet ct ^re popl6e de 
Latins.” It played an important part in the history of the 
Frankish empire “beyond the arm of S. George*,” remained the 


^ Str. 587. * Str. 588. * In$crT. in. 10, 11. 

* Hierocles has Baris. 

* E/t Ilirras like Isnik, Ismid. 

* Cf. the license to trade granted b; Manoel Comnenus to the Genoese in 1x78 
(Saoli, De/lg toUttia da Gauvesi ii. t88 (14)) and the coocessioci of Michael Paloeologos 
to the Venetians (n6s) which mentions Pcgic Bayr. Akad. Phil. Hitt. Ct. 
1850, pp. >80, 103), and for the whole siib)ect Heyd, Getch. des LtvanUkatidtls itn 
Mittdalier, and the documents in Tafel and Thomas. 

' p- x$. * >80, Ducange; cf. G. Pachjr. 11. 415 ira/Mi#aXaf«fa r&Xix 

* A titular(?) Sin dt Uu Pigat (ii6t) is mentioned in the Chronujut de 

(p. 31 inArV/^rVe), and in the AwiT/kr Ou/ramrr (p. 545, Re;): aLatin 
bishop P. Gasparo Gasporini di Spiga. was bnried in S. Francisco at Galata (de 
BoTgo, p. 350). 
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seat of a Byzantine bishopric together with Parium' as late as the 
fourteenth century, and was one of the last Greek strongholds in 
Asia to fall. Even after the conquest by the Turks it was still 
an important Italian trading station* 



To-day its successor, Karabogha, on the shore below the 
headland is without importance save as the landing-place for 
Bighashehr. It is served by a steamer from Constantinople 
twice a week. On the site of the ancient city are considerable 
remains of mediaeval walls extending all round the headland*. 
The wall and towers on the landward side are still in fair preser¬ 
vation and form a conspicuous sea-mark. They are built on the 
slight slope of a depression severing the peninsula from the 

* The bishopric of Ptsat and Parium is first mentioned io Pair, i. 

Ixvii.). It vns tM partibus apparently after 1334 {Hid. i. civ.) when the signatare 
is niry<i*' eol Ilap^ov eel wp 6 iSp«t Pdrev: cf. Lambros on the Archbishopric of 
Lopadium. 

* Cf. Uzzano and the Portolam. 

* Cf. Von Richter, p. 433 ff. and the account of the taking of the Acropolis by 
John de Brienne (Acrop. xxx.). 
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continent: the slope seems to have been increased by artificial 
embankment The best preserved towers are at the northern 
end of the fortification which is the highest point of the defended 
area. These towers are pentagonal (four sides projecting from 



• Fic. la Tower at Karabooha. 

the curtain) and built entirely of tile: the interior plan is round, 
the upper storey domed and the lower strengthened by additional 
thickness added from within: angular breastworks of rubble give 
additional stability to the bases of the towers. The wall was of 
rubble and seems to have been restored in Turkish times. 
Within the fortifications are traces of a cross-wall cutting off the 
high north-western corner, and several laige cisterns. 




CHAPTER X. 


THE AESEPUS PLAIN. 

On one of the outlying spurs of Ida—the range here extends 
zeieu barrier of coast hills, through which the 

Aesepus forces its way to the sea—stood Zeleia, 
the furthest outpost in this direction of the Trojan civilisation, 
and characteristically remote from the sea. The site is identified 
by Strabo’s* accurate *‘190 stades from Cyzicus and about 80 
from the nearest sea” with the large but squalid village of 
s«rikeui Sarikeui on a western affluent of the Aesepus, 
a couple of hours below Gunen: it is inhabited 
largely by Rumelian immigrants, only forty of its thousand 
families being Greek. A small conical hill above the village may 
represent the Homeric acropolis. 

The name (ZiKeia, ZA.17*) is variously derived by the ancients 
from a hero Zelys or Zeleius’ or from The 

hero Zelys is mentioned* in the Argonaut myth 
and probably belongs to the genus of Hellenistic fictions, if he 
does not represent the original sun-god of the town*. 

The foundation of the town is attributed by the Scholiast on 
//. IV. 90 to Camabas the Perrhaebian, who fled to the Troad 
and settled down under Tros at Zeleia': the people are called 

1 586. 

■ St. t.w. ZiXiia, ’Afififuta. The ethnic is ZtWnrt in App. I. ij. loser. 
V. 40 A. C./.A. 111 . 9895 etc. ZeXctdnft in the tribute lUU. The name Zelys occurs 
in Polyb. v. 79; cf. also the Tbradan town.name Selymbria. 

* Etym. Mag., Steph. By*. 9.v. ZfXtta. 

* Etym. Mag. 8((i Schol* ad II. IV. tO} has 

8(0 ror 'AreXXwM etc. 

* Ap. Rh. I. 1049 and the account of Valerias Flaccus. 

* Cfl ZAar ZrX^; Marquardt considers the word Lydian. 

^ (Bekker, p. 194) tit BpiwSw Tpeias Jtafiap 6 *li W T^ 6 », Xafiiof 

tSa^t rrlla Z^Xniw fuxpi^ AvkIoj’. 
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Trojans’ and the town, lying west of the Aesepus, was reckoned 
to the Troad. The inhabitants fought in the Trojan war* under 
Pandarus, son of Lycaon, a “Lycian” (the territory of Zeleia 
was called Little Lycia*) who was evidently a native of the 
place, on good terms with his god or ancestor*. 

At Zeleia, Apollo had an oracle, renowned in its day*, which 
had, however, ceased to work in Strabo’s time*. The god was 
worshipped as Pythius and probably associated with Artemis^ 
There is evidence that the ancient shrine was by some authors 
made to figure in the legend of the Argonauts: the version 
preserved by Malalas* makes Jason enquire at the Pythia 
Therma as to the dedication of the newly-made temple, while 
Valerius Flaccus makes the Aesepus the scene of the purifi¬ 
catory rites. Pythia Therma to a Byzantine meant the hot 
springs at Yalova in Bithynia*, but the Zeleian Apollo-oracle 
makes the name equally applicable to the tiurtnae of Gunen, 
which were within easy reach of Cyzicus. It seems probable 
that the shrine of Apollo was at the hot springs of Gunen, 
where Artemis Thermala was, in Aristides’ day, the presiding 
deity. She is already in the fourth century inscription the 
goddess by whom the public oath is taken, and a head crowned 
with a low polos, apparently representing an oriental Artemis, 
not radically dissimilar from the Magna Mater, appears on the 
autonomous coins. 

Of the history of Zeleia little is known. Though, unlike most 


* II. II. 8^7 and Sclio].; Steph. Bjs. * //. it. 817. 

* Schol. ad li. IV. 90 (quoted above); ib. 103 ^ rj IS]; Aurla ri ZAeia 

/jcoX^rosArrb. frag. 68. Eostath. adlae. eU. explatos assAi^Kta*: cf. also 

Plot, de Mul. Virt. 9 kx rfr ircpl Z. iroulat Avaiw. 

* IL 11. 817 II(b-8apoT ^ Kol rifov ’Ar6XXwi’ airot ISwacv. 

* Tsetz. £.yc. 313. Scb. ad //. iv. loi, 103 ItpAf. 

* Sir. 588. ' loser. 1.16. 

* tv. 94. Cf. Job. Ant. frag. 15. Cedren. i 19. 

* So Maluisin Ti KartpXl followed by Gedeon in Al 9 oi xal Ktpima. Ramsay 

{ffist. Ge«g. p. 180} confuses the Qtptti of Rnisa with the Pythia: curiously 

Pnttt is identified with Zeleia by Niger, cf. Ortelius t.v. Prusa **Ze]Iiatn niiTn 
appellatam tradit Marinas Niger” (( 7 m>/. CammufU. 1557, p. 417 Prusias quae et 
dicu est, but cf. Zeiia Propontis, pp. 493 and 497). Cf. also the note in Mercator’s 
Pultmy. The mistake may arise from a confusion with Zielos. father of the fonnder 
of PtnsUs ad Hypiuro. 
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inland towns, it became a member of the Delian confederacy, 
we have no record of the liberation from the Persian yoke; 
the town is mentioned as the headquarters of the satraps before 
the battle of the Granicus, and as having under compulsion 
assisted the Persian army*. A native tyrant, Nicagoras*, is said 
to have ruled Zeleia, "about the time of Alexander,” and a 
Zeleian inscription, dating from the middle of the fourth century, 
refers to the seizure of the acropolis by the citizens. The brief 
accounts of Alexander's relations with the town after Granicus 
do not mention or imply a tyrant in 334; such petty tyrannies 
sort better with Persian methods of government than with those 
of the Diadochi, so that we may place Nicagoras about 350 B.C. 
In the Hellenistic period Zeleia must have fallen under the 
sway of its powerful neighbour; Zelys appears amongst the 
Cyzicene heroes in Apollonius, and the town is mentioned as an 
outpost of Cyzicus by Diogenes*. A Hellenistic boundary-stone 
marking the limit of Cyzicene territory in the hills west of 
Gunen has been published by Dr Wiegand*, and Strabo speaks 
of Zeleia itself as Cyzicene in his day': its ancient frontiers 
extended to the Tarsius* and the hills about Caresene, a ruined 
city in the upper valley of that river^ 

The modem centre of the lower Aesepus valley is Gunen, a 
^ ^ small town and kaimakamlik inhabited by a mixed 

population estimated at about 5400'. The Greek 
community has a modem church dedicated to S. George: the 
old Turkish mosque and bath are simple but picturesque 
buildings. 

Gunen is to-day chiefly important for its hot springs, which 
attract visitors from so far away as Constantinople in the 
summer months. The modem bath is situated just outside the 
town, on the right bank of the river, a few yards above the ruins 
of the ancient Thermae, which have been largely carried away 
by the stream: remains of walls, pavements and water pipes are, 

* App. I. 17. • Athen. 489 B. Clem. Alex. AwTr. 4. 54. 

» Ap. St. Byz. * Iiucr. vi. 6. 

' 5^3 i cf. 576 where roG r& r«pl ZAeav axe Cyztcetie. 

• StT. 587. ' »*• 603. 

' Cuinet gives the figrtres at 4(90 M. and 680 G. The Greek commonity is said 
to number 140 Emilies, and there are a few Armenians. 
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however, visible. The waters have an unpleasantly sulphurous 
smell and are extremely hot A certain amount of traffic passes 
through the place to Panderma and Balia: between Gunen and 
Balia there is no road for vehicles. The river, here spanned by 
a rickety wooden bridg^e, is a swift stream with a stony bed 
which permits of its being forded in the summer months. 

Turkish history mentions the town only in connection with 
the rebellion of Kalenderoghlu^; it was defended in mediaeval 
times by the fort called Baba Kalessi, which crowns a low height 
on the left bank of the river. Another strong but somewhat 
isolated fortress (Chinar Bunar-Kale) lies in a nook of the 
mountains two and a half hours west-south-west of Gunen. It 
is described and planned by Wi^nd*. 



Fic. IX. Sketch Plkn of Chihar Bunar-Kale (Wieoand). 


The great commercial event of the year at Gunen is the 
horse-fair which takes place in the broad valley of Elbislik on 
the loth—13th of June’. On the opposite (south) side of the 

‘ 1611. Naima 346. 

* Atk. Miitk. XXIX. 338. 

* This fair has also a religioDs aspect, and (though reputed to have been founded 
bj a Turk, and called the Hadji) is associated with S. Nicholas, to whom belong 
a rained church and ayasma in the neighbouibood of the Circassian village where it is 
held. Chishull, p. 59, speaks of a lair ten days long at George*tide much fre- 
qoested. 
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valley is the large Greek village of Elbislik with its “ monastery ” 
(a mere hut) of S. Michael. 

The baths of Gunen were evidently the objective of Aristides’ 
journey in search of healthy but he gives us no hint as to the 
name of the village or town which must have existed there, if 
only for the accommodation of patients: he refers merely to the 
baths of Artemis Thermaia on the Aesepus. 

More than one ancient to\vn has been put forward as a 
claimant for the site, none by any means certain as yet 

Ramsay* confidently identifies Gunen with the Artemea of 
Hierocles on the evidence of the Life of S. Philetaerus. This 
seems rash on account of the wide diffusion of the cult as 
evidenced by the Life itself, and the uncertainty as to the exact 
route taken by the saint*. 

Kiepert* in some maps places Poemanenum on this site, on 
the strength of the inscription mentioning fiwrral XivifuivTivavQ) 
above alluded to*. 

A fair case might also be made out for Hiera Germe, which 
is placed by Ptolemy between Cyzicus and Scepsis* and by 
Stephanas near Cyzicus^ more especially if as Kiepert holds the 
name Germae is the Phrygian equivalent of Thermae *: and the 
name Gunen may be a corruption of Vep^Lrivov. 

The most likely claimant, if not to the site, at least to the 
general position and importance of Gunen, seems to me the 
elusive town and bishopric* of Baris“, on which some fresh 

* Sacr. Serm. IV. 504—3, Diod. 

* St Paul the Travelery p. 197; Hut. Geog. 155. 

* S«o above, p. 49- * Fermat OriU Ant. ix. (note). 

* p. no. • V. e, 14. T 4.V. Te^fiak. 

* See Fermat Orbit Ant. ix. (note), and the eptscopel signature in 

Lequien i. 768. K iepert, having identiBed Gunen with Poemanenum, identifies Germe 
with llidja conjecturutly: the old identification of Germe with Kermasti ts based only 
upon the resemblance of the names. Beyond its approximate poution nothing is 
known of the Hellespontine Germe. The coins with sro now assigned by 

Imhoof {Lyd. Stadtm. p. 66) to the Lydian Germe on the Caicus, and with it, 
probably, should be identified the bishopric of (Socr. Hitt. Eetl. iv. 11; 

NoHtiae etc.). The Germian mountains of Anna Comnena xvi. are probably the 
bills south of Olympus and north of the Turkish province Germian. 

* Lequien I. 769 and Notitiae. 

** The name seems to have signified a house or settlement in some Thracian* 
Pelosgian dialect; cf. £tym. Mag. s.v. Bdlpir X^yercu i) oUtaKorb MnreaWoor: Steph. 
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light has been thrown by the Milesian inscription published 
by Haussoullier. 

Our meagre notices of Baris are derived from the following 
sources, arranged chronolc^cally:— 

(1) The Milesian inscription recording the delimitation of 
the estate of Laodice wife of Antiochus II. (253B.C.)*. 

Dr Wiegand’s reading of the boundaries as referring to a 
district west, not east, of the Aesepus must be accepted in view 
of the newly discovered Cyzicene boundary-stone: but the 
positions of the villages and even the roads must still be 
regarded as hypothetical. The text of the inscription relating 
to the boundaries runs as follows:— 

(#S<t weptoptirOrjvai) aTTO pkv ^Xiov avaroXtuv dtr6 ZeXef- 
T^9 fiiv wph^ T^v K.v^iKT)vuerfv 0S09 ^ d/>)^a/a 

ij &yov<ra Udvvov fuofirjf firdv 6 ) Kd>pf}^ Kal Bd/>e &)9 . 

Oftrh Bt TOVTij^ Tra^ tov tov t6v 6vTa dvavto 

Bdpcci}9 K(u «9 o Td <^09 hf 6B0O • awB Bk tov Tatftov avnj 

^ 0S09 17 ^atrtXiK^ &rfovca Std 1^9 Ev7ravJ^<r79 Trorafiov rov 
Aurijvov. 

From another passage in the inscription it appears that Baris 
and Pannukome were included in the estate. 

(2) Possibly, the inscription from Brusa* relating to a defeat 
of Mithradates xard rrfv Bdptv. The Cyzicenes certainly harried 
the king's army in retreat towards Lampsacus at the crossings 
of the Aesepus and Granicus*. 

(3) The subscription of the Athena of Aristides: 'Kpw‘ 

[reilSov] 'kBriva, h Bdp«< ^€vrjpov -^ipovo^ h-&v inrdpxovro^ 
Xe Kal This Keil* finds to be contemporary with 

Aristides’ sojourn at the temple of Zeus—-consequently there¬ 
fore with his journey to the Aesepus springs. 

Byz. g.r. 4 oUla iln UovtlStmtt cal ^ awvucfa litf 'E^o/wf: Hesych. rXotor q rc^oi if 
fToi 9 TipTfM: also Dumont, Inserr. dt TTtrae, 459 (tf J, hruTKtvdfat re rplrvXor 
Koi rv i and Boisonnade, Anted, v. 14. It was the name of a town in Pisidia 
and of a Tillage in Astypaliiia, Imtrr. Mar. Atg. III. 181. 

* HaassouIUer in Rn. dt Phiitl. 1901, pp. 5 ff.; Wiegand in AtM. Miuh. xxix. 

* Arck. Epig. MiitX vii. 170 etc.; see list of inscriptions, p. 30s. 

* Memnon ap. Phot. BdtL ejj (Bekker) iua(kt M rir Af^ror rpnfiof...^r«p 
roXw nSr raXefJttr rowi: cf. Floras I. 40 lit Graaicos et Aesepus craenii redde- 
rentur. 

* Revue dt RAUai. spot, 133—4. 
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(4) Hierocles* list of cities, which places Baris between 
Cyzicus and Parium*. 



Fig. 12. 


Sketch Map shewing the Estate of Laodicb (Wiegand). 

* Ramsay therefore places Baris on the site of Priapus, where the mediaeval 
Pegae stood.' He regards the reading of the mss. BAPIETTHTTAPION as due 
to dittography, but powibly BAPIETTHrAITTAPION should be read, which 
would have the advantage of giving a town each to the plains of Aesepus and 
Granicos. Wesseling emends BAP]E[APIE]TTH TTAPION, but Arishe was 
near Abydos (Str. 635. Viia S. Parthtnii Feb. 7, p. 40). 
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(5) Probably Theophancs' BatuSy Darenus in the account of 
the defeat of the Byzantines by the Arabs in 774* should be 
read (as Ramsay suggests*) BariSy Barenus. 

(6) Anna Comnena mentions a river Barenus crossed on 
the way from Cyzicus to Parium*. 

(7) Nicetas identifies Baris and Aulonia: (under Manuel 
Comnenus) ttoX*? Kara AvfaunreKarfeirav 

Bdpi? K< 0 . PivKoovla •Traptavvfuo^ ovo/xaafUvTf*. 

(8) Acropolita mentions Baris and Aulonia in the list of 
fortresses taken by the Latins*. 

We thus infer from (2), (5), (7), and (8) that Baris was a 
strategic point, and from (4) and (6) that it was close enough to 
an important river to give its name to that river. The river 
must be Aesepus or one of the Granicus system, the balance of 
evidence being very much in favour of the former. The Aesepus 
is in the first place a much more important river and strategically 
a greater obstacle: moreover Baris is connected by (i) with 
Aesepus and the Zeleitis and by (3) with Gunen itself. 

We shall probably not be far from the truth if we assume 
that Baris was the chief town of the lower Aesepus valley, 
possibly dating its rise from the decline of Zeleia. 

The sister-town Aulonia, which also gave its name to the 
Aesepus, seems from Nicetas’* vpoffaxiCKet Kaff 'EXXr ottovtov 
A tlX^vi^ to have been, as Haussoullier suggests, the port of 
Baris, i.e. at the mouth of the Aesepus. We have also to re¬ 
member the possibility that its name survives in the modem 
department of Avunia on the upper waters of the same river. 
Aulonia is only mentioned in the passage above quoted and 
by Acropolita with Baris as a point occupied by the Latins*. 

Below Zeleia and a little above the mouth of the Aesepus, 
vuu(« of Strabo notices the Ke6;it; VLifivovo*:, and near it 
Memnoit. ^ tumulus rcputcd his tomb*. The legend of the 
birds who came yearly and fought about the mound (Memnoniae 

• 79<SB. * Hitl. <k»g. 159. 

• XIV. 5. iiiB. • 138. 

• 711B. » 13 B. 

• JX 587 'Trip Si rfif t «5 Ainjr«ii T<...rT«a{«r #rTo>, 

V rd^et ttUpvm Ui^oroi roD ti$w«0, r\rf9lo0 S* tart nl ^ Ui/tivrot Kti/ii}. 
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aves) is quoted by many mythoI<^ical authors*. There is an 
apparently artificial tumulus on the left bank of the river 
opposite the Roman bridge which may mark the site of the 
village. 

* Q. Smyrn. IV. 64a} AelUn, MA. v. t; P»tu. x. 31. 6 and Frater’s note; 

XII. 7, 30; Plin. Mlf. X. 37; Ov. Aft/, xiii. 376 ff. See also 
R. Holland, HerptnoHgtl in dtr gr. A/ytMogie, pp. i —5. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE UPPER AESEPUS VALLEY. 

The upper valley of the Aesepus, chiefly comprised in the 
modern department of Avunia, is ill known and 
AeiEpu historically of no great importance. Its remote 
position evidently retarded its development, though 
its fertility allowed a lai^ village population*. Our only 
ancient authority on the district is Demetrius of Scepsis, whose 
Homeric learning, if we may judge from the excerpts from his 
work which have come down to us, rendered both obscure and 
unreliable what might else have been a valuable contribution to 
the history of his own country. Strabo* quotes Demetrius at 
length on the Ida district: in this account the following points 
are mentioned: 

(<r) On the west bank of the Aesepus: 

(1) Polichna, a "walled village,” also mentioned by Pliny as 
belonging to the cottventus of Adramyttium and by Hierocles. 

(2) Palaescepsis, identified by Kiepert with the existing 
ruins of Assar<Kale. Of these ruins Mordtmann has published 
a plan and description*, from which I quote the following: 

"The hilUtop is levelled, and certainly by all appearances 
artificially: the plateau preserves the remains of an ancient 
town and acropolis, with walls, towers, aqueducts etc. The 
walls are constructed of squared blocks; one of the lai^est 
was 080 cm. long and 0’50cm. broad. The wall of the acro¬ 
polis is six feet thick, that of the town three: it is constructed of 
black porphyry which is the material of the whole hill. An 

* Demetrins describes the region (Caresene) as roXXoTt nr 9 invfUr^y 
Kal yftifytvfUnf kqXIHs (ap. Str. 6 m}. 

* p. 603. 

* Auslofui, 1851, 833, with plan in /Itv. Arch. 1834, 767—70. 
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oak-tree, the circumference of whose trunk was 5*30 cm., had 
grown out of the wall: this may serve as proof of the long 
period during which the town has lain deserted. The whole 
arrangement of the walls testifies to their extreme antiquity. 
The towers, which arc irregularly spaced, are placed at all four 
gates on the right of the entrance... By the southern gate can 
still be seen the pipes in the wall which doubtless served as an 
aqueduct Outside the walls on the north, a little below the 
level of the town, is a quadrangular space which probably held 
a temple or place of sacrifice; of which however nothing more 
is visible. ” 

He refers them to a very early date, and it was doubtless on 
the ground of his description that Kiepcrt accepted the identi¬ 
fication. Wiegand, however, assigns the remains to the Byzantine 
period: “ the reputed Palaescepsis above Kuyun Eli is a great 
strong Byzantine castle (about 150 x50 m.) with rubble walls 
about i-| m. thick, faced outside with squared trachyte blocks. 
Two entrances and some cisterns and towers may be made out. 
Hill and castle are now overgrown with thick oak scrub. The 
fortification Assar, right above the Aesepus by Tschirpilar, which 
has been taken for Scepsis, is also Byzantine but more insig¬ 
nificant. The hill is bare and level, about 300 x 150 m., and was 
surrounded by a wall, apparently without towers, which has 
now almost entirely fallen." 

The question of Scepsis and Palaescepsis is difficult, since 
Strabo places them 30 stades apart in the upper Aesepus 
valley, while Judeich, on excellent independent evidence backed 
by an inscription, finds Scepsis at Kurshunlu Tepe in the 
Scamander valley. Strabo himself is not consistent since in 
another placed he locates Palaescepsis 60 stades above Scepsis^ 
above Kebren (and therefore in the Scamander valley), and about 
the highest point of Ida. Both sites however are said to be 
near Polichna. For the history and full discussion of Scepsis 
we may refer to Judeich’s article in Kiepert’s Festschrift^ which 
seems quite conclusive in favour of Kurshunlu Tepe. 

(3) Karesus on or near a river of the same name which we 

* p. 606 ti If nir Kr^j>4rot Kark ri /iertufiSraror 

n<PUxrt/t...Ofr«pei' fcann-tpu eraSicit ri/r fUTVKixeifnw. 
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can with some show of probability identify with the western 
tributary of the Aesepus, though Demetrius’ ideas of its source 
are vague. The village names Upper and Lower Karoshi (for 
which no physical explanation is apparent) near the junction 
of the streams are suggestive as, in connection with Eustathius’ 
note*, is that of Kiresun further south. 

The territory of Karesus extended to the borders of Zeleia 
and included a good deal of the hill-country west of the 
Aesepus: the town was ruined in Strabo's day*. 

(^) In the same district on the left bank of the Aesepus 
between Folichna and Palaescepsis are mentioned: 

(4) Nea Come 

( 5 ) Argyria. 

Our only fixed point in this district is Argiza which may 
possibly be identical with Argyria*: it is located by epigraphical 
evidence at Balia Bazarkeui*, where Wiegand* found remains of 
a Doric temple, probably of Asklepios. 

The Fair Pine mentioned by Demetrius in this neighbour¬ 
hood-twenty miles north of Adramyttium, at the head-waters, 
that is, of the Scamander and Aesepus—was evidently an 
important natural landmark of the watershed from which roads 
radiated down the valleys*. 

Of the corresponding district on the upper valley of the 
Kara-d^r6 we are equally ill-informed by ancient writers, and 
monuments are scanty. 

The Byzantine bishopric of IlaXatA has been identified 
upptrTmtua Strength of the name with the mining town 

and Kaimakamlik of Balia, on the Deirmcndere, 
a western affluent of the Kara-d^r 4 . The place is devoid of 

^ ad i 7 . 890. ^ iiifitXXeuf th rif AUyfrw UlSot dri 

8^ rcO Ea^»v roro^O «rai Xdyrreu ^ 8 

’ Str. 6 m, 603: cf. PUn. N.ff. v. 30 intarddit Kartne. 

* Cf. Aigissa. in Thessaly, later called Argoura (Str. 470, Steph. Byx. s.v.), bat 
Kiepert places Argyria at Karaiditi Maden. 

* Btrt. Sitti. 1894, p. 904. CIL. IIL 7084. Argesis in Tbi. Au/. See also 
Hieroclesand NoliUae. 

* P- « 73 - 

* Cf. the lines of projected roads in Cuiaet’s map of Big:h8 Sanjalc. 
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archaeolo^cal (as to a large extent, thanks to the mines, of 
scenic) attractions and is unhealthy and uninteresting. The 
lead-mines were worked in ancient times’, and are still in a 
flourishing state: a certain amount of silver is obtained, in spite 
of Strabo's scepticism as to the mines of Ida*: the operatives 
are for the most part Greek islanders, and the metal is sent 
down to Akchai for shipment*. 

We knew nothing of the ancient town save the name 
ErgasUria^ till an inscription* revealed the existence of a 
xal 0ov\^ and its history is still a sealed 

book. A local Zeus ^he only trace of its religion. 

Three miles below the town on a long and lofty spur of rock 
at the junction of the Kara-d^r^ and Deirmenderc stand the 
imposing ruins of a once impregnable Byaantine castle, over¬ 
looking a small and ruinous Roman bridge across the larger 
stream. The castle rock is almost severed from the adjoining 
hills, and on the Kara-d6r^ side drops almost sheer, so that little 
fortification is there necessary. The Balia side is also steep, but 
is defended by a massive wall and towers of roughly squared 
blocks, supported by a projecting breastwork on a lower level. 
Dr Wiegand detected Hellenic work in the lower courses. 

Somewhere in this hill-district, probably, stood Antigonia 
“a fortress of the Cyzicene fifty stades distant from 
Aodjonu. western sea*.” Our only authority for it is 

Stephanus, whose mention of the “western sea* and the Cyzicene 
is inconsistent with the distance of 50 stades. The “ western 
sea” is defined by Strabo* as the Aegean and the outer Helles¬ 
pont, but Cyzicene territory never, so far as we know, extended 
to within this distance of it. Radet, keeping the distance, places 
Antigonia at Debleki, but mere figures are always likely to be 
carelessly transcribed by a person ignorant of the locality. 

^ Monro 169. * p. 603. 

* Mordtmftnit (Auslmd, 1851, p. 8ji) gives some interesting particolazs of the 
primitive conditions of mining at Balia fifty yean ago. 

* Galen df A/tdie. Sim//, ix. 1*7; cf. Hierocles. 

* A. £. Mink, xviii. 9)8 etc.=Inea'. in. 18. ' Inscr. iv. 8, 9. 

' Steph. Byz. s.v. 'kmywtia. 

* p. 583 4 ki ifTtpla t rt 'BXX^rerrki irrv 6 t(u nl ri AiyoTor 

rAa-yw. 


CHAPTER XII. 


POEMANENUM. 

For the topography of the Cyzicus district, the site of 
Poem.n«n«m. Pocmancnum is a most important point, on which 
no clinching evidence is as yet forthcoming. It is 
important hrstly for the elucidation of the Roman road system 
in Asia, and secondly for the geography of the Frankish and 
Turkish wars. 

The name, which is very variously spelt*, is obviously an 
ethnic*, and like so many in this district has affinities in North 
Greece*. The simplest and most obvious derivation is from 
‘Toi/MTjv though in imperial times an eponymous hero Poemes* 
was as usual invented, whose art type follows that of Cyzicus. 

We have practically no records of the earlier history of tile 
place*. There are autonomous coins bearing the types of Zeus 
and a thunderbolt, while a small imperial coinage testifies to the 
worship of Asklepios, which is mentioned by Aristides*: we 
may perhaps assume from the general character of local religious 
monuments that the Zeus was of the type, often 

connected with the healing art and naturally identified later 
with the more human Asklepios*. 

We may imagine the place, then, as the K<afi6vo\i<i of an 

* (xwfo*?) Aristides. Hierocles. Phemenio Tab. Peut, Pomemon 

Rav. Aoon. Nolitiae have Ilot^iajnfroC, IlM^tavfou, IIoMUu^rdt. 

* Plin. M//. v. 35, Poemaneni. 

* Stephanas mentions a mountain Poemenium and a tribe Poemenii in Macedonia. 

* ZeilsfAr. fur A/um. in, 153 . 

* Radet, however (p. 10), with Raoul Rochette (iv. 114) considers it a Hellenistic 
Macedonian colony, relying on the juxlaposition of Poemaneni Macedones in Pliny. 

* 1 - 503 (Dindorf). Imperial coins bear also the types of Telesphorus, Eros, and 
Zeus. 

* The Zeus of Hadrianntberae seems to have undergone a similar development. 
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essentially village folk, with the “ holy and celebrated " temple of 
Asklepios as its centre-point, enjoying a nominal autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Cyzicus. 

Stephanus Byzantius, some centuries later, speaks of Poema- 
nenum as (l) woXt? ^povpiov, (2) icri koX 
Kv^Uov. Since no site proposed hitherto has succeeded in 
satisfying the conditions of both the Roman road-post and the 
Byzantine fortress, it seems preferable to take these descriptions 
as referring to separate places within the territory of the 
Foemaneni—we know that this was extensive from a boundary- 
stone* which shews that they were neighbours of the Mileto- 
politans. 

We should, therefore, look for two sites, one strategic and 
the other religious in character*. The fortress is the Poema- 
nenum mentioned so frequently in the Byzantine histories— 
while the village temple, once sacred to Asklepios, became a 
church of S. Michael* (who has certain affinities with the 
Pergamene god*), and the seat of a Byzantine bishopric of 
which we have record as late as 1380*. 

Hamilton* was the first to identify the ruins at Eski Manyas, 
Th« CMtie. miles north of the lake, with Poemanenum. 

Eaki ManyM. His argument rests mainly on the similarity of 
name—a form Uoipapiov occurs in several episcopal lists'— 
and his attribution seems to me correct so far as concerns the 
fortress: it is followed by Dorigny*, by Kiepert in his Westliche 
Kleinasien, and lately by Dr Wiegand. Ramsay accepts the 
identification, but on account of the road difficulties, which 
concern the village, doubts the correctness of the position of 
Manyas on the map. 

The castle of Eski Manyas occupies an immensely strong 

* Inscr. VL 7. 

* Rarnsny quotes * somewhat similar case from Phrygia, p. $88. 

* G. Acrop. B. 37, eh. xxiL 

* r«ti ro 9 IIomuu^oO. The churches of S. Michael at Ulubad, 

Syki and Tepejik, are lUll slept in by sick and insane people: see also M. Hamilton, 
/ncviittun, p. 139 if. for instances of S> Michael’s succession to Asklepioa. 

* Arta Patr. C«tut. i. j8: an abbot of S. Peter’s at Poemanenum is also mentioned 
in Cone. Nic. II. 

* 11. 105. 

* Rtv. Areh. 1877, lOJ. 


* Notlt. IX., xni. and one ms. of viii. 
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position on a steep and lofty spur of the Manyas D^h, shewing 
a conical front covered with brushwood towards the plain and 
lake. This spur is separated by steep valleys from the sur¬ 
rounding hills, and joined to them behind only by a low and 
narrow isthmus Up the westernmost of the two ravines goes 
a horse-path in the direction of Balukiser, Fortifications arc 
traceable all the way round the top of the castle hill, enclosing 
an oval space some 300 yards in length, though the side of the 
isthmus (north) is alone defended by considerable ruins of the 
eticeinU : even here the approach to the castle from the isthmus 
is steep. This part of the wall is defended by five square towers, 
solidly built, though cracked and tottering through earthquakes. 
Their lower courses are of granite and old marble blocks, in¬ 
cluding several rows of small columns built in endways: the 
upper portions are of rubble. The two westernmost towers 
appear to have flanked the only gate. Outside the fortification, 
on the north side of the isthmus, are plentiful remains of a 
settlement, including a mosque, according to Mordtmann built 
by Murad I.S and a turbeh, with three d^dds, traditionally erected 
to the memory of the faithful who fell in the last assault on the 
fortress. The modem village, a humble settlement mainly com¬ 
posed of Circassians, lies beneath the castle on the foot hills 
above the plain. 

Munro says*: ‘‘the fortress is admirably placed to command 
both the road westwards between the lake and the hills and the 
road southwards up the Macestus valley, and to dominate the 
whole plain between the Kara Su and the Macestus*: it must 
have been one of the most important of the ring of strongholds 
with which the Byzantine emperors encircled the great plain... 
the r^ular mustering ground of their forces and the base of 
their operations in the Turkish wars.” 

This description suits Anna's ^povpiov ipvpLvorarrov, Ville- 

* Auslofui, 1855, 5 ^ 7 * Dorignjr took it for a Byzantine church; it is an ill-built 
structure about 15*00 m. long and consisting of four domes arranged as a headless cross; 
of a second mosque on the isthmus only the minaret remains. 

* p. 160. 

* It also blocked tbe crossing of the hills to the plain of Balukiser, a tempting 
route for the Turkish raiders, if not for a r^Iar army. 
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hardouin’s “moult fort Chastiau vers la Plaine” and the general 
importance of Poemanenum much better than Lentiana, with 
which Munro identifies Manyas. 

Lentiana was never a fortress of capital importance. The 
first notices of it (in Anna Comnena) speak of it 

" as a district rather than a town or fort—the Turks 

march 8ta tcSv h^vrtavmv from Cyzicus to Poemanenum* and 
ravage the plain rre/jl tou? irpoiroSo? t&v hevriav&v koX 
KpTotfox/a^* iccCKovnivri<i\ Villehardouin, whose accounts of 
the earlier campaigns of the Crusaders in Asia is much more 
detailed than Nicetas’, does not mention Lentiana at all, so 
Acropolita’s recital of the places which fell into the hands of 
the Latins* should, therefore, be taken “the Lentiana country 
up to Lopadium," whether or not it includes the hills of 
Poemanenum as Ramsay’s map implies. The character of the 
name suggests a large estate in the district—perhaps “(praedia) 
Lentiana*,” which may have occupied the eastern part of the 
Manyas plain. 

It is first mentioned as a fortnss (to aarv twv A^iniavwv) 
in Acropolita’s account of the siege in 1214*, and after the 
recapture by Vatatacs it does not appear again. It may well 
have been built during the Frankish occupation or by the 
Byzantines during the truce as a link between Poemanenum 
and Lopadium, for this was evidently its position'. 

The only known ruin which coincides with what we know 
... of Lentiana is the castle of Top-Hissar®, two hours 
west of Mihallitch, which guards the ford of the 
Kara-d^rd, and die bridge over its tributary which took the 
road from Cyzicus eastwards. This ruin occupies a small knob 

* XIV. 5. 

® Tomaschek, p. 94, conjectores VvrBtrtpauclA, comparing Theoph. 385 Tvr^^ 
ypeim and Const Porph. dt Than. Ohstq., who connects the rpoScM with the 
Granicus—too far west for the present operationa. 

* Anna Comnena xv. 1. * Ch. vii. 

* The Stivofit xpo»uiii (Sathas Mrc. vit.), though following Acropolita 
closely, calls the place consistently O^irriasd. 

* Ch. xvi.; cf. in ch. xlvL ’ Cf. Acrop. vii. 

* The *'DouIocai'' identified by Mannert (vi. iii. 543) with Poemanenum; 
Mnnro found Byzantine remains there, and late detail is built into the mosque below 
the castle. 
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of rock above the marshes at the junction of the rivers. Inside 
the walls is a cistern lined with cement. On the south front 
three towers, the curtain between them, and traces of a breast¬ 
work in front can be made out. The walls are built of rubble 
faced with small stones badly jointed; the conspicuous eastern 
tower is decorated with friezes of tile arranged in simple 
patterns. The construction resembles that of the castle com¬ 
manding the Macestus bridge at Tash Kapu. 

I incline to associate this site, “ between two rivers,” with the 
scene of Roger the Catalan’s victory over the Turks*, though the 
distance from Cyzicus (two leagues) is inadequate. Pachymeres* 
speaks of a “Tower of William" (an obviously Frankish name) 
as the scene of the battle. To atrrv rdSv Aetfruivcov is of course 
rather a description than a name. 

If a suitable site can be found for Lentiana, the importance 
Poeraanenum Pocmanenum, and the great strength of the fort 
at Manyas, leave no doubt of the identification of 
Poemanenum and Eski Manyas. The identification harmonises 
with all our Byzantine authorities for Poemanenum, for the 
loose writing of Nicetas, who seems to represent it as on the road 
of the Crusaders from Pegae to Lopadium*, is cleared up by 
Villchardouin: the latter tells us that they made their head¬ 
quarters at Panderma, and that it was an excursion thence 
which resulted in the battle beneath Poemanenum: it is con¬ 
nected in exactly the same way with Cyzicus in Anna VI. 13 
(where a forlorn hope is sent thence to recapture it) and in 
xrv. 5 (when the Turks retreat from Cyzicus to Pocmanenum). 

So much for the fortress. I am, as I have hinted, inclined to 
disagree with Dr Wiegand’s estimate of the importance of Eski 
Manyas in classical times: the ruins are all Byzantine and 
Turkish, and the inscriptions may well have been carried. 
Manyas is not, it seems to me, a natural road-centre: Its 
direct communication south with Balukiser is a little used horse- 
track, while of the two high roads shewn passing through it, 
in Wiegand's map\ the Pergamon-Cyzicus would more naturally 
pass west of the lake, while the lip^aia ^aatXiK^, as the later 

* Muntaoer. 403. 

* Past eapiam urh^tn 8. 


* Andr. Pal. V. aissir. p. 417. 

* See above, Fig. le. 
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Turkish road-book shews, need never rise so far into the hills. 
I therefore look elsewhere for the village on the Pergamon 
road and the Phemenio of the Peutinger Table*. From its 
connection with the road Foemanenum has been placed on 
the Aesepus at Gunen, an inscription* from which place has 
been restored with the name of the village. The characteristic 
letters are, however, wanting, and even if the restoration is 
correct it can only prove that the boundaries of the Poemaneni 
extended west to Gunen as they extended east to Miletupolis. 
Aristides again does not identify the “hot springs on the 
Aesepus” with the village of Poemanenum, which lay on his 
way thither. 

Now it has long been remarked that the plain of Manyas is 
full of inscriptions, and the walls of Manyas castle especially 
have been a happy hunting ground of the epigraphist These 
inscriptions and the other worked blocks in the castle walls are 
assigned to Cyzicus, to which theory the important character 
of one inscription at least* gives colour: but the cross-country 
transport from Cyzicus involves labour and expense*, and the 
river route is very circuitous; whereas the rough building 
of the castle walls gives the idea of a haphazard erection 
rather than of one where no trouble or expense was spared. 
I believe that the inscriptions from the plain come from 
village communities, and especially from the village of the 
Poemaneni possessing the temple of Asklepios, which may 
have been a shrine of political importance; another inscription 
from Manyas commemorates the family of the Asclepiadae*, 

* W« oe«d not, perhaps, insist on the rood having actoally passed through it, only 
near enough for the village to have given its name to the stage. Sach was evidently 
the case with the coast road which left Pariam on the left hand (veterem Troiam 
Unquentes a laeva. Anon. Canis. 517), and must sorely have passed south of Delikli 
Bair, never less than three miles from Cyzicos: nor can the Cius-Pergamon road have 
entered Apollonia ad Rhyndacum. Yet all these are stages in the road-book. 

* Inscr. V. 58. 

* I. 19. 

* I have, however, found isolated stones at Panderma said to have come from 
Eski Manyas. 

* Inter. I. TO. Cf. also ill. s8. /Itv. Artk. 34. los (4). Perhaps a local centre 
of the Commune Asiae in republican times, when Cyxicus, the natorml centre, was 
still a free city. The Asiatic games called Soteria and Muciea might appropriately 
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and a member of it, who lived in the first century B.C, is called 
oUtffTTj ^; there is mention also of a temple of Asklepios and 
Apollo. Asklepios worship could not but have been established 
at Cyzicus itself in the period of Pergamene influence: but it 
may well have been introduced to the village community living 
round the temple of the 6 e6<i vy^i<rro^ (whose place Asklepios 
took) and Apollo in the first century B.C If this Manyas 
inscription is indeed from the Poemanenum shrine that shrine 
cannot be far off the castle. 

The chroniclers of Frederick Barbarossa’s expedition* throw 
a fresh light on the relative position of the fortress and the 
village. The army, setting out from Lampsacus by Pegae to 
the great road about Susurlu, marched from Pegae in two days 
to the great river Anelonica (Aesepus) and so pa.ssing a “ palus 
undique stagnans ” to their camp* “ inter oppidum Ypomenon et 
civitatem Archangelon,” evidently the castle of Poemanenum 
(Manyas) and the town of S. Michael's Church; the writer 
probably saw both from the camp, and on this assumption 
I would even hazard the suggestion that the camp was pitched 
on the low hill of Yeni Manyas which commands both the 
Kara-d^r^ valley and the fortress of Eski Manyas. That the 
Crusaders kept to the plains is proved by the “via vallosa et 
lutosa” of Ansbert and the mention of the lake. They followed 
the reverse of the route followed by Chishull, who passed through 
Manyas and Hammamli on his way to Sari Keui. The village 
is then to be sought west of Manyas and near the lake, probably 
on the Kara-d^r^. Ramsay, quite apart from this evidence, has 
placed Poemanenum on the same river, while Munro* working 
from the journeys of Aristides opines that if the latter was 
on his way to Gunen, Poemanenum would fall about five miles 

be celebrated at a shrine of the Saviour Asklepios, and Aristides refers to the 
Poemanene |(od b; this title. 

* Ansbert (ed. Dobrowsky). Tageno (Preher, S<riftorts Rtr. CeriH,'\, Anon. 
Canisii [TkesoHnu ill. 517, ed. 1738, Antwerp). 

* Ansbert has: inter civitatem Archangelon et castrum tjuoddam.” The name 

Arcbangelos occars again in Dneas 1041 in the MaieV^ret, and, with Angelo- 

chon, Angelocome, is evidence of the popolariiy of Michael in Asia. Cf. Ramsay’s 
notes on bis Phr^ian inscriptioas 404, 437, 678. 

» P. 168. 
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north-west of Ilidja and again on the Kara*d6r6. Cramer' quite 
independently placed Poemanetium at Hammamli by Manyas, 
and Nicodemus of Cyzicus* placed Miletupolis near the same 
spot on account of the ruins and numerous inscriptions and 
coins found there and at Hadji Pavon or Pagon near by*. Some 
such position harmonises well with what we know of the road 
system. 

The village of Alexa, on the left bank of the lower Karadere 
about an hour below Suleimanly, still seems to me the most 
likely site: Alexa is one of many settlements which have been 
attracted by the rich grasslands of the broad valley, here sepa¬ 
rated from the plain and lake of Manyas only by the low ridge 
on which Hadji Pagon stands. Overlooking the valley just west 
of the village is a hill crowned by a grove of small but well- 
grown oaks, a peculiarity shared by none of the surrounding 
hills: though the valley at this point is said to be full of ancient 
remains right down to and even beyond the river, this particular 
hill is considered the best place for stones, and rubble founda¬ 
tions are visible in a clearing among the trees. Such a site, 
facing due south, and enjoying, as I was told, immunity from 
the fevers of the lake plain, is perfectly suitable for a temple of 
Asklepios, whatever truth there may be in the villagers’ story 
of an ancient hamtnam discovered on the slope of the hill; the 
grove of oaks, again, may well be referred to the ancient Zeus 
who appears on the autonomous coinage, while the inscriptions 
of the river-god Enbeilus* perhaps point to a still earlier period 
of religious thought. 

The comparative paucity of inscribed stones—worked marble 
blocks are common in the village and at the neighbouring 
Tchaoush-keui—is accounted for by the newness of the settle¬ 
ment and earlier plundering of the site by the villagers of the 
plain, possibly also by the builders of the castle. The a.ssembly 
of the god may survive in the horsefair held in the valley five 
days before the great fair of Manyas. 

* Asia Minor, i. 37. 

* JTpo\ry 4 »tf>« re/jJ r^t ’Bra^tay rift Kv^ov, 1876, cf. alto Inscr. iv. 67. 

* Hadji Bunar on Kiepert’s map. 

* Inscr. IV. 78. 
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I may here mention that just above the modern ferry are 
said to be the remains of an ancient bridge: the river being 
high at the time of my visits, the piers were not visible and 
I was only shewn very questionable remains of the northern 
abutment The ancient main road probably crossed above the 
village to take advantage of the low way across the hills by 
Chakyrja and Hadji Pagon—the course of the modern route to 
Balia. 

The coins shewn me in the village included several imperial 
coins of Cyzicus and a much worn autonomous brass of Poema- 
nenum itself, which, though no evidence alone, is of some rarity 
and serves to confirm my theory as to the site. 

.Later than the twelfth century prudence may have dictated 
a removal of the settlement and perhaps the bishopric to the 
shadow of the castle (as in the case of Miletupolis and Hadrianu- 
therae), where the ruined mosque now stands. The town of 
Manyas, mentioned among the towns of Karassi taken by 
Orkhan, evidently refers to the hill settlement, whose decay has 
only recently transferred the seat of local government once 
more to the plains (Yeni ManyasX Dorigny records that 
within living memory there were 800 houses at Eski Manyas. 
The great horsefair held at Manyas in the early part of June* 
has now at any rate no religious character, but, like that at 
Sari-keui, keeps to the place consecrated by tradition; and in 
each case this place is near the site of a famous ancient shnne. 

* Called Kusku Patudr from a root meaoing to run, coiatnemorating the horse¬ 
races which ased to be held in connection with the fair, not (as Cuinet) from 
gushabird. 
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Having settled so far as possible the sites of the towns, we 
will attempt to apply to them the Roman road system, taking 
as our text the Peutinger Table, which represents the reformed 
routes of Constantine and his successors, and making such 
digressions as are necessary to illustrate the conditions of 
travelling before and after this epoch. We may postulate at 
the outset that unless valid reasons are forthcoming to the 
contrary the direction of modem ‘'araba roads” is r^arded 
as the best evidence of that of the ancient highways^ The 
figures of the Table are so corrupt throughout that they can 
hardly be admitted as evidence. 

The high road between Lampsacus and Cius is thus laid 
I. TbecoMt down by the Table: Parium, 22 —Priapus, 15— 

RMd. Granicus, 27 — Cyzicus, 48 — [Lamasco], 23 — 
Prousias, 20—Cius, 25. 

With this we may compare (i) the “mansiones" on the 
route of Theodore of Studium in 796*—rd Ka6ap^, A*/ 9 iavd, 
<\>vpatov, IlaOXo, Aov7rd3fov (stc), 'KXtenpL^a, 

Yltpirtpiva, rd Udptov, "'Opifo?, Ad/x^a«of, 
—and (2) Hadji Khalfa’s itinerary* between Brusa and 
the Dardanelles, which runs: 

Beylik (plain) 3 hrs, Karagatch Baglari 6, Ulubad bridge 2|, 
Saribey (province of Kermasti) 4, Saldcr [Salyr] near Belgik 
[Boljak, Hamilton’s Beuljas], province of Manyas, river [Aesepus] 

* The modem poct*ro&ds are (x) Pand«rma—Balukiser; (3) (a) Pondenna and 
{^) Erdek, Aktiojik, Mihollitch, Brusa, with a brand) from oppoute Aboulliond to 
Triglia and Madania; (3) Mihallitch, Kermaati Sosurlu (the last section nearly 
Snished); (4) Karabogba—Bighashehr; (5) (in construction) Balukiser^Soma. 

• Letters, t. 3. « ir. 330. 
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Korpc (Agatch)* and wooden bridge near Vedjan [YurUn ?], 
province of Kunan [Guncn] 4^, Geserkukei^enltk [cf. Yazili 
Gulgen Dagh at the head of the pass in Kiepert’s map] 6^, 
Dimetoka Couroudere 4^^, Goregi [GUredje] by the sea 6, 
Tchardak, Bergas 4, Sultaniyeh [Dardanelles] 5. 

In the century between the first crossing of the Turks into 
Europe and their establishment at Constantinople, this road was 
especially important, as connecting Brusa with Adrianople*. To 
this period belongs the khan at Chardak opposite Gallipoli, 
which, according to Turner* strongly resembles that at Ulubad. 

In the first section it will be noted that Theodore’s route 
only reaches the sea at Parium, omitting Priapus: the Crusaders 
under Barbarossa who crossed at Gallipoli and, abandoning 
their vehicles, marched in three days through “wooded and 
mountainous country” to the plain of the Granicus, passed 
inside of Parium* also, while the Turkish route does not strike 
the coast before Giirelje: so that the Table is the only evidence 
of the inclusion of Priapus on the main road, and that evidence 
is somewhat impugned by (1) the site of Didymateiche (which 
is earlier evidence for an important crossing of the river near 
this point) and by (2) the only relic of this section of the Roman 
road—the bridge of Ak-Kupru near Bigha. 

Chishull* contents himself with a bare mention of this bridge 
Ak Kupni (which he crossed on his way from Smyrna to 
Adrianople), attributing the building to Mohammed 
IV.; “here,” he continues, “are to be observed the marks of a 

* I have (nnareired "itgatch'’ Trom the preceding line: the French translation of 
Hadji Kholfa (p. 73$) has it in both places. 

* Cf' the routes of Barbarossa, Schiltberger (p. 6) and Cyriac (Colucci Lxxxiv.) 
to Bnisa, and ChiahuD’s from Smyrna. The importance of Gallipoli (and conse* 
qoently of the ferry between it and Chardak) is dwelt on by Clavijo, p. a8. The 
ferry is noticed by Zosimos (1419—at. in/ am. /i$us* 3 ), p. 307; Belon, li.ii.; DeLan* 
Doy, p. 119; Sandys, a6: Toumefort, I. 463, and Pococke, n. 111. 

’ 111. sjs, cf. Castellan, 1. 376; Walpole, 91; ChUhull, 59. 

* **Ad laevam nostram TroLam relinquentea," Ansbert. "Veterem Troiam lin' 
qnentes a laeva,” Anon Canis. No milestones are known from the section Lamp- 
sacus—Graniens, and Alexander's route from Abydot {Anai. I. a- 6) by Percote 
(Bergu), Lampsacus?, Colonae, (Arabodurah? Judeieb) and Hermaeum (Gasmelyde* 
ressi? Jodeich) does not help os until the two latter points are deBniiely fixed. 

* p. 60. 
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Royal way denoted by two equal and regular barrows on each 
side, by which lies the Grand Signior’s road to the wars.” 

The best description of the bridge, which has been steadily 
disappearing, is Turner’s*, who calls it “a very magnificent 
Roman bridge built with brick and small stones and cased 
with large squares of fine marble. It consisted of eight arches, 
four large ones over the river, and four small ones, two at each 
end, at the extremities on land: the largest arch was of eighteen 
paces’span and eight in width: it was irregular, for it was one 
of four with none lai^e enough to correspond with it The 
pressure on the bridge was lightened by small arches built 
immediately under the pavement” 

TchihatchefT in 1847 noted “restes d'un tr^s-beau pont 
antique...^ I’endroit oil la route conduit de Guendjc k Dimotica: 
ce pont repose sur trois arcs et il s'est ^crouM k sa moiti^*." 

Janke speaks of the bridge in the following terms: "Am 
linken Ufer stehen noch mehrere Bogen mit runden Gewblben 
aus Zi^el, wahrend die Pfeiler auf schbn behauenen, i m. langen, 
I m. hohen, Steinen ruhen. Oben ist die Strasscnanlage einge- 
stUrzt Auf dem rechten Ufer steht noch ein Pfeilerrest dessen 
Unterbauten besonders regclmassig scheinea” 

The most noteworthy relic of the bridge in 1906 (when I 
passed it) was a small arch of the western abutment with the 
adjoining pier. The span of the arch was 270 m., and the width 
of the roadway, which was traceable by its bounding walls for 
some yards, 7*40. The outer voussoirs of the arch with the 
whole face of the bridge had been stripped off, revealing a vault 
of brick. A few of the lower courses inside the arch were of 
stone, but the upper part of the bridge so far as it existed was 
of very rough rubble with tile carelessly used. This may have 
led Kiepert to consider the bridge Turkish—he like Chishull 
ascribes it, presumably on local tradition, to Mohammed IV. 
(1648—1687)—and it may well be that it was extensively re¬ 
paired in Turkish times on account of the importance of the 
road. But Turner’s description of the remains in his day seems 

* p. 406: the bridge is meotioned tlso by Texier {(Mivtn ill. 1 and as yi^vpa 
rOv Tpim irffiSup in the’AraroXiaill'Ara^eeifi^ffit (t 88 j), No. ill. 

* Am Mimnrt, 1. in. 
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to be good evidence that we have here a bridge of the same 
period as those at Sultan-Chair and on the Aesepus. 

The valleys of the Granicus and its tributaries are the 
natural outlets of the thickly populated hill country on this 
side of the watershed, and the natural roads to the passes. 
One of these—connecting the Kale Peuke at the head of the 
Scamander with the plain—is mentioned by Strabo*, and the 
modern routes to Adramyt—vU Avunia and Tchanbazar re¬ 
spectively—shew their general direction. Theodore’s avarf^- 
ypaiifjkhoi (sc. crvXot}) may refer to some sign-post marking 
the distances to various points on the routes which drew 
together in the plain. 

From here eastwards to the bridge at Lopadium the road is 
double, the northern branch passing by Cyzicus, the southern 
behind the lake. Already in Hellenistic times we have record 
of the northern as oSo? AlaijTrov and of the 

southern as oSo? dp^cUa —probably the old Persian 

road to Dascylium*. 

The official route in the Table is the northern, while the 
southern is given by Hadji Khalfa in whose time Sultanyeh 
(Dardanelles) was the objective and Cyzicus no longer of 
importance. 

(^) The northern route probably followed the coast through¬ 
out as far as Cyzicus; its modern substitute—the araba-road 
between Bigha and Panderma—does so up to Musatcha, where 
it climbs by easy gradients to the level of the plain, and crossing 
the head of the Sazli-derc, forks shortly after to Aidinjik and 
Panderma. The only known ancient milestones are those found 
at Aidinjik and behind Tchaoush Keui, rather implying that the 
Roman road adhered to the coast and, picking up the line of 
the modem road below Aidinjik, passed over the western mole 
into the city. 

The only fixed point on the Roman road is the crossing of 
otivertchto Aesepus about 3^ miles above the mouth. Here 

Kupni. are still to be seen considerable remains of the 

Roman bridge (Guvertchin Kupru) which carried this road 
across the river. Its direction is about E.S.E. by E. and though 
* p. 603. * MUth. 1904, 178 r. 
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no main arch is preserved in its entirety, the remaining piers— 
only one has fallen—still stand to their full height and even 
preserve the sections of the roadway intact. 



Fic. 14. Aesepus Bridge. Sketch Elevation. 

The main stream is spanned by four arches solidly built of 
rubble faced with granite ashlar and vaulted with the same 
material. The westernmost, which was the only one accessible 
at the time of my visit, has a span of 12*20 metres, the height of 
the pier (footing-course to roadway) being about 800 m. The 
roadway was borne on four slab-roofed vaults parallel to the 
direction of the bridge. The third pier from the west bank ha.s 
fallen. The piers are planned with sharp triangular cut-waters 
against the stream, while on the lower side they are furnished 



Fig. 15. AESEPUS Bridge. View prom North. 


with blunt buttresses of hexagonal plan presenting a flat face 
outwards. 

The stream at this point passes close under the west bank, so 
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that the western abutment is short It is pierced by a small 
arch and half-arch with tile vaults, the outer voitssoirs being 
alternately stones and groups of tiles; this is the construction 
used throughout in the less massive bridge at Sultan-Chair. 

The eastern abutment is much longer than the western, and 
is well preserved (though much overgrown) right up to the main 
stream, a distance of 58 metres. The westernmost pier (4) is of 
a different type to the others, having a low, squat cut-water with 
sloping profile; both this and the next westernmost are relieved 
by vaults running across the bridge: these vaults are completely 
masked on the stream side, but on the down side are made 
conspicuous by the alternate tile and stone voussoirs we have 
before alluded to. The arch between (span 12*20) is treated 
in the same manner, and this construction is continued in the 
culvert arches, gradually decreasing in size, which support the 
extremity of the abutment One of these is completely over¬ 
grown and is conjecturally indicated on the key-sketch. 



Fig. 16. Aeskpus BKtDOE. Detail of Piers. 


The roadway is built of large stones, only occasionally 
squared, and is about 5*60 metres wide: at the end of the 
eastern abutment are remains of an exedra in brick (paralleled 
at the Sangarius bridge near Sophon^ round which the road 
^ Texier, Asif Afintnrt, pi. tv. 
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forks. An upright cylindrical stone o 8o m. high and 040 m. 
in diameter stands beside it and may have been intended to 
record repairs. 

The road from bet>veen the bridge and Cyzicus is still to 
some extent the original Roman way. It is paved with small 
round stones to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, well pounded or rolled 
together in earth. The road commands magnificent views of 
the Aesepus embouchure and the f>eninsula of Cyzicus; it 
was till quite lately the usual route between Panderma and 
Bighashehr: a lower route fording the Aesepus at its mouth 
and striking inland at Musatcha is now preferred. 

Two hours east of the bridge, behind Tchaoush-keui, are 
remains of an old Turkish khan* near which in a cemetery stands 
the 13th milestone from Cyzicus. 

From Cyzicus the road struck inland, avoiding the hill 
country of the Karadagh (which leaves no room for a road 
between it and the sea), so that the bracketed (Lamasco), 
obviously interpolated from the heading, should probably be 
supplied by Lopadium. 

This section (Cyzicus—Lopadium) allows of some choice of 
route, as the plain country is easy: the present po5t*road makes 
for the gap by Debleki and in general avoids villages; the old 
Turkish highway, and probably the Byzantine before it, passed 
through Akchebunar and over a low hill to the northern 
tributary of the Kara 5 u, which it crossed just before the 
junction of the streams by the bridge beneath the fort of 
Top-Hissar*; thence to Ulubad, probably crossing the Macestus 
at Tchamandra* (the Mandrae of Hierocles?) where Perrot found 
the 25th milestone, and whence a road still runs to Top Hissar. 

The southern branch of the loop crosses difficult mountain 

* It seems to date froo) the xv.-xvi. cent.: the walls are ashlar faced and about 
room, thick: thej stand to a height about 3*00 m. and seem to have enclosed a 
rectai^nkr ^ce about so x to m. divided bj arcades in the long side walls into 
6 compartmeoU: every other ji^er supported a transverse arch which took the 
vaulting. 

* Cf. Gerlach, 456, and Texier, C^niv. Pitt. Xil., itl. 163: the latter remarks 
traces of the old causeway. 

* A possible ancient crossing near Beykeui (perhaps that of the southern road) 
may be suggested: a causeway built with exceedingly hard cement and leading to 
the river was found there some years ago. 
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country between the Granicus and Aesepus (which it passed 
near Sarikeui), as is evidenced by the difference of a single hour 
in the sundard times between Bigha-Gunen (12) and Bigha- 
Panderma (13)*. 

This was presumably the route followed by Alexander and 
Barbarossa*, both making for the southern roads probably by 
way of the Macestus valley (sec p. 121). 

From the Aesepus the Turkish road passed south of the 
Manyas lake, crossed the Macestus some six miles south of 
Mihallitch and rejoined the northern branch of the loop at 
Lopadium. 


Beyond Ulubad a straight road over first plain, then fertile 
rolling country, leads to Brusa. Karagatch and Apollonia are 
left on the right, and nearly opposite the latter a new road 
branches to Mudania, reaching the sea at Triglia. Of the khan 
on this road, and near Ulubad, we have spoken above*. 

The Macestus valley road, connecting Cius (and Cyzicus) 
II. Msceatui with (i) Pei^amon and (2) Thyatira and Smyrna, 
v«ii«y Road, jg down by the Table as follows: Apollonia, 
Miletupolis (20), Hadrianutherae (33), Pergamon (8). The 
general line of this road is that marked out by Nature for 
the intercommunication of the northern and western ports of 
Asia Minor: it has varied comparatively slightly from age to 
age in accordance with the changes in market centres and 
especially of shipping ports. 

In ancient times, as in modem, the branches serving the lake 
plains joined where the valley narrows: the road 
from Cius was identical with the coast>road as far 
as the bridge at Lopadium, where it turned south over the low 
hills by Meldc to cross the river at Tashkapu above Susurlu. 

Ruins of the bridge, guarded by a small castle of mediaeval 
Suitao-cbair date, on the cliff of the western bank, still remain, 
bridt*. though in a very dilapidated state. Earthquakes 

are probably in part responsible, while subsequent blasting 


Ancient. 


* The route piefened for wheeled traffic between Bigha and Gunen keeps to the 
coast up to the Aesepus and then ascends the valley. 

* Probably also by Theodore as he makes no mention of a stop at Cysicus. 

* p. 84. 
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operations, with a view to the canalization of the river for 
the transport of boracite*, have removed the centre portions 
almost completely. The bridge was a substantial structure of 
fifteen arches, built of rubble faced with granite blocks; and 
measuring with abutments about 300 metres: the piers are 
provided with long cut-waters on the stream side, and lightened 
by transverse vaults immediately below the footway. The 
vaults are of brick from about a foot above the spring, the outer 
vottssoirs above this point being of alternate tile and stone: the 
Spandrels are relieved by smaller transverse vaults with voitssoirs 
of stone and tile alternately, giving a very decorative effect*. 

The Cyzicus section, which must in Greek times have been 
far the most important, is represented by a small 
ouMi Kupni. arches (called Guzel Kupru*) just 

south of Debleki, and some hundred yards west of the present 
chauss^e. This bridge lies nearly north and south and measures 
with abutments about 52 metres by 4’30 wide; it is built of 
irregularly shaped stones: the upper portion dates evidently 
from Turkish times, and the arches arc slightly pointed. The 
central pier with its cut-waters is faced with rusticated blocks. 
At the north end stands a Roman road-mark, possibly in situ, 
which may have served rather as a record of road repairs than 
as a milestone. 

From here the joint-road again kept slightly west of the 
present, avoiding the pass of Demir Kapu. Remains of it were 
seen above Omerkeui and on the Balukiser side of the pass by 
Munro^ 

Arrived in the plain the road forked, (a) to Pergamon, 
inevitably by the pass of Kiresun, and {d) to the south to 
Calamus and Thyatira. For the course of this road in mediaeval 
times between Calamus (Gelembe) and the Balukiser plain we 
have only one authority. S. Theodore of Studium on his 
way from Smyrna to Constantinople* in 819 performed sundry 

* Cf. Cninet, JV. 69. 

* A plan and elevations of (he bridge are shewn in W^and’s pi. xxiv. (see Fig. 17). 

■ See Wiegand’s fig. ap, p. 196. ♦ 165, cf. Puckler-Muskau, 396. 

* See Vita S. Theod. (Migne, Patr. Grate. XCIX., {a) p. so8, f ii I ff., (*) p. 303, 
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miracles among the villages on this part of his route, the follow¬ 
ing points, in no very distinct order, it is true, being mentioned: 

1. Totto? tov KaKKov in the district MtTara: in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was the hill district of 

2. nT«X^at, a village suffering frequently from the floods of 
the neighbouring river 'OvoirviKTq<i. 

3. In the neighbourhood was a k<S>ij/ti 'hyetpam. The 

second Life mentions not but MeTfa>p(f, which was 

“beside the high road.” 

1. Totto? tov Aokkov has been conjecturally identified by 
Tomaschek with the modern Courougueuljuk (“Dry-lake”) on 
the old Smyma-Constantinople road. Mirdra (= metata) is 
known from the account of the founding of Hadrianutherae to 
refer to the Royal Chase of Hadrian. 

2. ItreXcat may plausibly be connected with the name of 
the modem Eftele in the broad valley of the Hodja-ddrd ('Ovo- 
TTvMm)?), while 

3. Ku>fif} 'Kx^ipaoi can hardly be other than the later military 
centre called *Kx^pdov<i. Other considerations tempt us to 
identify this with the castle of Hodja Kalesi within three miles 
of Eftele*. 

The line thus given varies but slightly from the mediaeval 
and modern route, and the coincidence of so many minute 
points gives some weight to the argument. The road to Soma 
may have turned off at or near the castle, and have taken the 
modem line by Kircsun; since we find that Achyraus was a 
stage not only on the road to Calamus^ but also on that to 
Germe-Soma* 

The crossing routes given by Hadji Khalfa^ shew an almost 


Modem. 


exact correspondence with the ancient roads. They 
run as follows: 


(i) MVtaUitck-Magrtesia. Ulubad, Susurlu Chai crossing, 


pass, Mendoura, Kuniguljuk, Bash Gelembe, Belamut Manisa*. 


* See above, p. 93. 

^ Acr. 195 B., rei>» roC EoXiLmv /Seiwo^f Ktd rft 'kxvpiw/t iyyvt 

rV dinfn)r. 

* Cr. the Catalans’ inarch to Cenne (G. Pachy. ii. 413 B.). * p. 331. 

* Edrisi’s route (p. 31s) Lubadhia—Nona—Kalamata (Djelmata) river—ii, ac- 
cordii^ to Tomaschek, identical, //asia beii^ for Akira. 
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(2) Brusa-Bcrgama. Karagatch, Ulubad, Tcheltikli, Balu- 
kiser, Bardakji, Tanhala, Gjaudir (Tchavdyr?), Belugik, Ber- 
gama*. 

In Turkish times the great road had two termini, Brusa and 
Mihallitcb. The branch from the former took the line of the 
old road (Cius-Hadrianutherae) as far as the bridge of Ulubad : 
the Mihallitch branch was served by the small port on the left 
bank two hours below the town which took the bulk of the 
considerable traffic between Constantinople and Smyrna: the 
crossing of the Macestus just north of Mihallitch was effected 
by a massive early Turkish bridge, replaced already in Ouscley's 
time by one of wood, and now by a ferry: the abutments of 
this bridge and the long causeway of rubble with tile-arched 
culverts which formed its southern approach still remain, and 
parts of the road are roughly paved. 

Outside Mihallitch the two roads joined, and proceeded up 
the left bank of the river, crossing its tributary at Tash-Kapu 
immediately above Adakeui by a stone bridge. This bridge has 
been utilised for the new road now building between Kermasti 
and Susurlu, and much of the causeway has been destroyed for 
material The bridge consists of one large arch flanked by two 
smaller: the arches are segmental and the voussoirs well cut 
and fitted, the rest being of rubble. 

The main river was crossed by “ a bridge of six arches, or 
rather cheekes of stone, the covering flat and wood*,” three- 
quarters of an hour below the junction of the Hatab-ddr^ and 
Susurlu Chai: the new (1906) bridge occupies the same position*. 

At Susurlu came In two secondary routes, from Panderma 
and the Dardanelles respectively. The latter passed through 
Eski Manyas* and must have joined the Brusa-Dardanelles 

* ThU rootc was followed by Ibn Ba(utah (p. 71). An old Tnrkisb road from 
Kutaya through Bolat and Bedokiser to the Dardanelles is mentioned by Sir Charles 
Wilson (p. 59): it is probably identical with Ibn Khordadbeh's Kntaya Abidous 
roate (ed. de Goejc, 75) and the road from Kutaya to “Troy” between the south and 
west points seen by Bertrondon de la Brocquiire on leavii^ the former dty. 

“ Cord, s6o: Whder (p. 1*5) places it one or two miles from Susurlu. A bridge 
is also mentioned by De Thevenot (179), Tonmefort {11. 487) and Egmont (x88). 

* It is part of the new Kennasti-Susuriu post road: another bridge is in course 
of constniccion immediately above Susurlu. 

* ChishuU’s route, p. 58. Cf. Toumefiwt, I. 463. 
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road in the Manyas plain; the village of Eski Chatal (*' Old 
Fork") perhaps commemorates the point of junction. 

The great road then passed over the high ground just east 
of Omerkeui*, and so through the pass of Demir Kapu—a 
noted haunt of highwaymen—down to the plain of Balukiser*; 
the Smyrna route avoided the latter town in favour of the 
village of Mendoura, where it crossed the Hodja-d^rd. The 
bridge of Mendoura* consists of ten plain piers of rubble masonry 
provided with cut-waters against the stream and bridged by a 
rough wooden platform: it measures between abutments about 
80 metres. There are traces of an older bridge cutting in at 
an angle on the left bank. 

From Mendoura the road crossed the plain of Balukiser and 
passed over the hills through Courougueuljuk to Gclcmbe, 
thence through Magnesia to Smyrna. 

This route has naturally lost all its importance since the 
introduction of steam. Traffic from Balukiser southwards goes 
to Soma, the nearest point on the rail, while on the northern 
side Panderma is the port of shipment, not Mihallitch. Men¬ 
doura has sunk from a large village of 2600 inhabitants* to a 
squalid hamlet, and Mihallitch is only concerned with the 
meagre traffic between Panderma and Brusa. 

In the days of sailing ships the overland route was, if slow, of 
more or less certain duration, and in point of safety the sea was 
no better than the land. There was a regular weekly caravan 
service between Constantinople and Smyrna in the seventeenth 
century*, and a score of Frankish pens have described the route 
between then and now. The road was well provided with khans, 

* See Prokesch and Manro, and the French edition of Hadji Kbalfa. The course 
of the new ekmtssit has deprived Omerkeoi of all importance and transferred the 
Mudirate of Firt to Susurlu. 

* Dr Corel's account (the most detailed) shews that the oid road passed through 
the gorge which the present road skirts at Demir Kapu. Lucas (1794, i. 184) 
remarks oi Demir Kapu: '* On avoit eu soin de le fortifier, non sculement d'un boo 
Chtteau, dont on voit encore les rolnes; mais d’enfermer le passage avec une bonne 
porte bfiiie de fort grosses pierres & sofitenulS d’une voflte sous laquelle il falloit 
passer. II parott que cette vodie, dont il reste encore plus de 40 {Meds de long, ^oit 
un rempart assord pour fermer I’entr^e de la Misie." This presumably refers to the 
castle at Tash-Kapu and the vaulted khan at Demir Kapu. 

* Prokesch 187, also mentioned in the French edition of Hadji Khalfa. 

* Prokesch. * La BouUaye, p.6o. 
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though none are constructed on the elaborate scale of the Seljuk 
caravanserais of the south. As these buildings are hastening to 
decay some particulars of them are here put on record. 

(1) Between XJIubad and Susurlu; “ein alter, viel besuchter, 
mit guten Brunnen versehener Khan‘." 

(2) At Susurlu*; the khan at Susurlu is a rectangular 
building of rough stone about 40 x 15 metres, with a hip roof of 
low pitch supported by king>posts and an elaborate arrangement 
of struts. It is divided by a central row of pillars of timber and 
stone (resting on stone bases) into nine bays, of which the four 
at the northern end are partitioned off by a rough cross wall: 
on either side are narrow aisles slightly raised above the floor 
level, and divided off by rows of rough woodeir posts. The 
walls are provided with numerous slit windows alternating with 
simply-corbelled chimney-breasts of tile or stone. The entrance 
from the street is in the middle of the eastern side, and is pre¬ 
faced by a simple square porch flanked by low benches; this 
porch is domed, and covered with a hip roof. Above the inner 
door (a low segmental arch with joggled voussoirs) is an Arabic 
inscription mentioning Hafiz Mustafa Effendi and Bagtche Han. 

The smaller and less pretentious khan at Omerkeui is very 
similar in plan but lacks the porch. 

(3) Ruined khan at Demir Kapu*; Covel says of it (folio 
MS. 260 verso): 

“ In the lowest bottom of the valleys just over the spring to 

the left hand stands an old building: it contains _ 

two pretty big vaults parallel! one to the other with 
their wall of partition at right angles with a third, 
all of a bignesse, and doores to pass from one to 
other: the great door of entrance is in the third, 

two chimneys in every vault: they count them I— _ 

as common Khanes, and often they prove so for ichnog. 
theives, or they may have been made for some other designs.” 

* Prokesch 191. I know of no khan in this situation. 

* Tonroefort 4S7, HamUlon 109, Texter 157, Coinet, iv. 167. E^ont speaks of 
“/m khans joiDiQg each other, one for horses and mules, the other for camels," as 
does Hamilioo, adding that tbejr had rich doorwajrs in the Saracenic style." This 
can hardly be taken of the two diTiskms of the existing khan, so one has probably 
been destroyed. 

* Egmont 187, Touraefort 488. 
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This is probably the “Byzantine ruin’* mentioned by Pro- 
kesch (p. 188). I saw very slight remains of it in 1906 just 
below the guardhouse of Chinarli at the opening of the Demir 
Kapu valley. 

(4) At Mendoura: “a fair capacious Kane where are seven 
rude porphyry pillars thought to be of Trojan original’”; 
again "a large and convenient Kane which is more to be 
noted for its seven large pillars of course porphyry now em¬ 
ployed to support the roof of this barbarous edifice but might 
possibly once stand in some Fabric of antient Troy from whence 
Mendoura is distant about ten hours.” Wheler® is less com¬ 
plimentary, calling the khan “ no better than a lai^e Barn with 
a Sopha or Bank round the Wall of it within...and every eight, 
or ten foot distance a little chimney...this Khan is held up in 
the middle by Marble Pillars set confusedly on their Corinthian 
capitals of very curious Work*.” Hadji Khalfa and Covel speak 
of two khans here. The khan at Mendoura has been destroyed 
by earthquakes. I only saw (1904) one or two of the “rude 
pillars” and small remains of the walls. 

(5) At Sguimieskeui (between Courougueuljuk and Men¬ 
doura) “ een groote Chan in het midden door acht groote ronde 
pilaren ondersteunt ”: Egmont attributes it probably on the 
warrant of an inscription to “ Sultan Amurat,” perhaps the 
second of the name (1422—1450)*. 

(6) At Gelembe Luke speaks of two khans: he describes 
them as (i) “A very strong building of stone with a partition 
wall through the length of it rebated at the ends that you may 
go round it, raised by Sultan Aladine. (2) Another hane of 
meaner Fabrick near the river more frequented by travellers*.” 

The scant remains of the second khan are now used as a 
warehouse. The old khan (Kara Khan) stands almost entire 
in the village street It is entered from the south by an oblong 
porch, ashlar-faced, dome-vaulted, and measuring about 7‘5om. 

* ChishoU, * p. **5. • Cf. Tournefort, 487. 

^ p. 189. Egmont wu travelling with ad OrientAlUl, so that the date may rest 
on something more than a local tradition. 

* Hadji Khalfa, p. 483, also mentions two: the older building is noted by Chishull, 
p. 57, Prokesch, p. 181, Ouseley, p. 53. 
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broad by 4*50 long: the porch communicated with the street by 
a large slightly-pointed arch, and with the main building by a 
low segmental-headed doorway with joggled iHnissoirs: this 
is recessed in a larger arch of alternating tile and stone. The 
main hall measures about 26 m. long by 12*50 broad. It is 
built of rubble with squared quoins and a simply moulded 
string-course at the roof level: it had a low gable. The interior 
is divided into two barrel-vaulted aisles by a wall extending 
nearly from end to end in the axis of the building. Into this 
are built four pilasters with elaborately moulded capitals which 
correspond with pilasters in the outer walls: the wall is pierced 
by a doorway in the middle of the central bay. The half bay 
at the S. end is curiously vaulted with a small central dome 
Hanked by two oblong quadripartite vaults. 

If Luke read the (now vanished) inscription above the inner 
doorway correctly, it should refer to the Seljuk sultan who died 

1301. 

The course of the road is at present the crowning difficulty 
III. PtTfamum of Cyzicene topc^phy t the country is difficult and 
insufficiently known, and any attempt at a solution 
of the problem must be considered as tentative. There is no 
official modem route for wheeled traffic across the watershed 
of Ida, the citaussie from Adramyt ending at Balia. 

The Table lays down the road as follows: Pei^amon, 35 
Argesis, 30 Phemenio, —Cyzicus. 

(1) Argesis is certainly Argiza, the site of which is de¬ 
finitely fixed by Dr Fabricius' inscription^ at Balia Bazar on 
the upper Aesepus. 

(2) Phemenio is evidently Poemanenura, and probably at 
this date the village settlement, which we have identified with 
Alexa, on the left bank of the lower Tarsius. 

(3) Beyond this Galen* mentions a mining village on the 
road from Pergamum to Cyzicus (440 stades from the latter) 
called Ergasteria. 

The most important mining town in this district is Balia, 
which is about the right distance from Cyzicus \ its mines were 

* 111. 16. Cf. Wi^and, p. 973. 

* Dt MtdicamaUu fx. n;. Cf. Hierocln. 
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worked in antiquity^ The town lies on the head waters of the 
Tarsius, here quite a small stream and flowing in a compara¬ 
tively open valley. 

Aigiza, however, also corresponds fairly well to the descrip¬ 
tion, and on the evidence of the Table alone I should certainly 
place Poemanenum at Gunen, since it is obvious that, once at 
Argiza, the road must follow the Aesepus, just as, once arrived 
at Balia, it would naturally keep near the Tarsius valley; this 
latter is indeed the natural direct route from Pergamum to 
Cyzicus by way of the pass at Ivrindi; and there is some evi¬ 
dence of its having been adopted. 

Two ancient bridges* are marked on Kiepert’s map, 

(<*) below Ivrindi, and 
(d) below Balia. 

There are castles at 
(a) Gumenidj*, and 
(^) a few miles below Balia 

We will assume, then, that an ancient road from Pei^amum 
to Cyzicus passed through Balia At the present time there 
are two chief lines of traffic between Panderma and Balia*, 

(1) by Gunen, 

(2) by Ilidja 

Of these (i) is preferred by most travellers on account of the 
comparative comfort of a first stage by waggon and a night in 
Gunen: the second day’s journey of 12—16 hours is made on 
horseback*, either 

(a) by Hodja Bunar, or 
(d) by Urchanlar: 

the whole journey (Panderma-Balia) can just be made in one 
long summer day. 

* Monro, 169. There vru & town nenr called Pericharaxis Mittk. xviii. 

ai8, etc.). Balia itself perhaps represents the Bjrzantine bishopric of Palaea (Ramsay, 
Hist. G*og. 438). 

* There are modem bridges at Hodja A&har and Ismail bey (Cuinet, 70). 

XXI. S 3 +- 

* It must be remembered that Akchai, not Paoderma, is the shipping port of 
Balia. 

* The road is not tmpoaible for vehicles, but the driver who has traversed it takes 
great credit to himself, his horses, and his conveyance. 
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Route (2) skirts the western shore of lake Manyas, passes 
through Hadji Pagon into the Kara>d^r^, crossing the river by 
ferry or ford according to season, and leaves the valley at 
Boghazkeui, just before it closes to the goi^e: thence by Assar 
Alan, Ilidja, and Kallar to rejoin the valley above the goi^e, 
and so beside the river to Balia. This road is throughout pass¬ 
able for vehicles, the only difficulties being the ascent from the 
valley at Boghazkeui and the descent into it at KaYlar. From 
Hadji Pagon to Balia is reckoned twelve hours, while from Hadji 
Pagon to Panderma is said to take but four in fine weather. 

An equally practicable road to Balukiser, much used by 
camels returning from Panderma, branches from the Hadji 
Pagon-Balia road at Assar Alan (three hours from Hadji 
Pagon), passes through Shamly and Dudar Chiftlik and reaches 
Balukiser in twelve hours from Hadji Pagon*. 

Evidence of an old route along these lines is to be found in 
the ruinous Byzantine castle at Assar Alan, and the series of 
Turkish stone bridges, resting very probably on earlier founda¬ 
tions, over the streams of the Manyas plain*. The road also 
connects the ancient sites at Alexa, Assar Alan and Ilidja. 

The road on which Ai^iza stood was probably the route 
from Cyzicus to Adramyttium, by way of the Aesepus valley, 
which road survives in the ** constantly used track from Edremit 
through Bazar Kcui by way of the lower Aesepus*. Even 
waiving the Poemanenum difficulty we are unable to combine 
the remains of the road about Balia with Argiza, the country 
between the two rivers being at this point almost impassable*. 
We can only conclude that Argiza was connected with the 
Pei^mon road by a branch westward before Balia*. 

* Thb and the <httusUt are the only anba roads between Pandenna and Bala* 
kiser: there are horse paths by Eski Manyas and by Euren {Dere Yaruk Keui). 

* Between Katakkeui and Kulafly. 

^ XXI. *54. The coarse of the ancient road may be marked by the 

medueval ruins at Assar and Armudjuk Maden. 

* /. H^S. XXI. 434. 

* Professor Rsmsay {Mist. Ct^. 438) arrives at nearly the ame conclusion, 
sappodng a confusion of two roads both calculated from Pergamoo to Cyacus, vi*. 

(i) Pergamum, Ergasteria, Ai^ra, Poemaneniun, Cyxiciu, • 

(s) Pergamum, Adraffi3rttiam, Argisa, Poemanenum, Cyriens, 

{.e., that the roads from Argisa to Cyneus were identical. 
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The journeys of Aristides may most appropriately be dis- 
Arittidea cusscd in thc section devoted to roads: the starting 
point of such a discussion is naturally the location 
of the orator’s Mysian estates, whence his pilgrimages were 
made. 

The whereabouts of two of these can be determined with 
Hii esutet. some Certainty: these are 

(1) His ancestral home, which was 

(<i) near thc temple of Zeus Olympius (i. 499), and 
( 6 ) since he passed it on his way from the south to sacrifice 
on thc top of the hill called Atys (i. 537), on the south side of 
this hill. 

(2) An estate called Laneum, also south of thc hill of Atys 
(I. 499) and near the temple of Zeus (l. 532). It was distinct 
from (i) since its recent purchase is specially mentioned 
(I- 532 )- 

We may well assume that these two estates are the adjacent 
properties on a river mentioned in I. 546—7. 

Further, (a) they were close to Hadrianutherae, which lay on 
Aristides’ route south: (d) the road thither was liable to flood 
(i. 458), and probably, therefore, lay across tlie plain. 

So much for the estates: we now turn to the journeys. 

(i) Aristides’ journey to Cyzicus (55 miles) is made in the 
Route to following stages (l. 537): 

Cyxleus. 

(a) to a village with hot springs, 35; 

(d) to a village ** by the lake ” (of Manyas), 5. 

(c) to Cyzicus, 15. 

The hot springs, therefore, were twenty miles from Cyzicus 
and five from the lake: the only springs known to me satisfying 
these conditions* are those just south of the crossing of the 


* Other hot springs io the district (enumerated by Cuinet, ni. 756 and iv. 41 ff., 
who adds several analyses and temperatures) are 
(a) Granicua valley: 

(t) Buyulc Tepe Keui (remains, sec also Kiepert’s map and loser, iv. 60). 

(s) Tcliam Bazar Keoi (Kiepert). 

(3) Kora llidja; two and a ball to three hours from Bigbashehr on the 
road to loovo- The bath house is primitive and of recent construe* 
tion: no cold water is laid on and the spring whieb supplies the 
bath is intolerably hot. It trickles from a tUe*vaalted passage in 
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Kara-der^ on the Panderma ckatissie (near Ilidja Keui), marked 
Hammatn in Kiepcrt’s map*. 

I visited these springs in 1904, and found two ruinous old 
Turkish bath-houses a few hundred yards apart and a quarter 
of a mile from the road. They are plain square buildings with 
vaulted porches, constructed of squared stones with tile joints, 
and roofed with brick domes resting on octagonal drums. The 
furthest from the road is still in use, though very dirty: it is 
supplied by springs of very hot water which bubbles up also 
outside near the entrance: near by arc remains of rubble 
foundations. 

From the position of this spring it is apparent that Aristides’ 
normal route to Cyzicus lay down the Macestus valley road. 


the ante-chamber; by the stream, on the left bank of which the bath 
stands, are very extensive and massive rubble substructures. The 
bath is said to be much frequented in May. and a rough shanty has 
been constructed for bathers beside the bath house. 

( 3 ) Aesepus valley: 

(1) Gunen (see p. 103, wrongly placed by Cuinet). 

(a) Khydyrlar {/.H.S. XXI. *35). 

(r) Karadere valley: 

(t) Dagh Ilidja, with ancient remains. Cf. Inscr. in. 

(a) Spring at Balia, destroyed by mining operations. 

(<f) Macestus valley district: 

(i) Singherli, near Monyaa. This spring is mentioned by Texier vaguely 
in Asie Mineitn, 164, ss k la latitude du lac Manyas.” and in 
C/nhf. Pitt, as " snr la route d'Edrenos (Hadrianutheroe?) k Cya- 
que,“ and is presumably the one mentioned and described above. 

(а) Omerkeui (Munro, 164), with Byzantine remains. 

(3) Between Yildisand Sultan Chair: andent reroaios (cf. Munro, 160). 

(4} Cbeikler, near Gebsoun (the tepid spring near.£!r^i^, 1} hours west 
of AtfArw/?). 

(5) Yilaolar, near Ynrokova, ao k. from Balukiser. 

(б) Near Eftele; the bath-house is an oblong rubble building aboot a mile 

from the village, roofed with two domes, and havii^g an apse at the 
end opposite the door to accommodate (he bathers’ recessed seat. 
At the time of my visit the basin was flooded, as it commonly is 
when the river is high: consequently the water was cold and I 
could not examine the basin for marble. This spring is not men¬ 
tioned by Cuiitet. 1 visited it in 1906. 

(7) Kiras, na^i/ of Avunia (east of Ivrindi on R. Kiepert’s map ?). 

(8) At HUsar near Bigaditch. 

(s) Artaki. On the island of Kyra Paoagia. 

* Mestiooed also by Moidimann [Attsland 1855, 538). 
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A (liberal) 35 miles south from the Hammam brings us to the 
neighbourhood of Mendoura, which lies 

(1) on a river, 

(2) on the south side of a hill (Yilanly Dagh^) and 

(3) in the plain of Balukiser. 

Evidence points, then, to Mendoura or thereabouts as the 
position of these two properties. 

We have next to deal with the scanty details of three other 
Other journeys: 

Journey*- •' •' 


(2) To “the springs” and back, one day’s journey of 30 
miles (I. 489—90). 

(3) From Cyzicus to a villa, evidently a third property, 
50 miles: whence next day to Laneum (I. 538). 

(4) From the temple of Zeus, two days’ journey to the hot 
springs on the Aesepus (presumably at Gunen) by Poemanenum 
(l. 502—3). The only stage recorded is (from a point unknown) 
to Poemanenum, a long half day of twenty miles: from Poe* 
manenum (Alexa) to Gunen is only about fifteen miles, and 
easy going, so that the first day’s journey is evidently omitted. 
The natural route from the Balukiser plain to the Kara-d^r6 is 
by the cross-road passing Shamly and joining the main Peiga- 
mum-Cyzicus road at or near Hissar Alan. “Twenty miles from 
Poemanenum” gives us a spot near Kiepert's “Dudar Chiftlik" 
as the starting place of Aristides’ second day: this is also fifty 
miles from Cyzicus and fifteen from Ilidja, which is a hot spring 
known and used in antiquity, and apparently dedicated to Zeus 
Soter*. 

If, then, we assume that Aristides’ villa was near Dudar 
A third pro- Chiftlik—the fact that there is still a chiftltk on this 

site* removes all inherent improbability—we shall 
understand his calculating his journey thence to Poemanenum 


^ It is perhaps appropriate to inention here the tomb of Aine AH {Aik. MiUh. 
XXIX. 316) as shewing the continued religious anociaiions of the spot. 

* Ixacx.uuti^Atk. Afiuh. 1904.380. But it seems unnecessary to suppose with 
Dr Wi^and that this shrine was identical with Aristides* favourite temple of Zeus 
Olympius. The orator’s epigram, dedicated in the precinct of Zeus, was found at 
Balukiser itself, and Zeus Olympius figures on the coins of Kadrianutherae. 

* It is now ruined, but Mordtmann was entertained there by the local dere-bey. 
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without troubling to mention the first stage between his two 
homes, a distance which he also omits in describing his journey 
from Cyzicus by way of the villa to Laneum (L 53 ^)’ This 
villa is described again in I. 499, as “fairly near" the Aesepus 
springs. However risky the argument, we shall by this as¬ 
sumption obtain a consistent hypothesis for Aristides’ journeys, 
agreeing with what is known of the road-system. 



PART II. 

HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

POPULATION. 

The population of the southern shore of the Propontis has 
always been of a mixed character: owing to its natural resources, 
especially suited for an agricultural folk, and its position separated 
from Europe by only a few miles of sea, the country has attracted, 
and attracts to-day, immigrants from many parts of both conti¬ 
nents ; so that the earliest possessors whose names have come 
down to us, if we except the purely fabulous giants—a creation 
naturally suggested by the fantastic outlines of a volcanic country 
—have the reputation of being settlers from elsewhere. 

Thus the Doliones of the country about Cyzicus were 
Thessalian Pelasgians; the Mysians, from whom the greater 
part of the country under consideration took its name, were 
reputed of Thracian descent, though they had already in the 
heroic age of the Telephus myth penetrated to the Caicus 
valley: the Phrygians, whose settlements were among those of 
the Mysians, and the Bithynians of the country beyond the 
Rhyndacus, were again Thracians, and the Greeks were com¬ 
paratively new-comers when they planted their great colonies 
in the eighth century B.C The Roman dominion, opening up 
the world by its road system, and thus encouraging inter¬ 
communication and travel, added to the confusion of races 
not only Latin blood, but the mixed stock of its numerous 
slave and freedman class. 

Constantine Porphyrt^enitus in his account of the themes 
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Still recognises Mysians, Phrygians and Graeci in this portion 
of the Obsequian, and the crusading writers shew that 
Armenians were already in the Troad, and Italians on the 
coast of the Propontis (noticeably at Pegae)‘, by the opening 
of the thirteenth century. The rule of Islam has brought still 
more heterc^eneous elements together; to-day within a few 
hours of Cyzicus are settled Turks, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
Circassians, Rumelians, Macedonian and Bulgarian Christians, 
Cossacks and Tartars; newly settled Yuruks may be found in 
the upland villages, and wholly-nomad Gypsies are always to 
be seen on the roads. 

Of the earliest inhabitants—the Pclasgian Doliones—wc 
know little or nothing, save that they were 
Deiionct. generally regarded as a Thessalian tribe which 
immigrated under pressure of Aeolian invasion to the Helles¬ 
pont*. One of their settlements was founded by Cyzicus (or 
his father) on the south shore of the then island and took his 
name. Another account seems to have reckoned them among 
the Mysians of the Olympus country*. 

The Dolionis or Dolionia is defined by Strabo* as extending 
from the Aesepus to the Rhyndacus and the lake of Dascylium, 
beyond which was the country of the Mygdones. Alexander 
Actolus* defines it as “the country about Cyzicus as you go 
to MiletupohV' Cyzicus was included in it and Stephanus 
mentions a town of Scyrmus in the Dolionid: it was probably 
the Doliones who founded the Pelasgian colonies of Placia, 
Scylace, and Besbicus. We have record also of a tribe called 
Macries* who were Pela.sgian neighbours of the Doliones 
claiming Euboean origin' Strabo says that the Doliones 
were not to be distinguished from the Mysians, Bithynians and 
Phrygians, and were probably of Thracian descent All these 
were evidently village folk, and never attained a high degree 
of civilisation. 

* Cr. Antliert, p. 80, Kioet. Chon. 795 B. See aUo Sauli, DtUa Cohma dti 
CtHevfsim Galaia, It. 181, 186. 

* Conoo. ap. I%o(. 139, Bekker. * Alex. Aeiolusap. Str. 566, 58 1. 

* 575 * *Ap. Str. 681. 

* Ap. Rh. 1. 1034. Schol.; ef. t. nil, It. 396. ^ 364. 
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The Mysians* again were commonly r^arded northern 
Hyaitiis immigrants and the Mysian Olympus was pointed 
out as their earliest home in Asia. Homer* 
certainly associates them with the Thracians, while Herodotus* 
represents the southern Mysians who shared the Carian temple 
as kinsmen of the Lydians and Carians ; which shews at least 
that they early passed into southern Asia Minor and had 
religious ideas in common with the Asiatics. Their language 
was a mixture of Lydian and Phrygian*. We are concerned, 
however, only with that portion of their territory which lay 
along the southern shore of the Propontis (from Bithynia to 
the Aesepus) to quote Strabo’s* limits, and was practically, 
therefore, co-extensive with the Dolionid. Here, too, they 
were so intermingled with the Phrygians that " the boundaries 
of the Mysians and Phrygians” had become a proverb*. The 
cause of the confusion was, as Strabo says, that they were still 
in a semi-nomadic state as well, probably, as immigrants of 
various dates. They would probably have no definite territory 
but rather scattered allotments, as the Rumelians and Circassians 
have to-day, in the various districts where the land lay open 
to them. 

The vagueness extends also to the naming of the different 
parts of the country under discussion. Thus Phrygia Epictetus, 
though generally to be referred rather to the Bithynian end of 
the Propontis', is occasionally identified with Lesser (Helles- 
pontine) Phrygia* or includes it*; while Hellespontine Phrygia 
may be extended to include the Troad“ and the Olympene" 


* The aaihorities for the Mysians in general are collected by Cramer, i. 30. 
The race ap|Mrently kept its identity in the wilder parts till the second century at 
least, for Aristides meniiotu them near Hadrianucherae (t. 333, Dind.). Porphyru- 
genitus assigns to them the inland parts, south of Oljrmpus, and the coast plains to the 
Phrygians and Graeci {Di Tktm. p. 35 B.). 

* //. xin. 5. * L lyt. Cf. Plin. v. 41 ? 

* Steph. Byz. S.V. itufla. Cf. also Hdt. Vll. 74, where they ore called 
droMTot. 

* 564. * Str. 564; cf. Photius 345, Bekker. 

' Str. 334, 567, 576, 633—in 364 it is said not to touch the seaboard. 

' Str. 343, 363. Ducas curiously calls /Cartuti ^^iryla if ttrydXii or 4 adrw, 

13. 7»B. 

* Su. 571. “ /J. up 5 cf. Ptol. V. 3. “ Str. 343. 

10 —2 
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The co-extcnsivc lesser Mysia* (as opposed to the Mysia 
of the Caicus valley) is called indifferently Hellespontine* or 
Olympenc*. 

West of the Aesepus, which is generally reckoned the 
boundary of the Troad, we are in the territory of the old 
Trojan civilisation; the iv/criftfvov ‘trroXUBpop of Zeleia is the 
first of the walled burgs. Here, too, we are on the outskirts 
of the reputed Aeolian colonization : it was said* that Ajchelaus 
with his followers had prospected first in the Rhyndacus 
country, and Gras about the Granicus, to which he gave its 
name: he then crossed with the greater part of his force to 
Lesbos. There is no tangible evidence to be found of an 
Aeolian settlement in either place: the idea may have been 
suggested by the similarity of certain names, apparently native, 
but peculiar to the Cyzicus district and to the Aeolid*. 

So much for the ancient inhabitants. Of the modem 
Modem: population the Greeks, generally speaking, occupy 

(X) Greek*. islands and coast, though small trading com¬ 

munities arc settled in all the considerable towns. 

In contradistinction to these there is a considerable inland 
area about Brusa with a Greek village-population; this population 
is divided into Turkish- and Greek-speaking villages*, the former 
being reputed the oldest The Greek-speaking communities in 
many cases preserve traditions of their immigration from Europe: 
they seem to be settlements dating from early Turkish times 
devised to reinforce the depleted population of the district after 
the long wars. In many cases they appear to have been intro¬ 
duced as serf or mitayer populations on imperial or other estates, 
but their history depends as a rule on oral tradition alone. That 

> For llcUespontine Phiygia included (be Hellespontine and Olympene Mysians 
(Str. 566). 

s Ptol. V. *. * Str. 371. * Sir. $8s. 

* We may die Silane, Sigrene in the Troad, Sigrion in Lesbos, Eresi in Mysia 
(riin. V. 35) and Eresos in I.esbos, Perperina near Parium (Theodor. Stud. iMl. 1 . 3) 
and Perperene, MaMwi> (fVr. StU PhiUlatri^ 19 May), in the Sigriane and Malia 
(cf. MaUus) in Lesbos, Macestum in Lesbos and Macestus in Mysia. Arisbe U also 
common to the Troad and Lesbos. 

* To the former clan belong Derekeui, Tachtali, Tepejik, Kilessen, Susurlu, 
Tamara, Ainesl: to the latter Demirdesb, Koavouklia, Misopoli, Anachoii. 
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of Kouvouklia is typical and the obtainable information at least 
coherent. 

Kouvouklia is a very lai^e village about ten miles west of 
Brusa containing 430 families, all Greek and Greek-speaking: 
it is the site of a Byzantine castle mentioned once by Pachymeres* 
and now entirely destroyed. The villagers are said to be the 
descendants of Peloponnesian immigrants settled in the time of 
Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent (1520—66) as serfs on the lands 
of the local dercbey Karadja Oghlu. The serfs gradually acquired 
land, and at the death of the last derebey (about sixty years ago*) 
without a direct heir were left in possession after a long lawsuit, 
the lands of the derebey being not mulk or freehold but vakouf 
or mosque-property let out*. The mosque in the case of 
Kouvouklia is that of Khudavendkiar at Brusa, to which the 
villagers still pay 960 kil& of wheat yearly*. 

West of Brusa the Greek village of Yalichiftlik claims a 
similar origin. It is said to be the youngest of the settlements 
and to have been founded by prisoners taken after Orloff's 
expedition: the last is extremely doubtful, but the change 
from farm (chiftlik) to village has evidently come about as in 
the other places. According to some accounts the chiftlik 
was an Imperial property, possibly the grand palais qui Itait 
d. Bajazet mentioned by Boucicaut in 1399*. 

* Pachy. vii. 9, p. 580 (130$). 

* The Karadja Oghlu are menttooed as a powerful Brusa family in the early 
xpth century by von Hammer {Rtiu tuuh Brtata, p. 1). 

* The Turkish law regarding vakouf allows the holding of such lands at a nominal 
rent only so long as the lessee’s family continues direct within certain degrees: these 
are indicated in Young’s Corpt dt droit Ottoman, I. 318, xix. 

* These details were supplied me by M. P. Papadopoulos, a native of the village. 

He tells me the documents recording the settlement are preserved in the library of 
Bayesid II.’s mosque at Constantinople; further that in the compilation of a vocaliulary 
of the dialect he has found (he dialect of Gortynia (Arcadia) remarkably like that of 
his native place. Some of the specimen words he gave me, however (wM^sdo, Kdfwu 
(not xiov, wbichKxoXXtcpyw), Kpoikt=sxTvriu) ore rather against the 

Peloponnesian tradition, while others (e.g. xpUaa, xpir^fiioo for Kovflimdiio, Kev 0 /i>Ta) 
are common throitghout the district. The strongly-marked pronunciation of ir before 
••sounds as rA is usual in the district and, I believe, not known in Peloponnese outside 
Maina. 

* Ed. Buchon § S49, cf. Delaville le Roulx, Za Brofta tn Oritnt au XIV. sHcU^ 
p. 370 and above p. 55. 
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The large village of Demirdesh one hour north of Brusa, 
though not strictly within our area, is noteworthy as a similar 
foundation. The villagers say they were imported to work the 
lands of a certain Demir-Tash, pasha of Brusa and vizir. These 
lands also were originally vakouf but have long become mulk. 
The Dcmirdesiotes have various traditions as to their origin; 
Kleonymos says they are from various parts of Greece chiefly 
Peloponncse’. I was told by the schoolmaster (1907) that they 
were originally from Agrapha, their numbers being added to by 
a later influx of Epirotes; the oldest inhabitant aflirmed that 
they were Mainotes from the Sparta neighbourhood and gave the 
date of the settlement as 380 years ago. The dialect is con¬ 
spicuous in the district, and confirms the north-Greek rather than 
the Peloponnesian tradition. If, as is probable, Demirtash Pasha 
is the historical Timourtash, vizir of Murad I., the village may 
be descended from captives of his various campaigns in Macedonia 
and Peloponnese^ 

Two further groups of villages west of Brusa come under the 
same category, the Agraphiotika and the Pistika. Of the former 
there are three or four villages about the Nilufer*. I have heard 
little of them except that their women still wear skirts while all 
their neighbours wear shalvars. They arc as their name implies 
from the Agrapha district of Thessaly; their dialect is said to 
be much corrupted by Turkish. 

The Pistika (tA XluxTiKh. x^P^) nine in number and lie 
between Brusa and Mihallitch; the inhabitants claim Mainote 
origin but have little idea where Maina is. The names of the 
vill^es with their present populations* are; 

Bashkeui or Bovkyoparot houses 

Karajobba or Xc^poOSa 

» p. rsa 4k tCp lUpuK 'BXUtot ttd UUn ig rijf neX«rwJi*-«. 

* S«e Homroer-Henen i. 368, x. 160. He campaigned in Macedonia (lA 149) and 
in J397 took Argos (ft*. 516) taking 30.000 prisoner* to Asia (C 4 w». Brm): in 1385 
he carried off many prisoners from the district of Arta (OnwV/ein Leake 
MG. IV. 558}. 

* Kleonymos (p. 98) gives TchamU*, Tchamba, Tcheshneir (Tfs^rrylp) and 

Akchebounar. The schoolmaster at Tchatal gave me Tchamba* (30 houses) 
Tchamlidja (iso) and Tcheshneir (90) only. ' 

* From the schoolmaster at Tchatal. 
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Tchatal-aghil or KmvffTavrti'dTOt 

60 houses 

Kemerient or Ka/uspfcoTaTot 

120 

>• 

Ekisjc or 'ki^ivaroi 

150 

M 

Karakodja or KvSta 

200 

if 

Subashi or TleXaSdroi 

150 

it 

Scrian or ^tptyuiwr) 

50 

11 

Kermikir or Tlpiftixi^piov 

40 



Of these the first five lie about the Brusa road not far from 
Apollonia, the remaining four nearer Mihallitch. They are 
subject ecclesiastically to the bishop of Nicomedia*, whose 
representative resides at Aboulliond. 

Constantinati is mentioned already in 1577 by Gerlach*, 
the commune of nine villages first by CoveH just a hundred 
years later: as to their origin he was informed by the landlord 
at Tchatal that “a/ the first conquest of these places by the Turke 
nine villages all hereabouts were made a Beghiluck [Beylik] to 
provide cattle and sheep for the Seraglio, and they were under 
the G. S" immediate protection, yet they all pay haratch. They 
were ordered to wear a particular sort of hat or cap and none 
were to molest them: they enjoy their privilege much still but 
want the Emperour’s presence and the court.” 

The nine villages are barely mentioned by Turner at the 
beginning of the 19th century*, but MacFarlane in 1847* 
devotes a good deal of attention to them. He first heard of 
them through a Greek pedlar who told him the original villages 
had been settled each by a Mainote rebel, transported to 
Constantinople for execution and there pardoned by the good 

* These are msirked u sepsrate villages by voo Diest [^Karit Westlithm 
J^Mruisuiu, 1903), but the position of A. Kyriaki U "uncertain,*' being derived from 
the map in Kandis' npetea. 

* The frontier line of the NieomedUn tract is roughly shewn on KandU’ map. 
The country would naturally belong of course to Brusa: I could obtain no ex> 
planation of the anomaly from the bishop's representative at Nicomedia. 

* THreiistktt Tagtbuch {1674) 358. "3 kleinen Griechischen Ddrfem nur von 
Leynen, Stroh, und wenig Hols ausgeruhrt, Constantinati, Typota, S. Theodoro 
[Tachtali?}." 

* Add. MS. as,9ia f. 163 vso. * Ttmr in Uu East (iSao), ill. 149. 

* Turkey and her Destiny^ 1. 405. 11. 337. The book is full of information of this 
kind derived from the author's friend J. Zohrab of Brusa. 
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offices of the Sultan’s mother’, who gave each family 200 sheep 
from which they paid a yearly tribute in lambs or money. The 
settlement is dated to the reign of “ the unfortunate Sultan Selim 
[1787—1807] about the beginning of the present century,” which 
is of course impossible*. 

The second account he had from a priest at Bashkeui who 
said the Pistikoi were Mainotes from the Sparta district; the 
original families were transported under Sultan Achmet* about 
150 years ago: th^ still refused to intermarry except with their 
own people, and derived the name n*<rTMco? from irirrof: (le. 
Christian). MacFarlane himself remarks on their skill in 
agriculture, sedate manners, and the wearing of petticoats by 
their women. 

Kleonymos and Pappadopoulos write of the Pistika in 1867* 
as follows: 

**Pistikos is the name given by the inhabitants of Maina 
in the Peloponnese to shepherds. These villages were so called 
on account of the shepherds who about three centuries ago 
migrated into the district of the Rhyndacus and Apollonia. 
These people herded the flocks of a Turkish bey, and even 
now they call the district T5bj8av-4ci;pi*. The immigration from 
Peloponnesus is attested not only by the elder men among 
them, but also by their customs and dialect As time went on 
they grew numerous and founded villages, paying taxes to 
successive Beys, till the time of the lamented Sultan Mahmoud, 
since which they have been recognised as Turkish subjects.” 

To the question of date we shall return. Both MacFarlane’s 
dates are proved wrong by Gcrlach and Covel’s references, and 
the correct one lies between Covel and Kleonymos. 

The Mainote origin of the Pistika is hard to substantiate. 
The name, though rightly interpreted by Kleonymos as shepherd^ 


’ Thi* romantic episode occurs in all Tersions of the story I have read or beard 
except that of Kleonymos. 

* In the author s diary (Add. ms. 11,430) only the Sultan's name appears: Selim 
the^iT reigned t jii—>1510, a much more likely date. 

* Hamit in the MS. 

* BtduMjrd, p. 97, 

* Tk. Ci«dtMsishepherd. 
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ts far from being an exclusively Mainote word^ The language 
seems very corrupt, the only song I was able to collect was 
nearly half Turkish, and the Mainote songs which Tozer found 
current both at Gythion and in the Corsican Mainote colonies* 
were unknown. The characteristic Mainote ch for k* does not 
occur, which is the more remarkable as it is common in the 
surrounding villages. The loud voice characteristic of Maina 
was conspicuously absent and the people as MacFarlane remarked 
are more ”dour” than the average Greek. 

Further the names of the villages are by no means character¬ 
istic of Maina, and point rather to North Greece: -arat is a 
common termination in Suli* and -ara in Kephallcnia, where 
almost exclusively occurs the family name in -aT<K*. 

The modem costume gives us no help, being but a very 
slight variation of that worn by neighbouring villages—dark 
blue or brown braided jacket and ba^jy knee breeches, broad 
red belt, coarse white stockings and sandals: the villagers are 
recognisable by their physique and often distinguished by a 
black rag worn round the fez: the women wear sltalvars even 
on state occasions, and marriage outside the nine villages is 
not unusual. A further argument against the Mainote origin is 
to be found in the custom of “churching” women the second 
Sunday (fifteen days) after marriage, not the first as is the 
custom in this district and in Maina itself. 

I believe the supposed Mainote descent based on an ignorant 
use of the word Roumania. In a version of the tradition obtained 

* UifriK 6 t, MTurrudt U at least as old as the (3th century (cf. Ducange, 
Cl«sstpittm, S.V.) and not a local word at all. 

* J.ft.S. \\i. Jcurn. Phil. 1961!. These colonies date from 1673, 

see Ftolay, //ist. ef Grtecc, V. iid — 7. and for a bibliography Meliarakis’ Ne««XXi;njd^ 

p. 99. 

* Tozer in J. H. S. lit. 360. "Cargese and Vitylo pronounce tfirc? as tichi, as far 

as my observation goes, not found in Peloponnese outside Maina.” The '‘Pistikos” 
have a peculiarity in pronouncing « before < u ih tlKotAit TansA etc. 

* Leake, Northern Crteet, I. 50a. 

* From material kindly supplied me by Dr Klon Stephanos I am able to state (hat 
no village name in ‘drot exists in Free Greece. Family names in -ares occur, but very 
rarely. In Maina. Curiously enough there was in Byzantine times a village called 

Mapvirdrwv near the lake of Apollonia Cf. Nov. 4, FuSs Joanirii 

cf. Dec. 15: Viia Pauli Juniaris ol ro 0 Maptwdrei; r^ret). 
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for me by Mr E. Gilbertson, H.M.’s vice-consul at Brusa, who 
knows the people well, the founders of the colony were said to 
be brigands from Roumania apprehended in the neighbourhood 
of Brusa. The modern Roumania is of course not necessarily 
implied; the Turkish Rumili is meant. The confusion with Maina, 
and the intrusion of the name of Sparta, a new town and not 
really in the Mainote district, are probably subsequent to OrlofTs 
expedition if not to the Revolution. The probabilities are that 
the villages we have been discussing were all founded under 
the early Sultans to replace the losses suffered by the country 
in the later Byzantine period: a settled and well-tilled country¬ 
side was especially necessary when the court was at Brusa. 
Moreover the transference of unruly populations was a policy 
of the early Sultans*. 

Other reputed immigrant Greek villages are Kurshunlu 
(Kara-dagh) said to be partly Macedonian (a few families still 
speak a Bulgarian dialect) and partly from Aivaii (refugees of 
1821 ?), and Vatica or Musatcha*—presumably with the similarly 
isolated Hautcha-Chavutzi—on the Aesepus. These are said by 
M. Philendas, himself a native of their market-town Artaki, and 
by Professor M. Constantinidcs to be colonists from the Laconian 
Vatica (now Neapolis) and to speak the Tzakonian dialect. If 
the latter statement is true the villages must be of considerable 
age (a church at Chavutzi bears the date 1675) since Tzakonian 
has long ceased to be spoken so far south as Vatica*. Others, 
however, have told me that they speak “the dialect of Hydra" 
which implies Albanian descent “Musatcha" seems indeed to 
be the Albanian name for a marshy plain such as the village 
actually occupies, and St Blancard’s note further strengthens 
this view. 


‘ Cf. the Iransportaiion of the popoUtioo of At^ to Asia, Chalcon. 30, and 
conversely Kondpitu settled in Thessaly, Leake, //ertA. Crttet, i. 144, ml 174, 357, 
IV. 397, 419. St BUncaid (in Charriirc, Wjf. dt la Fran(t^ i.) writes in 1538 of the 
ct^lry round Bigha (“ leqnel pays estott inhabiti »le grand eeigneurV a mis et 
faict venir d’Esclavons, AlbanoU, et Serviens quand lea eust conque&tes; il tict ainsy 
eo plnsieurs centimes poor mimoire dc ses victoites ei pour mesler les langaes.*' 

• The Avatha (t 4 Bdnra) of Pococke’s map. 

* See W. M. Leake, Fatare/ut, p. 196, who quotes Crusiiu. The dialect is now 
restricted to the immediate neighborhood of Leonidi. 
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The Armenians are the bankers, substantial merchants and 
• Armenian shopkcepers in the towns, and have, so far as I 
know, only one distinct village—Ermeni-keui in 
the Cyzicene peninsula. It is first mentioned by Prokesch 
(1831) and not marked in Pococke's map. The Armenian 
colony in Panderma is partly at least from Smyrna; though 
tradition has it that the greater part is of Gipsy (Tchengen) 
origin. Armenians are mentioned in the Troad by the 
chroniclers of Barbarossa’s expedition. 

The Macedonian' and Christian (Greek-speaking) Bulgar’ 
,. „ settlements are said to be 150 years old*; the latter 

(3) M»ce- .... ... . 

doniant and retain their picturesque national dress. Their women, 
Buicariaat. remarkable for their fine figures and free 

carriage, still wear embroidered petticoats, not shalvars, to the 
great scandal of the Turks. The Pomak villages* date from the 
war of 1878. 

The Cossack colonies on the lake of Manyas*, of which 
MacFarlane gives a long and interesting account, 
are about a hundred* years old. They are them¬ 
selves the offshoot of a colony on the Danube, retain their native 
(Russian) language and dress, and are Christians by religion. 

The Rumelians (Muhajirs*) and Circassians, who constitute 
(5) Rum«iunt. ^hc roughest and least civilised element, are yearly 
increasing: they are located either in separate 
(7) Aibaniant. villages Or in outlying quarters of towns. The 
Albanian (Gheg) shepherds are settled about Mihallitch in 


(4) CoMa«kt. 


* Yappaji keni, Yeoi keoi in the Cyzicene peninsula, Hadji Pagoo on the 
Kani'd^ri. 

* Hodja Bunor, Yeni Keui on the Kara^l^^: at the CHiner a few families are said 
still to use a Bulgarian dialect. 

* This is probably a mere guess. Villages of unbelievers” in the district of 
Manyas are mentioned in the KaNun-namfli given Hammer, Oik. Sieattv^r/. 
1. s8i. 

* In the plains of Blgha and Gonen: they are Mohammedan Bulgars. 

* The lake at Sardis is also fished by Cossacks. 

* Hamilton dates the immigration after the Russian capture of Ismail (1790 or 
181S?), Turner in 1810, MacFarlane 59 years before hit visit, iu. 1808, a second 
colony havli^ come in 1833 (p. 480). 

' The word in itself signifies merely immigrants, but is applied especially to the 
Rumelians. The town>dwelling Muhajirs form a large proportion of the local 
araba>drivers. 
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force, and employed elsewhere on sheep farms*. There are 
traces also of an older immigration of Christian Albanians, 
especially in the islands. Paleme (1600) mentions them in 
Halone, and Covel says that the whole of the island of Mar¬ 
mora except its chief town was peopled by them. This is 
borne out by Buondelmonti's account of the island: in his 
time there was only one town (Marmara) in the island, the 
rest being waste, while Kalolimno, where in Covel’s day at 
least there was a village 'kp^avirox^ph is described as without 
population. The village of the same name near Mudania is 
however no earlier than the eighteenth century* 

The following figures (from Cuinet) give some idea of the 
distribution of the races forming the population, though the 
Musulman element must have increased disproportionately 
lately owing to immigration: 


Caras 

Mobam. 

Greek 

Arm. 

Bulg. 

Jews 

1 

ForeignersS' 
and variouK, 

Mihallitch 

43 > 9 S 3 

16,051 

3.»»8 

887* 


73 

U 9 

Kermasti 

30,439 

1,148* 


8o* 


Balokiser 

103,634 

34.467 

«. 94 «* 

t 577 t 


.36* 

Erdek 

5 « 4>8 

706 

— 

49 *t 

196 

Gunen 

3 fl.OOt 

*.854 

*3 

>5 

4 


Pnnclema 

30,594 

3 . 9 U 

5.860 



1,130 

Biisaditch 

«a. 7 r' 

34 * 

— 

— 

— 


Bigha 

40,749 

3.743 

341 



•• 


* All in the chief town. t Musulman refugees (Muhadjin). 

t Chiefly in the village of Marmara. 

S The term includes of course many natives who have foreign passports for con¬ 
venience. 


* Many are summer migrants from European Turkey, who cross into Asia from 
Gallipoli and fatten their flocks on the Mysian plains for the Constantinople market, 
shipping eventually from Panderma. 

* von Hammer, Rtiseneeh Brusui, p. i. 








CHAPTER XV. 


THE ARGONAUTIC LEGEND. 

The foundation of the city by the eponymous King Cyzicus 
and his Thessalian followers is dated by the Ckrotticon PasdmU^ 
"thirty-four years after the foundation of Ilium.’* In spite of 
this traditional date and the attempts, which we shall notice in 
passing, to bring the history of Cyzicus into the Trojan cycle, 
neither the town of Cyzicus nor the Doliones appear as Trojan 
allies in Homer. King Cyzicus is however the central figure 
in an episode of the Argonautic expedition. Of this episode 
wc have no very ancient account, that of Apollonius* being 
the oldest and the mo.st valuable. He drew, like his scholiasts, 
on earlier writers, notably on Deiochus of Proconnesus (irepl 
Kv^Uov), and Neanthes of Cyzicus (£pot Kv^cfcrfuav}*. It is 
important to remark that both authorities are local, which 
accounts for Apollonius’ detailed topography, a feature not 
found in the later authors: we may also rely on the inverse 
application of his aetiological explanations to throw some light 
on the Cyzicene archaeology and topography of Hellenistic 
times. 

* p. 8o. 

* Argottautiea i. 956-1153. Of the other accounts those of Conoii, Valerius 

Flaceus, the Orphica, and Cedrenus are discussed below. Cf. also Apollod. Bibl. i. 
9. 16. 30: Hygin. Fah. xvi.; Parthen. Erot. xxvitl.; Ov. Trisl. t. 10. 30: Sil. Ital. 
i«. 398; Cramer, Am. ll. 194: Joh. Ant. frag. 15; Cyzicus and Jason? on 

sarcophagus; Robert, Atti. Sarkopk^Rditfs, ir. *13, pi. Uiv.; BtrL Srulfi. 843b, 
p. 531; Heracles and Cyzicus on vase? Artk. Zeit. ix. 306, pi. 47 ("ein modemes 
Machwerk," Pauly, Rcal~E»ey<loptudU^ i.v. "Argonautae," p. 779); G. Knaock, Dt 
Fakulis HfinttuHis Cyzieenis, and R. Walther, £>« Ap. Rk. Arg. rtkus Ctogr. (Uiss.) 
Halle, 1881, pp. 37-48; Myres in/.^i’. XXvii. an fif. 

* For all that is known of these two writers see Marquardt, p. 163 ff. Neanthes 
wrote under Attalus I. 
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Apollonius calls the Kapu Dagh an island^ yet twice 
refers to an isthmus*, by which he probably means the long 
spit of land stretching towards the shore where the cause¬ 
way was afterw'ards to be made*, for the Argonauts evidently 
sailed through the channel. Between the isthmus and the 
promontory of S. Simeon (the i/erol of the poet) lay 

the harbour and town of Cyricus. 

On the Arctonncsus dwelt two races in harmony, on the 
mountains the monstrous six-handed giants, on the isthmus and 
the plain the Doliones ruled by their King Cyzicus, son of 
Aeneus and Aenete daughter of Eusorus, King of Thrace. The 
Argo first touched at the western side of the island, where 
by the Artacian spring* they left their anchor stone*. Cyzicus 
and his folk welcomed them and bade them moor their 
ship in the harbour of the city, Chytus, where they built an 
altar and sacrificed to Apollo*. Food was set before them by 
Cleite, the newly-married wife of Cyzicus, who is represented as 
the daughter of Mcrops of Percote, a Homeric hero whose sons 
ruled in Adrasteia and fought in the Trojan war'. They then 
ascended Dindymon, “by the way called Jasonian to this day,” 
leaving the Argo drawn up on the beach in charge of Heracles. 
An isolated episode follows, of no value to the story, but 
perhaps accounting for natural features in the harbour of Cyzicus, 
to the effect that in the heroes’ absence the giants came and tried 

* 93 ^- * 93 *. 947 - 

* Sirabo (663) uies the tame word of the headlAocls of Cyprus. 

* This I believe to be not the well above Artaki {/.//.S. xxii. 179) but the spring 
which flows from between the two hexagonal towers. 

* It was afterwonk preten-ed in the Pryioneure (Plin. xxxvi. 93), ai>d seems from 
the care with which its attempts Co ran away were frustrated, to have been some kind 
of a fetish stone with which the luck of the city was bound up. There was another 
‘‘Argonauts' anchor” at Ancyraeum (Dionys. Byt. Anaflut Boip. Frag. 54). Such 
remnants of barbaric cultos are commonly associated for propriety’s sake with 
orthodox legend, ef. the stone of Rhea at Proconnesiu and the Zeus Kappotas of 
Laconia (Pans. III. si). Mooring stones, like Fetish stones, were frequently conical 
in shape (see Dragatsis in Cmgr. /ntem. ArekM. Athens, 1905, p. soi). 

* Cf. !• 1185, and Dionys. Byz. Anaplui Butp. Frag. 8. 

' According to another account, Cyzicas' wife was I.arisa, daughter of Piaiut, 
a Thessalian. Parthenios, /or. at. S 38, see Euphorion ap. Scb. Ap. Rh. 1063, who 
says that Larisa was betrothed to Cyzicus. Neantbes said he left a son of 

the same name. 
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to block the mouth of the harbour with stones, but Heracles slew 
them with his arrows. 

The heroes on their return put to sea with a fair wind : but 
in the night it changed and they were unwittingly carried back 
to the island, but naturally to the eastern side: there is no 
mention of Artaki or of Chytus, only of a rock called Sacred— 
possibly the point beyond Yeni Keui, where there is a small 
landing-place—to which they moored. The Doliones, taking 
them for their neighbours, the Makries*, attacked them, and the 
Argonauts in the dark slew Cyzicus’ and several of his chiefs. 
The mistake was discovered at dawn: the Argonauts mourned 
with the Doliones, instituted games in Cyzicus’ honour, and 
built him a tumulus “on the Leimonian plain”—perhaps the 
tumulus just south of the road from Panderma to Aidinjik®. 

Cleite in her grief hanged herself^ and from her tears the 
nymphs made a spring, afterwards called Cleite, after her—not, 
I think, the stream so called by Perrot, which rises far out of the 
city, above Yappaji-keui: streams, too, are almost invariably 
personified as males. Cleite may have been identical with the 
Pons Cupidinis of Pliny*, which, being a reputed cure for love, is 
appropriately associated with a love tragedy. 

For twelve days after the Argonauts were wlnd>bound, till 
Mopsus by his augury* foretold that they must appease the 


^ The Makries were sapposed to be Pelasgions from Euboea, the same race that 
had ousted the Thessalian folk of Cyaicus. Sch. Ap. Kh. 10S4. Sch. 1. 1037 says 
that this nm Deitnehus’ veruon. CallUibenes says (hat (he Cyzlcenes attacked (he 
Argonauts out of hatred. Cf. Conon. 

“ He fell by the hand of Jason. Others said (i) of the Dloscori (Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 
1040) or (s) of Heracles (U/^rVa, 517). Ct Hyginus, Fab. xvi. and the forged vase 
from Chiusi {.-ItvA. ZtU. IX. 306). 

* Figured by Wiegand, p. 185. There are many more of these in the district, 

t.g. Kunhuoiu-tepe on the Kara Dagh, Ishem-bair near Eigileh, and several in the 
neighbourhood of Kazakli. They are said to contain slab-built chambens. Such must 
have been the Tomb of Memnon on the Aesepus and the rd^ot i 9 o 0 of the 

Milesian inscription. Relics of the prehistoric period may be found in the pottery 
from I'anderma figured by Wiegand; 1 procured a fine neolithic axe, now in tlte 
FiUwilliam Museum, at the same place. 

* Deilochus said she died of grief, Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 1063. Euphorion said Larisa 
was hanged by her father, /bid. 

* Flin. XXX. 16. laid. Origf. xill. <3. 3. Meletius, BUb. iv. 4. 

* Other accounts (Cedrenus) say the Apollo of 
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Great Mother: they then loosed from the Sacred Rock and 
rowed to the Thracian harbour, whence they ascended the 
mountain. Ai^os carved the image of the goddess and 

set it up on a hilP, while the heroes called on Mother Dindymcne 
and Titias and Cyllenus with her, and beat their swords upon 
their shields* to drown the ill-omened wailing for Cyzicus in the 
town below. Dindymcne as a sign that her anger was appeased 
made a spring (aftenvards called Jasonian) come forth from the 
ground, and sent them a favouring wind. 

Conon’s account* is coloured by the politics of Hellenistic 
Greece. Cyzicus, here a son of Apollo, was driven with his 
people from his Thessalian home by Aeolians. In Asia he 
contracted a politic marriage with Cleite, daughter of Merops, 
king of the Rhyndacus country; when the Aigonauts landed, 
his people set on them as soon as they knew the ship was from 
Thessaly, and Cyzicus, attempting to stop the battle, was slain 
by Jason*. There is no mention of Cybele. Cyzicus leaving 
no heir, the government passed to an aristocratic oligarchy, 
who were evicted by the Tyrrhenians, and these in turn by the 
Milesians. 

The account of Valerius Flaccus* is thoroughly romanized 
and has no local colour. The story is briefly—The Argonauts 
are welcomed by Cyzicus and Cleite, with Vei^lian rhetoric and 
properties, and entertained for three days; after which they set 
sail. Cyzicus incurs the anger of Rhea, by slaying one of her 
lions, a piece of stage machinery regularly employed for this 
purpose, and convenient as justifying the death of Cyzicus. 
Meanwhile the Argonauts set sail, and are driven back to the 
island; the Cyzicenes, who take them for Pclasgian enemies, 
attack and are slain in laj^ numbers before the mistake is 
discovered. Cyzicus himself is killed by Jason, and Cleite 
bewails him in the words of Andromache Cyzicus is awarded 
a sumptuous funeral and the Aigonauts give themselves up to 

* There U no deSnite mention of a temple. 

* The origin, accordii^to ApoItoDias,ofthe tympana used in the wordiipofRhea. 
Cf. Propert. ill. aa. 3. 

» Ap. Phot. SiU. 139, Bekker. 

* Cf. Detlochua and Ephorus and Kallisthenes, ap. Sch. Ap. Rb. i. 1037. 

* Arg. II. 633—111. 459. 
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grief till, on the advice of Mopsus, the “ignota numina divum” 
(the gods of the underworld) are appeased by the sacrifice of 
two black ewes and a histravien is performed on the Aesepus, 
whither Jason apparently walks from Cyzicus. 

In the account of the pseudo-Orpheus (4th c A.D.?) the 
circumstances of the death of Cyzicus are again slightly different, 
and the construction is clumsy. The Argonauts land, dedicate 
tlie anchor-stone to Athena, and are welcomed by Cyzicus: the 
mountain folk, who are six-handed monsters like the Cyclopes 
and giants, attack the Argo by night; the heroes beat them off 
with great slaughter—apparently a fusion of the Heracles’ 
adventure of Apollonius, with the fight of the Pelasgians: 
Cyzicus, for an unexplained reason, is slain among the Giants by 
Heracles*. The Argonauts then put to sea, but Rhea will not 
let them go. Athena appears to Tiphys and explains: at her 
command they propitiate the ghost, and bury the body in 
a slab-grave under a tumulus, while Argos carves the im^e and 
builds a stone temple. Rhea sends a fair wind, they give thanks 
to her as Xiet/rtMri-q, and set forth. 

For Cedrenus*, the king of the Doliones is the “toparch 
of the Hellespont,” nor is there any subterfuge about his death. 
He opposes the Argonauts in a sea-fight, and is killed. The 
town, characteristically described as the “metropolis of the 
Hellespont,” is taken by the heroes. What little epic incident 
remains—the discovery of the Argonauts’ kinship with the 
dead man, and the consequent building of the temple and 
enquiry of Apollo as to its dedication, merely leads up to the 
oracle of the latter given at the Pythia Therma—an elaborate 
prophecy of the birth of Christ and the redemption of mankind. 
The temple is to belong to the Virgin Mother of God; Jason 
(not unnaturally) dedicates it to the Mother of the Gods, writing 
the oracle over the lintel of the door; “but afterwards in the 
time of the emperor Zeno the name was changed and the house 
after the holy Mother of God.” 

The traditional chronology of this early period, though 
naturally fanciful, is interesting as shewing the supposed relative 

* Orfhiea, 490-S45. 

* 1 19 B., also in Job. Malal. iv. 94, Johannes Antioch, fr. 15. 

H. ZX 
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antiquity of Troy and Cyzicus, and in connection with the later 
attempts to join the two cycles of legend. The first foundation 
by King Cyzicus is placed in the year of the world 4152, thirty- 
four years after the foundation of Troy', and three*, four*, or 
thirty-four* years before the Argonautic expedition ; further, 
despite Cyzicus’ marriage with Cleite, whose brothers fought in 
the Trojan war, the fall of Ilium is computed no less than 
ninety-five years after the foundation of Cyzicus*. 

' Ckrtn. Paseh. 148 B. * Some MSS. of Ettsebios {ed. Schoene II. 45). 

* Hieron. {Ensebhis. Schoene n. 47). These two dates are more in accordance 
with the local legend which regards Cyaicus as a young newly-married man. 

* Eusebios a. 46. * Eusebios ii. 5s. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MILESIAN COLONY. 

For the Milesian foundation the date 756 is generally accepted 
as at least approximately correct*. To 01 . 6 , 3 is attributed 
the maritime supremacy of the Milesians (implying a succe.ssful 
trade-war with the Phoenicians) and the colonization of Nau- 
cratis. Four years after planting their opposition colony in 
Egypt, i.e. in 751 B.C., they tumed to the Hellespont, and, 
ousting their rivals (the “ Tyrrhenians ” of Conon ?), planted 
colonics at Cyzicus and Proconnesus on their way to the Euxine. 
The year, according to Eusebius, is the 29th of the Lydian 
Ardys, and the third of Romulus. The colony was as usual 
directed by an oracle of Apollo, which predicted in no measured 
terms its future prosperity®. 

A second colonization is recorded in 675®, about the period 
of extreme Lydian expansion. The Lydian empire then extended 
certainly to the Hellespont, and has left traces in the name 
Dascylium, and perhaps also Sidene and Zeleia. This second 
date corresponds also to that period of development characterized 
in many of the Greek states by the rise of oligarchies, succeeded 
generally by tyrannies. In most of these states the political 
conditions bred discontent and stimulated emigration: at Corinth 
the rule of the Bacchiadae and Cypselus is a conspicuous in¬ 
stance. and, as we know that there was a tyrant at Miletus 

* Clinton. Hell p. 156, cf. Eu»eb. ii. 81. Syncellus 40* B. The Milesian 
•origin » aitested by Str. 656, Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 1077, Plin- H.H. v. 3a. 

* Arisiid. I. 383, Dind. Cf. Sch. Ap. Rh. i. 955, 959. 

» Clinton, Fast. Hell p. 186. Hieron. place* it 673 with Locri, which however is 
certainly an earlier foundation. Eusebius (ii. 87) in 01 . xxv., possibly therefore in 
the reign of Gyges who seems to have encouraged Greek coioniution (Sir. 5S0). 
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contemporary with Cypselus*, we may assume that the Ionian 
city had developed in the same way. The date is also well 
within the chronological limits of Milesian colonizing activity in 
this direction. We need thus have no hesitation in rejecting 
Joannes Lydus’* suggestion of a Megarian colonization of Cyzicus, 
of which we find no trace in the language or institutions of the 
city. 

The Lydian monarchy collapsed in the middle of the sixth 
century, and the Persian empire took its place, without greatly 
changing the status of the seml*dependent Greek colonies. The 
Persian, like most oriental administrations, admitted readily of 
the establishment of local “tyrants" responsible only to the 
central government, and, save for the matter of tribute, inde¬ 
pendent : under Cyrus, a Cyzicene Pylharchus, not content with 
the seven cities granted him by his royal master, made an armed 
attempt on the liberty of his native city*. The Cyzicenes 
resisted him with spirit and beat him off, but in the succeeding 
reign we find tyrants of Cyzicus (Aristagoras), and of Procon- 
nesus (Metrodorus), taking part, with their colleagues from the 
other cities of the Propontis, in the Thracian campaign of 
Darius*. The latter, or his lieutenant, seems to have been a 
harder master than Cyrus*. Not only did he exact the last 
penny of his tribute, but the fairest maidens of Cyzicus were 
selected for a present to his daughter*. 


* Hdt. I. 40 . 

* Dt Mag. /ioat. itl. 70, rdr rroif (irpit a^roS iTQ0htiaaay) 

^KfgaPTtt (a/. Mrro^rf. The last word may have slipped in from 

above. 

* Athen. f. 30. 

* a Hdt. ni. 89. 


* Hdt. IV. 138. 

* Said. $.v. Ael. frag. 339. 
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RELATIONS WITH PERSIA AND GREECE, 502—362. 

In the Ionian revolt the city, like most of her neighbours, 
made a bid for independence, but when Proconnesus and Artace 
were burnt by the Phoenician fleet after the battle of Lade and 
the fall of their parent Miletus, Cyzicus avoided their fate by 
a timely submission to Oebareus, the Satrap of Dascylium'. 
Later, in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the 
Hellespontine Greeks supplied the Persian with a fleet of a 
hundred ships*. 

The struggle between Darius and Xerxes and the Greeks 
was partly at least a revenge for the interference of Athens 
between the Great King and his subjects: the result of the 
unexpected suc<^s of the Greeks, who had never so nearly 
attained to unity and genuine Panhellenic enthusiasm, was to 
turn their eyes once more to their still enslaved compatriots in 
Ionia. After the decisive victory of Mycale, the combined 
Greek fleet made for the Hellespont, and after besieging and 
taking Sestos, passed through to Byzantium. Cyzicus very 
probably came over the same year (478), and was henceforward 
a member of the Delian confederation. The table published In 
the Corpus of Attic inscriptions*, which gives an interesting 
view of the relative importance of several towns concerned in 
the history of Cyzicus in the latter half of the fifth century, 
assesses them as follows: 

Artace 2000 dr. 

Besbicus 3000 dr. 

Cyzicus 9 talents 


* Hdl. VI. 33. 


• Hdt. vii.Qj. 


• Vol. I. p. «8. 
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Dascylium 

Didymoteichus 

Harpagium 

Lampsacus 

Priapus 

Pfoconnesus 


500 dr. 

1000 dr. 

300 dr. 

12 talents, decreasing to 101. 2700 dr. 

in the period B.C. 425 flf. 

500 dr. 

3 talents 


while the Byaantines begin with 15 talents, and rise to over 21*. 

The Hcllespontine tributaries with the rest of the Asiatic 
allies were ripe for defection after the humiliation of their 
suzerain in Sicily. They had been apathetic ever since the 
danger from Persia was no longer immediate, while the mis¬ 
appropriation of the common funds had shewTi them that 
Athens could no longer be trusted to maintain her legitimate 
position with regard to her free allies: in her present straits her 
defeats would have to be made good by additional contributions 
from themselves, in return for which they could expect no 
adequate defence, should need arise. The oligarchic factions 
embraced the opportunity to intrigue with Sparta, disregarding 
in characteristic fashion the fact that the latter was now pledged 
in return for supplies of money to forw'ard the Great King’s 
claim to the cities of Asia: the danger was for the moment 
averted by a change in the political relations of the volatile 
Alcibiades, who, disowned by the Spartans, turned against them 
such influence as he possessed with Tissaphemes. The Spartan 
admiral Mindarus, therefore, decided to act without waiting for 
help from Persia. In the Hellespont Abydus, Byzantium and 
Cyzicus* had already deserted Athens at the instigation of 
Clearchus, and Mindarus hoped to win over the other cities to 
his cause. 

In this he was disappointed: the decisive action at Cynos- 
sema m i) opened the Hellespont to the Athenians, who .sailed 
through, and captured eight ships of the revolted Byzantium, 
which they found at anchor in the roadstead of Priapus; they 


^ The amount of the Zcleian contribution has not come down to us, though the 
name of Zeleia hgnres. 

* Diod. Sic. Xtii. 40. 
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then made a successful descent on Cyzicus, which was unwalled*, 
recalled it to its allegiance, and exacted large arrears of tribute 
from the inhabitants*. In the ensuing season, however, Min- 
darus anticipated them and took the city by storm. 

Alcibiades, however, hearing that Mindarus was at Cyzicus, 
Battle of ships forward to Sestus, where he was 

cyrkuB*. 410. joined by Thrasyllus, and thence to Proconnesus. 
After waiting there two days, he crept upon Cyzicus unawares 
during a rain-storm: the ships of Mindarus were exercising in 
the bay, and, seeing the hostile fleet approaching, retreated to 
the land and stood on the defensive. Alcibiades with his 
squadron attacked, and by a simulated flight tempted them out 
to sea, till they were far enough to be cut off by the wings under 
Thrasyllus and Theramenes. The fleet of Mindarus was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and retired in disorder to the shore, to concert 
with the land force of Pharnabazus. But Alcibiades had also 
landed troops^ and desperate fighting took place on the beach, 
in the course of which Mindarus was slain. Alcibiades finally 
towed off his prizes in triumph to Proconnesus. On his return, 
he was well received by the Cyzicenes, and, beyond exacting 
large sums of money, took no vengeance for their defection. 
They acknowledged their obligation, for Athenaeus* tells us 
that whenever Alcibiades took a journey they undertook to 
provide him with sacrificial animals. 

» Thuc. Vtll. 107. Diod. Sic. XIII. 40. This detail, inwited on l»y both anihow, 
needs explanation, for the evidence of (he stater-coinage shews that Cyzicus was 
already an im]>ortant commercial town, surely implying that it must have been walled 
before this. Moreover, the description of the si^e l^ Mindarus (rmreu- Stit'ofup 
Kol rifi' rdXuf rtfui^rparoT^devfe) implies a fortification. An already existing 
wall may have been dismantled on the triumph of the Philo-Spartan party at 
Teos (Thuc. viii. 16), Froniinus (iii. 9. 6) insistt that the city was walled when 
Alcibiades look it in 410: hut his account quite ignores the naval engagement, and 
has no points in common with the other authors. “Alcibiades," he says, “attacked 
by night, and sounding his trumpets at one point of the fortifications sent his storm¬ 
ing parly to another part, which uTis left undefended by the rush of the citizens to 
the threatened point.'* Froniinus* olycct being to illustrate strategy rather than 
history, it may reasonably be doubted whether the story is correctly applietl to 
Cyzicus. 

* Diod. Sic. Xiii. 49. 

» Xen. ^f//. I. 1. 10; Diod. xiii. 49. SOi P 1 q»- Polyaen. i. 40. 9. 

Aristides 1 .164, Dind. 

* Diodorus. * XJt. 534. 
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The battle of Aegospotami (405) made an end of the pre¬ 
tensions of Athens to empire; the cities of Asia were occupied 
by Spartan Harmosts and governed by Philo-Spartan oli¬ 
garchies, the Spartans being still hand and glove with the Persian*. 
Cyzicus was among the number of the Spartan conquests, as 
casual hints in Xenophon* shew. The Spartan rule was detested 
with far more reason than the Athenian by the Asiatic Greeks: 
not to mention specific autocratic acts, the supremacy of the 
oligarchic faction was at variance with the traditions of the 
trading communities of Ionia. From it they were saved by the 
growing jealousy between Persia and Sparta, culminating in the 
victory of the Athenians, obtained only by Persian aid, at 
Cnidus (394). Athens a^in endeavoured to assert her hege¬ 
mony, and a new naval league, including Byzantium and 
probably the rest of the Hellespontine cities* was initiated 
by Thrasybulus. This league came to an end with the dis¬ 
graceful peace of Antalcidas (386), which resigned the cities of 
Asia to Artaxerxes, 

The Ionian cities had been granted a provisional freedom by 
Pharnabazus and Conon^ nor have we evidence that Cyzicus 
ever received a Persian garrison during the succeeding period. 
A definite break with Persia occurred about 364, when the city 
was besi^ed, evidently by the Hellespontine satrap, and relieved 
by the Athenian Timotheus*, who enlisted it as an ally of 
Athens: but a few years later a wanton insult by an Athenian 
official was sufficient pretext for a rupture. The notorious 
Midias, on a privateering expedition, fell in with a Cyzicene 
merchant vessel, attacked it, and relieved it of upwards of five 

* During the period 411-394 PhAmebatus tlnick moncj in C^xicus {B. M. Cai. 
Itnia, 315, 11, pL xxxi. 5). 

* HBL Ml. 4, TO, 11. Anai. Vli. i. A Cjrricene Apollophanec is also 
mentiooed as negolialing between Phamabarus and AgesUaus. fftU. iv. i, 39. 
Plut. Aga. II. 

* Xen. HtU. iv. 8, a6. Cf. Milonga dt Mumismatigut 11. 7, where the Samian 
tjpe of Heracles and the seqienu is shewn to occur 00 coins of Rhodes, Cnidos, 
E^esoa, Lampsacus and Cjiicos, perhaps implying that these were all members 
of the new' league. 

* Xen. Htll. iv. 8. i, *. 

* Died. Sic. xv. Nepoe, Tim. i. Cf. J. P. Six in Num. Ckren. 1898, 18 (on a 
etater with supposed head of Tlmotheos). 
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talents. The Cyziccnes brought the matter before the Athenian 
government, and Midias actually managed to justify his course 
of action to the ecclesiaK Henceforward Cyzicus threw off her 
allegiance and began to take up an independent position as one 
of the important commercial states of Asia. In 362 Athens 
was humiliated by the conquest of Proconnesus, and the trans¬ 
portation of its inhabitants (her allies) to Cyzicus*, and the latter 
state was fairly embarked on her imperial policy. 

> Demosth. in Mid. 570, par. 17s, and Schol. ad loc. 

* Dem. in PalytL 1^07 (Pans. viii. 46). Spite may bare had something to 
do with the Cyzicene interference with the Black Sea corn-ships. The incident is 
dated by the archonship of Molon. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD. 

Strabo has compared the autonomous government of Cyzicus 
with that of Rhodes, and the two cities have many other points 
of similarity, which invite the comparison. Both, rising into 
prominence when the decay of the old Greek political ideals was 
already far advanced, belong essentially to the Hellenistic age, 
whose practical levelling tendencies blot out the original racial 
distinctions between Dorian and Ionian colonies. In history 
and politics both are island states, rich in trade and sea-power, 
and laigcly independent of continental affaire: both with far- 
seeing Jirewdness court the rising star, and ally themselves in 
turn with the dynasts of Pergamon and with the growing power 
of Rome, thus maintaining their prosperity continuously into 
imperial times. 

As commercial and naval powers Rhodes and Cyzicus, with 
the latter’s neighbour and rival Byzantium, are supreme in their 
comer of the world throughout the Hellenistic period. Rhodes 
was the broker between Rome on the one hand and Egypt and 
Syria on the other, while Byzantium stood inevitably on the 
route of every ship passing out of the Black Sea: to her, already 
in the fifth century the most prosperous city of the Hellespontine 
tribute, fell the lion’s share of the Thracian and South Russian 
trade and of the Black Sea fisheries. 

Cyzicus’ position as regards the Hellespont, especially during 
her alliance with Pergamon, resembles that of Byzantium with 
r^fard to the Bosporus: her native resources were by no means 
scanty: the territory on the mainland afforded her com, meat 
and wine enough for home consumption, while the mines and 
forests of Ida supplied her builders and her shipwrights with 
metals and timber. 
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As regards exports, the marble of Proconncsus, wine, salt- 
fish and the unguents* of Cyzicus, had indeed a name outside 
her borders, but these were a poor set-off against the trade of 
the Black Sea—the electrum of the Urals, from which the 
Cyzicene staters were coined, and the wheat of the South 
Russian plains. The remote Hellenism of the Euxine de¬ 
manded, as was natural, manufactured goods in return for its 
raw produce, and it was her superior facilities for supplying these 
which allowed Cyzicus to hold her own even against Byzantium. 
Situated as she was on an island which had become at her will a 
peninsula, the city secured to a large extent the advantages of 
both conditions, and in times when the risks of sea transit were 
manifold it is hard to overestimate the value to Cyzicus of the 
Macestus valley road, which connected her with Smyrna and the 
southern ports, no less than with the manufacturing inland 
towns of Asia. 

In point of time Cyzicus had some years start of Rhodes, for 
her staters* were a standard medium of international exchange 
at the time of the Anabasis of Xenophon, and bear witness to 
her connections not only with Ionia, Thrace, and Greece Proper, 
but even with Magna Graecia and Sicily before the middle of the 
fourth century*. 

The inscriptions of the autonomous period attest also the 
friendly public and private relations of her citizens with Rhodes, 
Panticapaeum, Paros, Ceos, Tanagra, Orcus and Ilion, and of 
her official participation in the cultus of Delos and Delphi, 
Branchidae and most of all Samothrace*, with whose mysterious 
gods she was possibly associated by some lost tradition of the 
Argonauts. The Hellenistic period also, as the compilation of 
evidence in Marquardt’s Book III. 3—4 shews, is responsible for 
her greatest literary and artistic output Cyzicene artists and 
authors would be naturally attracted by the intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere of Pei^mon, and our scant evidence does not permit us 

^ Athen. xv. 688. PHn. xiii. 1. Pttu. iv. 35. 

* For the Cyticene staters see Lenorroant in Jih>. Nttm. 1856, anti Greenwell, 
T/u tUttrum ennagt 0/ Cyziou, EupolU frog. 5 “ particularly valuable evidence 
for their early repute. 

^ Greenwell, p. -26. 


* C./.G. 1157, sisSetc. 
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to attribute any independent school of thought to the essentially 
commercial city. 

In the history of Alexander’s conquests Cyzicus plays but 
a passive part: the measure of her autonomy under the Persian 
r/^iffse at this period is she\vn by the preliminary episode of the 
attempt of Memnon. 

When the news of Alexander’s preparations for his Asiatic 
Memnon th« Campaigns came to the ears of Darius III., the latter 
^ determined on an effort to hold the Hellespontine 
province against him, and deputed a small body 
of scxx) mercenaries under Memnon of Rhodes to surprise the 
free city of Cyzicus*. The isthmus was evidently bridged, or at 
least practicable for a land force, already, for Memnon (owing, 
Polyaenus says, to his disguising his force as Macedonians) all 
but succeeded in his enterprise of capturing the city. Failing 
in this, he sat down before it, wasting and spoiling the land, 
till the advent of the Macedonians diverted his attention. 
Alexander himself crossed the Hellespont in 334 and, receiving 
the submission of Priapus on his way, met the Persian satraps 
on the Granicus*. So great was the moral effect of his victory 
that he advanced no further east, but sent Parmenio to take 
possession of the satrapy and himself turned south on his career 
of conquest Parmenio took Dascylium without resistance, and 
the satrapy was administered on the old lines: Zeleia, which 
had taken part against Alexander under compulsion, was par¬ 
doned, while Cyzicus retained her freedom*. 

On Alexander’s death the satrapy of Lesser Phrj'gia fell to 
Leonnatus, and in 321 by the partition of Triparadisus to 
Arrhidaeus. The latter, anxious to secure a strong base in his 
province, immediately bethought him of Cyzicus as the largest 
and best defended place in the satrapy. He first* attempted 

* Diod. XVII. 7. PoIyMR. v. 44. 

* Airitn I. nff. Plut. Alex. i6. Dtod. Sic. xvii. 15. //. AUx. XIX. XXII. 

* The coins struck in the name of Alexander with in.m. torch date after bis time 
(see Muller, Monnaus ^AUxandrt% 913). 

* I have reversed Marquardt’s order for the doable attempt of Arrhidaeus, since it 
seemed (1) that treachery was the first and most obvious method to occur to a Creek 
politician: and (s) that the downfall of Arrhidaeus followed close on the heels of his 
retirement from Cyzicus. 
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to win her over to his side by means of her own political 
divisions, and to this end subsidised a citizen of repute, by name 
Timacus, to gain the affection of the proletariat by distributions 
of corn and money ; but the scheme was discovered in time by 
the government, and Timacus ended his days in dishonour’. 

Arrhidacus next turned to arms*. With a force of 10,000 foot- 
mercenaries, 1,000 Macedonian cavalry, 500 Persian slingers and 
archers and a siege-train, he set out for Cyzicus. His un¬ 
expected advent found the Cyzicenes quite unprepared, and for 
the most part scattered over the open country of the mainland: 
interposing himself between it and the city, he called on the 
inhabitants to surrender and submit to the imposition of a 
garrison. The citizens hastily manned the walls with boys and 
slaves, and made such show of resistance as they could, conscious, 
however, of the impossibility of sustaining a siege. They 
promised to accede to Arrhidaeus’ demands except in the matter 
of the garrison, and when he still insisted, replied that the 
question must be laid in due form before the people. By thus 
temporising they gained a respite of twenty-four hours, during 
which they launched ships, sent hastily to Byzantium for men 
and stores, and under cover of night ferried across their fellow 
citizens from the mainland. Arrhidaeus, who had not counted 
on their control of the sea, was completely disconcerted and 
eventually retired with loss. 

Antigonus, who had hoped to take advantage of the siege to 
rescue the city from Arrhidaeus and bind it to himself, now 
appeared with a very considerable force, but finding Arrhidaeus 
already disposed of, set out after him, with many protestations 
of his goodwill towards Cyzicus and his determination to 
uphold the liberties of the free cities; which sentiments were 
doubtless assessed at their true value by the hard-headed 
traders behind the walls. 

The position of such towns as Cyzicus under the Diadochi 
was anomalous: as naval powers they were naturally the object 
of conciliatory overtures from the satraps of the mainland, wlule 
their own commercial interests were all for peace. Cyzicus at 
this period possessed land on the continent which must surely 
* Demochares ap. Alb. xi. 509. * Died, xviii. 51, sa. 
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have been recognised as part of the “Hellespontine satrapy” of 
the Diadochi^ Refusal to submit to a nominal suzerainty would 
entail loss of this territory, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
a compromise was agreed upon, the relations of Cyzicus with 
the mainland authorities varying to a certain extent with the 
state of parties within her walls. The agricultural proletariat 
which stood to lose immediately in tlie event of hostilities would 
be naturally more inclined to make concessions to the dynasts. 

The usual party bitterness of a Greek city is revealed by the 
incident related by the Pseudo-Aristotle*, when the plutocrats 
are seen in eclipse, banished from the city, and deprived of their 
property, while the striking of coins with the Cyzicene mint- 
mark by Lysimachus and Antiochus I. and 11 .* may be 
evidence for a Seleucid ascendancy contemporaneous with the 
b^inning of the Pcrgamene alliance. The incident of the 
Cyzicene mercenaries sent to the relief of Byzantium, who 
refused to obey orders unless in accordance with home in¬ 
structions*, may, if referred to the siege of Byzantium by 
Antiochus II.*, be part of the same policy: but the history of 
the period is as fragmentary as the circumstances of the story 
are vague. 

The alliance of Cyzicus with the princes of Pei^mon gives 
a continuity to her history which has hitherto been 
perfamtflM. lacking. The connection dates from the early 
years of Philetaerus the founder of the dynasty, an ally of 
Antiochus I., and ends only with the last of the line, after whose 
death the city came into immediate relations with Rome. 

One of the few important records of Cyzicus discovered 
during recent years* testifies to Philetaerus’ personal bene¬ 
factions to the city, which were evidently a part of his known 
policy of conciliation towards the Asiatic states: they begin 
very soon after, if not before, his seizure of the throne. The 
inscription being dated by a brief mention of the Gallic invasion, 
Dr Cecil Smith has very plausibly aigued that the king’s gift of 

* Cf. Michel, Jfettuii, 35. * Ottan. 3. ti. 

* Miiller, MtHtuxus ifAltxatulre, 133. Mo»n. d* Lyttm, 381. 

* Aeo. Tici. XII. • Dfoyiten, ii. j86. 

* Ibsct. I. 93 {l.H.S. XXII. 193. 3). See elso R.E.G. 1909, 304-10. 
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com in the year of the invasion of the Trocml* implies that the 
Cyzicenes saved themselves on that occasion by severing their 
communication with the mainland and so from their home corn 
supply. In other years his gifts consist according to circum¬ 
stances in oil and money for the games, horses, fiscal privileges 
or military aid, shewing him to be a practical friend to the city. 

Cyzicus remained in alliance with his successors, and Attains I. 
cemented the growing friendship by marrying Apollonis, the 
beautiful and exemplary daughter of a Cyzicene*, whose greatest 
pride, Plutarch* tells us, though she had risen from private 
estate to be queen of the now flourishing realm of Peigamus, 
was in the loyalty of her other sons to their elder brother 
Eumenes II. 

In the reign of the latter, the Roman grant of Phrygia ad 
Helkspofitnm to the Kingdom of Pergamon^ brought the two 
states Into still closer contact, and in the succeeding wars with 
Prusias II. of Bithynia, Cyzicus provided Athenaeus with twenty 
out of the eighty ships, with which he harried the Bithynian 
coast*. At the conclusion of the war the city was honoured by 
a state visit from Apollonis* who was escorted by her sons 
through the city of her birth. The Cyzicenes were so much 
struck by the devotion of her sons that they likened them to 
Cleobis and Biton, the Greek models of filial affection, and the 
temple erected to Apollonis in Cyzicus after her death, the 
Argive legend, and many others of the same character from 
Greek and Roman myth, were represented in relief on the bases 
of the columns^. 

‘ Cf. Liv. XXXVIII. i6. ■ Str. Cu- * ^f»or. 3. 

• B.c. 188. Uv. xxxviil. 39. This settlement was the consequence of the 

aggressions of Antioclius III., who appears actually to have occupied Cysicus with 
a garrison about 196. The place is not mentioned by name, but the occupation 
seems obvious from a comparison of Appian, Syr. 1 {'BXXifffs-at-Wm tJ 

irpo^Korrat riji ’Aalas Sri sal ir«lXai rij* 'Aflat / 9 a<riXfwr fUr 

irXfortr oAnf wfioftriewTo [Lampsacus and Smyrna are mentioned as exceptions in 
Syr. a] Kol ^povpit ‘rn* iXtiftvt) and i^. 11 where Cysicus is 

among (he cities Antiochus proposes to surrender. 

• I'olyb. XXXIll. 13*. Cf. Inscr. iv. 40 (if this is not Miletopolitan), where t 4 
KaTo^pcucra are mentioned. 

• Polyb. XXII. ao. 

^ AntA. Pal. in. 
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In this worship of ApoIIonis the Roman imperial cultus 
finds its prototype: it must have been just as important a 
political asset to the Pergamenes*: the benefactor Philetaerus 
was already commemorated by games*, as the Roman Muciea 
precede the Imperial cultus. The worship of ApoIIonis, we 
gather from parallels at Teos*, included also the rest of the 
royal house, who through her had Cyzicene blood in their veins, 
though until their death they were not recognised as gods; 
while ApoIIonis’ Teian epithet of Apobateria appears to identify 
her with the Marine Aphrodite*, Just as Livla was later associated 
with Athena, and Faustina assimilated to Kore. 

The connection with Pergamum also brought to Cyzicus the 
cult of Asklepios as well as the worship (inaugurated by the 
dynasts) of Athena Nikephoros’, while in the reign of Attalus III. 
Athenaeus, a Cyzicene citizen of ApoIIonis’ family, was pre¬ 
sented to the important priesthood of Dionysus Kathegemon 
at Pergamum*. Artistically also the inclusion of a Cyzicene 
Stratonicus^ among the sculptors of the battle groups com¬ 
memorating the victories of Attalus and Eumenes is significant 

In external politics as a whole the town plays a passive 
part during this period. Her policy, like that of Rhodes and 
other commercial states, was peaceful, and unless forced, she 
avoided war in the interests of trade. The citizens witness the 
treaty between Eumenes II. and Pharnaces in 179* and appear 

* They used it certainly lo cement their relations with MUetos. Arth. Attt. 
19 P 4 . •• 9* 

* Inscr. Jl, 19. 

* Le Bas 88. C.I.G. 3067, 3068, 3070. llie latter are connected with the 
Ionian and Hellespontine Dionysiac artists. 

* Cf. also Stratonice at Smyrna. The temple of ApoIIonis may have stood near the 
north-west comer of the central harboor, where there are mins (De Rustaljoell marks 
“Temple”?). This is a very suitable place If the queen was “Ecbateria" and , 
the Philetaems stele is from the immediate tMighboorfiood. The temple seems from 
AtixA. Pat. ni. to have beoi recognisable in comparaiiTely late times. 

* Cf. B.C.ff. IV. 573. Franckel, insekr. v. Ptr^amfin 167. Strabo 634. 

* Frinckel 348 . 

’ Oxa\itzV,ticMrtfi^n€lUn Other Cyslcene artiste are collected by Marqnardt, 

Book III. 3. 7. Most of them are, however, little more than names to us, and 
in general serve only to iUostrate the prosperity and consequence of the city In the 
liellenistk: age: nor can any detail be added to the minute account of Marquatdt. 

’ PolyL XXV. 3. 13. 
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to have been on good terms with Antiochus Epiphanes who 
gave magnificent presents to the Prytaneum^ at Cyzicus as to 
the city at Rhodes. Antiochus IX. was even sent to Cyzicus 
for his education* as his brother Grypus was to Athens, and 
apparently raised troops there to fight against his rival: he is 
the first of several foreign princes who were brought up in the 
city, it being apparently famous for its educational institutions. 

* Liv. XLt. «o. 

* App. Syr. 68. Joseph. Ant./ud. XIII. lo. t. Eu*eb. CAron. l. x 3 . 19. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EARLY RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


The extinction of the royal house of Pei^mon brought 
Cyzicus into immediate relations with the Romans, who respected 
her freedom, and found in her a loyal and powerful ally. The 
rising of Aristonicus did not shake her loyalty, and his attempted 
siege was rendered abortive by the appearance of Nicomedes of 
Bithynia in answer to a summons of the Romans*. 

Mithradates was equally unsuccessful. In 85 his son was 
defeated on the Rhyndacus near Miletupolis* by Fimbria, who, 
being encamped opposite him, crossed the river by night and 
surrounded the hostile camp; he entrenched his own position 
and awaited attack at dawn ; when it came, his wings immediately 
closed and the enemy was completely out-manceuvred. The 
Cyzicenes opened their gates to the conqueror, who disgusted 
them by his insolence and cruelty: he killed two of their 
prominent citizens and threatened the lives of the others if they 
did not pay him a substantial ransom*. Nothing could be more 
calculated to alienate an ally. 

Cyzicus, however, remained loyal; the third Mithradatic 


Tht Mithra. 
datlc Sl«te, 
73 B.C.* 


war opened with the successful operations of the 
king before Chalcedon, where he shut up Cotta, 
and, bursting the chain which defended the harbour 


mouth, burnt four and towed out sixty ships. Of these ten 


I laser. 1. 7: bot this ogaia may refer to MlletopolU. 

* Oros. VI. 9 I ro. Memnon 34. Frontin. (ii. 17. 5. C./.tr. 6835. 

* Dtodor. frag, xxxviii. 8. 3. 

* PluU yii. Ltuull. 9; Appian, dir BtU. Mitkr. 79; Sallost, fmgg. ill, 308, 
IV. 315, VI. 337 (Valpy); Strabo xii. $75; Diod. Sic. frag. (ap. Fr. Hist. Gr. 11.) 
XXIV. I 33; Memnon 40; Fiona U 40; LW. Epit. xcv.; Frontin. iii. 136, iv. 5. 91; 
Aar. Victor, vi. 74; Anun. Marc, xxiii. 95^; Sid. ApoU. XIX. i63ff., xxil. 511 ff.; 
OroHua VI. 9. 14; Suidas a.v. S^^^aaAel. frag. 19; Cicero, pro Manii. 8, 
pr9 AreAra, 8; Pliny xvti. 944; Porph. de Ahst. i. 95; Paul. Diac. vi. 4. 6; Th. 
Retnach, MitA. Eufater, 395, and Inacr. p. 309 below. 
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were from Cyzicus, and three thousand of her citizens fell alive 
into his hands. He determined to make use of this success and 
marched on the city: Lucullus met him nearby, but Mithradatcs 
eluded him in the night, and took up his position before the 
walls with an immense army of 300,000 men and a fleet of 
400 ships, meaning to make it his headquarters for the ensuing 
winter. 

Lucullus with five legions followed hard on his heels, and 
grasping at once the weak point in his opponent’s plans, which 
lay in the difficulty of supplying his huge force with food, took 
up his position immediately behind him on the mainland, at the 
Thracian Village. Mithradates, relying on false information to 
the efiect that the Fimbrian legions, which formed part of 
Lucullus' force, were ripe for desertion, carelessly abandoned 
his strong outpost on Adrasteia, whose immediate occupation by 
Lucullus effectually cut off his supplies from the mainland. 

Mithradates then gave his whole attention to the siege: he 
blocked the passage through the isthmus; his fleet closed the 
mouth of the war port with a double stockade, while bis army 
surrounded the town with a chain of ten forts. The Cyzicenes 
at first despaired : Mithradates paraded the prisoners of 
Chalcedon before the walls, and the citizens were assured that 
the army of Lucullus, which they could see on the high ground 
about the Thracian Village, was merely a reinforcement sent to 
Mithradates by his Armenian ally. So convinced were they of 
this that the messenger passed through the hostile fleet by 
Lucullus was discredited, and only the obstinate attitude of the 
governor, Pisistratus, prevented a surrender. The defenders 
were at leng^ convinced of Lucullus’ presence by the testimony 
of a prisoner, and a small body of men which slipped into the 
town under cover of darkness in a boat brought overland from 
the lake of Manyas encouraged them to continue the re¬ 
sistance. 

The king now determined at all costs to storm the town: 
his grain ships were already, owing to the lateness of the season, 
becoming few and far between, the continental roads were held 
against him, and he counted on the granaries of the city for the 
winter. He commenced to throw up a series of earthworks and 
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to construct immense siege engines. In particular he built 
a tower on two quinqueremes for an assault on the harbour 
walls. An attempt with this great bridging tower was so far 
successful that the defenders were driven back, but the storming 
party did not follow up their advantage, and the four men who 
made good their entrance were killed by the rallying citizens: 
the fleet was beaten off from the walls. A further attempt was 
made from the land, and towards evening the wall was breached 
by fire: the still smoking aperture was, however, for the moment 
impracticable, and in the ensuing night the citizens made good 
the damage. 

The gods themselves fought on the side of the besi^ed: at 
the feast of Persephone, the Cyzicencs, despairing of obtaining 
the offering demanded by usage, were about to sacrifice a cake 
made in the shape of a heifer, when the selected victim of the 
goddess swam unscathed from the mainland to the city and 
offered itself for sacrifice: Persephone herself appeared to the 
town clerk, promising in mysterious words “to send the flute- 
player of Libya upon the trumpeter of Pontus,’* and next 
morning the siege engines of the king were prostrated by 
a violent south wind. At Ilium Athena appeared in dishevelled 
dress saying that she came from the fight at Cyzicus*. 

Mithradates' advisers warned him to give up the siege, after 
these repeated evidences of divine disfavour. He consented 
only to send away his baggage train, taking advantage of an 
attack by Lucullus, into Bithynia: but it was intercepted at the 
Rhyndacus and cut to pieces. The king ventured a last throw, 
and spent time and labour on a new series of earthworks from 
the side of the island. Winter now came on in earnest, and 
disease and famine made ravages in the besiegers’ camp. The 
new earthworks were mined, and the king himself, by the 
strat^y of a Roman centurion in charge of the sappers, with 
whom he attempted to negotiate*, all but captured; the besieged, 
whose food supplies still held out, encouraged by the miserable 
condition of the enemy, made frequent sallies. 

> Cf. the intervestion of Isis on behftlf of Rhodes tn the Mithndatic App. 

Bell. MUh. 17. 

’ Dkxlonis. Cr. Stnbo. 
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Mithradates, finding that his position was untenable and 
having no hopes of bettering it, at last decided to retire. The 
army made the best of its way by land to Lampsacus, but lost 
heavily at the flooded crossings of the Aesepus and Granicus 
which were held by Lucullus’ troops. The king himself set out 
by sea to Parium ; the besieged took advantage of the confusion 
during the embarkation to make a sally, and it was only after 
desperate fighting on the shore that a portion of the fleet was 
able to get away. 

Lucullus entered the gates in triumph, hailed as the saviour 
of the city, and many years after his services were commemo¬ 
rated by the games called Lucullea instituted in his honour. 
The relief of the city counted for one of his finest services, 
while full credit was given to the Cyzicenes for their gallant 
defence. 

The Romans in recognition of her loyalty awarded her the 
title of a free city‘, and added to her borders a great deal of the 
surrounding country; in Strabo’s* time her territory extended 
westwards to the Aesepus and the plain of Adrasteia, south¬ 
wards to the lake of Manyas, eastward to the Rhyndacus and 
the lake of Apollonia, and even beyond the river to the country 
about the Odryses. 

This great dramatic event in the history of a city famed 
hitherto rather for her commerce than her arms, brought about 
a curious revival of the Epic spirit To the citizens of a later 
day it was a heroic episode, one of those occasions when Homer’s 
gods came down to fight with men for Hellenism against 
barbarism, and we are justified in supposing that the Roman 
Lucullus was enrolled as a city hero in official cultus. The 
incident of the siege thus became a link with Rome, welded not 
only by sentiment but by facts. 


* Str. 376. Suet. Tib. 37 - 


» 376. Cf. 551. 






CHAPTER XX. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

In the succeeding period we find Cyzicus one of the most 
energetic naval allies of Rome, lending ships freely to her great 
ally. She sent a contingent to the aid of Caesar in the Alex¬ 
andrian war^ and again to the Libyan campaign against the 
rallying Pompeian party*. 

After Caesar’s death, Cyzicus was selected by the tyranni- 

Bram cides as the headquarters of their fleet during the 
short-lived resistance to the young Augustus*. The 
honours decreed to Herostratus, the emissary of Brutus (in which 
decree Cyzicus was evidently concerned, if indeed Herostratus 
was not a Cyzicene*X ^nd Brutus’ choice of the city as an asylum 
for his young prot^g^ the Thracian prince Satala', argue no 
great attachment to Caesar's memory: but on the other hand it 
may be contended that the tyrannicides’ appointment at least 
was perfectly legal, that it was hard enough even in the capital 
to distinguish the constitutional party, and that the presence of 
Brutus would naturally count for a good deal*. 

* Inscr. 2. lo. * Inscr. i. tr. C.r.G. 36(5. 

* PluL Brutw, 18, fWTuchf iiiw i^pr 6 tr« rriXor h Ki^ucw, 

S’ oMs ca^terar*. rdf rdXfif ml roTt Suro^ralt etc. 

* Inscr. I. 19. * App. BtlL Car. iv. 73. 

* To this period ostensibly belong the canons "Letters of Bmtus” of which 
I print the Cytkene series (after Westermann’s edition) below, as not easily accessible. 
They are presumably based on the passage of Plutarch quoted above. 

X«'. Bpovrot Kuflrurou. Td dvd B(fir>lar 5rXa *apaTifiif>aTt ixfii 'BXXu^^rov 1 
rard y^w ^ card ^dharrsv iwMfur’Ci. alfSotoii S’ do adrol fiiXtffrt odrOr 

rufianefuS^. tl ^ Set i^^tr ASm, w dy (2 koI wapdw if xai 

6 w 6 retr acXe^ilMt Tdreire Sdfo^r. 

Kv/teiyMl Bpethy. IIapoTd>t)(«( rd SirXa »1 rard Std rovt voXcmIov* xai 

yauri Sid r«i^ X*^***^* M^^ura yov rd erayrMSrara fwd^arrot, raxvnfra nl 
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After Philippi, the eastern half of the empire fell to Antony: 
and it was by the aid of a contingent of gladiators stationed 
within her walls by the latter that Cyzicus was enabled to 
beat off the attack by land and sea of Sextus Pompeius in 
35, during the last bid for power made by that adventurer in 
Asia*. 

It may be that Augustus bore Cyzicus a grudge for the part 
she had taken in the civil wars, and that this helped 
Ausu«tu>. secure their disfranchisement in B,C. 20*: but the 

charge of scoui^ing and killing Roman citizens is obviously one 
which could not for the sake of precedent be overlooked by the 
government; one can at the same time well imagine that any 
assumed superiority on the part of the resident Romans would 
easily incur the resentment of the free citizens, and thus lead to 

d«r^dXciai>. Situt irrovSif* oMfjtuat ^ tm* 

d4*put {rTovpy^turi rpe^dSt. 

Xi'. B.-K. 'ExoMitrffv ri 8rXa ml dt or fiovXS/itda K«/» 4 r. tv Xem»o|nff«* 

ra^rv dyrtSl»»;t4r ri/P >rvr to?* * airy XtdovpylM. 

Xv'. K.-B. OCt* K^fiSovt iXriii dciniifafUP i IriirrnXas oOrt tls tA XoitA 
dKPitp&t ifU>^ 0 fUf ^TairsWrret diuir$L ifuat Si el A^toiiuSi f<H Sup€at, iiSSiuSa 
Tj fMprvpi^ rX/or ^ to?» Tlfiompntfflvp Xaro^Uoit. 

Xtf'. B.-K. 01 rpivfint fwirvxop 4r/om irl tSp »AX«m«' 'f®* 

rafitifSai r^t fVftfxaxlat UA^oor, d 4 r 0 A'«OT o^rHii^rot Kal rS iropttp tA rotrd. SIkmp 
^ ovr vXvior ^Si} t^ oSrvt irttyoSeift, «t <ol •KfbeStp oCr Wor*. rCr 

wXior yip 4r irifM rijr frrov/ryfor 6 ko^s. Si iolmrt rlfr kokIutoO rvXipov 

rpoXtt^ iXrUa, Tjf fUv S/mSp, alri&rSt. nS«Mai- ToArorrfor y^ ar ^«rf<rtf«fr 

Axoi^r l^x^ip /raxoSt Srrat. toi>j S' Mpat ^woupyoSi Si 

ira{ Aiforraf f(u. XfX^Sf S' Sp&t oiAoywSt wf 3«rAr ix roO rvXi/uv /t€n^e!p plxift, «l 
yixiHTo, roA» t4 7 ’ iavrMt tit ir&<nr iip&t daSirtuix wpoStSSxm. 

It. K.-B. TA xTOvStuex ttp&v oSx «r xoXXAjfu Airoi/py^aa/ter fiSrox, AXXA <fai 
To?t Tapi xoO Svpeais ftapriipySix iSSxti TtTtcrtvoStu. irtl Si relit xari rpoalpexip o«>x 
A!nrr€T A/torooftrir ei xatp^, rl Sii pipot (xSpat iptSpi^xa*. rifr wSre daShmari irAr 
TAp aB ToArorWor ptSit AiroXijirrAir ^ ^ ToXwAwpetr toA* SpS&t 

Siaxopiifewrat, oOru St) xal fvyyvtipttv i^^StxSai 

TB iSwapi^ l^r iipCiw, wtrtp oBxl AXdwotr piXKerret, Seer ax ixSiv- -roSt 
/tix ovr dxSpat tire <ri'|4pAx®vr «fTe irovpyeh iSiXut, oS StwxipeSa yip Ttpl Sxofidrur, 
dToye’ iipttt Si tl ireynixtt/tfx tA» tit rix riXipox iXrlSat, oix ir iSepaTtSepeP aSrit 
TpmfitvSfuxiK. rwl W xol tA fiiXrtTra €Ax4m«« '‘P* <"5 rai xv Ata TpoxSax&rrtt, 
tl xal tOx iwixixlvx dTtXaSitfSutSa dt ixSpolf 7^^ X«p4» peeifopex tit ^tXou 

* App. Civ. V. 137. The gladiators, we are told by Dio (U- 17), 
being trained by Antooy for the games by which he intended to signalise his Ticioty 
over OcUvianus. After Aciium they made for Egypt overhuid, but were intercepted 
in Cilicia. 

* Dio Cass. Liv. 7. Sneton. j 4 i^. 47. Zon. X. 34- Syi^Uus 593 B. Augustus 
probably visited Cyzicus in person, cf. inscr. and note in Beiir, s. Alt. Gtsth. v. 300. 
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a serious disturbance warranting a curtailment of their privileges*. 
For general reasons “ free cities ” in Asia were not desirable, as 
hindering the consistent government of the province as a whole, 
and a maritime state especially had a dangerous amount of power. 
Rhodes was similarly disfranchised by Claudius. 

The freedom of the city was restored* by Agrippa during his 
eastern progress* (17—13 B.C), as appears from an inscription of 
the early part of Caligula’s reign, mentioning the favour of 
Agrippa and implying that he was considered the second founder 
of the city*: a temple of Augustus was at the same time begun. 
The empress Livia, probably to the disgust of Tiberius, was 
associated in the cult of the Pergamene Athena Polias Nike¬ 
phoros*, and her priesthood was assumed by Tryphaena, wife of 
Cotys of Thrace, a benefactress of the city and a connection of 
the imperial house: an attempt was made to jjopularise the 
loyal cult by the celebration of the Panathenaea in honour of 
" Livia Sebaste Nikephoros and the greatest god Tiberius ” with 
unusual splendour, and so of attracting to the festival by the 
proclamation of a free market the trade of the other cities of 
Asia. This i.s quite in accordance with that principle of Imperial 
Government which aimed at breaking down the barriers of local 
prejudice by making the cult of the emperors the rallying point 
of its heterogeneous empire: athletic festivals bringing inter¬ 
national commerce in their train were a powerful factor. 

Tiberius found reason to deprive the city once more of its 
TJberiui privileges in 25 A.D., on account of an allied mal¬ 
treatment of Roman citizens. A second charge was 
brought forward—rather characteristic, if we may believe Tacitus’ 
accounts of Tiberius’ punctilio on this point—imputing to the 
citizens n^Iect of the rites of the Divine Augustus, or, more 
specifically, failure to complete the heroon they had b^n in 


* The behinoor of Verres al Lmnpeaciis (Cic. in Vtrr. L 94) was probably not an 
isolated instance. 

* Dio Cass. Liv. 93. 

» ThU was perhaps the occasion when Agrippa bought the picltires nentioned by 
Pliny XXXV. 95 ; his presence can be traced at Ilium {C./.G. $609), where he was in 
16, Lainpsacus (Str. 304), and Parium (coin in B. M. 85). 

* Inscr. 1. 14. 

* At Pergamon Julia LiviUa is the companion of Athena. Fraenkel ii. 497, 498. 
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his honour*. It is significant that in the following year when 
fourteen Asiatic cities, including several not of first-class im¬ 
portance, petitioned for leave to erect a temple to Tiberius, 
Cyzicus is not among them*. 

The death of Tiberius lifted the cloud. We have no definite 
mention of a second restoration of the franchise, but an inscrip¬ 
tion of the first year of Caligula’, couched in excessively loyal 
terms, in which moreover the young emperor is named as 
eponymous hipparch, warrants us in supposing that he was 
responsible for a restoration of some at least of the lost privi¬ 
leges : we may even surmise that this favour was obtained 
through the good offices of Tryphaena; her influence at court, 
as Professor Ramsay has remarked, really dates from Caligula, 
who was a kinsman of hers through their common ancestress 
Antonia. Gaius Caesar is at once hipparch and god, no new 
combination for the Cyzicenes, who had already conferred the 
magistracy on Poseidon. As god the emperor is styled the new 
Sun*, while his deceased sister Drusilla figures as the New 
Aphrodite®, and is honoured like Livia with games. 

In the same reign Tryphaena, who, probably owing to her 
husband^s ancestral connection with the town through Satala*, 
evidently took the keenest interest in it, undertook a thorough 
dredging and reconstruction of the harbours’, including the 
reopening of the channels through the bridges; these latter had 
been purposely blocked in the previous reign, probably with 
a view to .securing communication with the mainland when 
pirates were rife in the Hellespont*. 

From Caligula to Hadrian, history fails us completely*. 

* Tac. IV. 3(5. Sue^. Tihtriuf, 37. Dio Cus. LVI. 34. 

* Tic. Attn. IV. 35. ’ Inscr. I. 14. 

* Inscr. I. 13. Suet. 33 tells us that he was wonhipped in Rome unofficially 
as Jupiter Latiaris, but had also a temple of his own. 

* Inscr. I. 13. She was wonhipped in Rome with the attributes of Aphrodite and 
the name of Panthea (Dio Cass. Lix. 11) and at Smyrna with the attributes of 
Persephone {B. Af. Caiat. Ionia, 371. PI. xxxviil. 9. Cf. Miletus, B. M. 143, 
9 ed ApovoOiKai see also 'A6iiyul»p X. 318. 3 (Epidaurus)). 

* £/ig^.u. ’ y.H.S. xxii. i33f.etc. 

> Cf. C./.G. 3613. 

* To this period belongs a stray notice (in a scholion on Aristides, quoted by Keil, 
Hermes, 1897) of a palace built at Cyiieus by Vespasian. 
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Tryphaena’s family apparently continued their interest in the 
city for several generations'. The joint dedication of the Roman 
residents and the Cyzicenes to Claudius* and the honorary ap¬ 
pointment of the praetor Fuscus under Hadrian to the office of 
strategus points to an outward harmony at least between the 
natives and Romans*. 

The period of unsurpassed prosperity for the Roman pro¬ 
vinces which opened with the second century A.D. was naturally 
unproductive of historical events in the ordinary sense, and we 
have as yet, curiously enough, no record at Cyzicus of munificent 
and public-spirited citizens such as are characteristic of the age. 
Almost the only evenU are the occasional visits of the emperors, 
and the great festivals connected with their worship in the 
Asiatic cities. The position of Cyzicus in this period does not 
seem viuUy different from that of the other great cities of Asia, 
and it is not apparent that she had regained the special privi¬ 
leges of a free city: the status of all cities was evidently 
equalised as much as possible under the imperial rule, on the 
one hand by the appointment of the imperial accountant (Xo- 
7(«rT^?) in the free cities, thus placing them in a direct relation 
to the government, and on the other by the extension of the 
privileges of the ordinary provincial towns. This equalising 
process culminates in the extension of the franchise to the whole 
Roman world under Caracalla, 

The senatorial rulers of the province are fairly often found 
occupying the magistracies of Cyzicus, among them the young 
Antoninus', proconsul in I20*, who evidently visited Cyzicus 
during his term of office: it was here that he was given the 

* Cf, Insa. III. S. Julius [Cotjm?], perhaps a great-grandsoo of Trjrphaena, 
contemporary with C. Julius Cotya temp. Titui at Laodicea(C9tf. Wadd. 6171, 617*}. 

* Inscr. til. I. Here ihe Romans take precedence of the Cyucenes. In 
Inscr. III. 14 (a Greek inscription) the reverse is the case. 

* The reverse Heraclts A 7 t>/er on a coin of Domitian (Mionn. i6i, Supp. S13) rests 
on the doubtful authority of Sestini and Vaillant. Domitian was certainly worshipped 
as Heracles in Rome (Martial ix. 64, 65. tot) and Ktistes was a ciile easily earned in 
Asia hy the foundation of games and institutions. Our only inscription of Domitian is 
from Apollooia (ill. s). The dedication to Artemis Sebaste Batiane at Buyuk tepe 
keui on the upper Granicus (iv. (!»o) seems to me another relic of local Flavian cultus. 
The goddess is perhaps Julia Titi. 

* Cenn in Waddington Collection {/itvcMlairg jtS). 

* Waddington, Fasta, 714. 
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rather obscure omen of his future career, “ the crown of Jupiter 
(Hadrian ?) was transferred to his statue*.” 

In 124* Hadrian himself on his Asiatic progress left abundant 
traces of his visit in the city and neighbourhood of Cyzicus. 
Hadriani, Hadrianeia, Hadrianopolis, and Hadrianutherae, took 
his name, while the numerous inscriptions, common also to the 
rest of Asia, naming him “Olympian* Saviour and Founder*,” 
hint at his activity especially in the matter of building: this is 
exemplified at Apollonia by the still existent architrave blocks* 
of a building erected by him, and at Cyzicus itself by the 
immense temple associated with his name. The time of his 
visit was opportune, for the cities of the district had but a year 
before suffered severely from one of the periodical earthquakes. 

The history of Hadrian's temple has been rendered compli- 
Hadrian'* cated by the assumption that Aristides’ speech in 

Tempi*. ^ P * made at the actual dedication of the 

temple; this complication is avoided if we suppose (and I find 
nothing in the words of the speech or its Umma to contradict 
the supposition) that it was made at the dedication anniversary 
—naturally the day on which the games were held: the era of 
the Olympia at Cyzicus is shewn by Boeckh' to have been 
139 A.D. Thus it would not be necessary for Aristides to allude 
to the vicissitudes of the temple’s history as it would be in an 
inaugural speech. 

The history of the temple then becomes easily understood. 
The building was begun, as we know from a scholiast on 
Lucian*, some centuries before the time of Hadrian, but, like 

* VU. AnUnini 111. 

* Diirr, Rtutn du fCaistr$ /fndrian, pp. 59, (7. 

* Socrates III. *3 {ad that Hadrian was reckoned the thirteenth Olympian 
at Cyeicus. 

* Inscrr. in. 3—9 incl. • Inscr. vi. as. 

* So Masson, Call, advitam Aristidit. 

^ Adnot. in C.f.G. 3674. The chronology of Aristides and the temple is discussed 
by Keil in Htrmes, 1897, 497. His very ingeniooi deductions from the Ettmtus 
speech as to damage done to a temple of Persephone do not, I think, warrant the 
complete separation of this temple from that of Hadrian: it is perfectly in accord with 
what we know of Imperial Asia to suppose that Hadrian and Persephone were 
associated as airdpopoi, especially as a Persephone-Faustina appears on the coinage. 

* leantn. 94 (Reiu). The fact that the temple is built over a spring rather 
su^csts that the site was old. 
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the Olympieum at Athens, discontinued for want of funds. It 
may possibly have been the temple mentioned by Pliny ‘ in the 
walls of which a gold thread was inlaid—a peculiarity noticed 
by Cyriac* in the ruins he saw at Cyzicus—and in which “ was 
to be dedicated ’’ (significantly) a group of statuary representing 
Zeus crowned by Apollo. An earthquake in 123* called forth 
Hadrian’s munificence during his visit to Cyzicus in the following 
year*. He gave large gifts to the city, began the temple, and 
paved an agora, most likely the one adjoining the temple. It 
was probably inaugurated, as we have said, in 139. It was 
apparently seriously damaged by an earthquake in the time of 
Antoninus*, when a speech before the Senate by the young 
Aurelius secured further subsidies for the city*; the temple 
was still standing in the time of Anastasius^ and, in spite of 
the later earthquakes, thirty-one columns still remained in 
the middle of the fifteenth century*. There is every proba¬ 
bility that the life of the temple was prolonged by its use as 
a church in Byzantine times. A hint of this is given by the 
name “ Hodja Kilisseh," given by the Turks to its ruins. 

Before or beside* the temple of Hadrian stood the great altar 
of Persephone. The features of the latter, as numismatists have 
remarked, arc on coins frequently assimilated to those of 
Faustina the younger, and it is quite possible that the restored 
altar was dedicated to her: as a reference to her parentage may 

* N.H. XXXVI. 33. 

* B.C.H. XIV. 540- Cr. Ctmplit Rmdut Atad. Inscr. 1890, p. 117. 

* Joh. MaUl. XI. ^>4798. Chran. Pauh. 354. xal iw Kv(Utf raiw txrtfftw xoi tV 
tw TXaraav tarpuct tutpfiipcit. 

* Dttrr, Rtisen dts K. Hadriau, |>p. 54, 159. 

* XiphiliDus X.XX. 4. Cf. Zonaras xii. 1 (for the earthquake BoitMnade, Amtd. 
IV. 467). Keii puts the date between t^o—155 A.D. (Lc. p. 504). 

* Pronto, left, oti Ant. 1. 4, 1(4 A.D.? M. Antoninus as Caesar is coocemed in 
the S.C. de Corpore Neon (C./.G. 7060). Mommsen says *‘Patiocmiam quoddam 
Cyxicenoruffl apud eum, domumque eius fuisse non line veri specie conicietur*' {Efk. 
Epig. in. i5«). 

r Anth, Pai. IX. 656. 

* Cyriac, see B.C.H. xiv. 340. When Cyriac was at Cyxicus the building was 
already being plundered for building material, and du Chastel saw the machines by 
which marble was raised for the turbeh of Mohammed III. The process has continued 
till very little marble lemmns on the spot. 

* So coins, but the great altar is usually placed at the west end of a temple. 
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underlie the obscure "nympharum a Jove productarum " of the 
inscription preserved by Cyriac. 

Of the later Antonines we have a hint at the worship of 
Commodus as the Roman Heracles' and a mention of the games 
called Commodea* 

The peace of Asia was interrupted at length by the civil war 
8«vcnj« and between Septimus Scvcrus and Pescennius Niger. 
^***’‘' Cyzicus, unlike her rival Byzantium, was fortunate 

enough to choose the winning side, and saw with equanimity the 
defeat outside her walls of Aemilianus, the general of Niger, 
followed by his apprehension and death* 

Caracalla, perhaps in consideration of the loyalty of Cyzicus 
to his father, granted the city the honour of a second Neocorate 
together with the title Antoniniane* and probably games called 
Antoninea* Th. Reinach* has shewn that the attribution of 
the second neocorate to Severus^ based on the testimony of a 
coin published by Mionnet* after Sestini, is more than doubtful. 
Caracalla, besides being especially prodigal of neocorates, is 
known to have been at Nicomedia* after visiting Pergamon and 
Ilion in 214“ so that Cyzicus would lie naturally on his way. 
The temple would very appropriately be designed for the 
worship of the family of Caracalla, including his father Severus 
and his mother Domna". 

* Own In Mionn. »o8. Cf. Supp. 317. * C.I.G. ttal. 738 (Naples). 

* So Xiphil. LXXiv. 14, Hcrocl. iii. a, who represent the campn^ as fought out 
in the Taurus. The W/4*r(SeTeri 5, Pescennii 8, 9, cf. Oros. vn. 17, Paul IXac. x., 
Aur. Victor. XX.) make the battle of Cyricus the final engagement, and place after it 
the flight of Pescennius to the “pains’* (the lake of Manyas?) and his execution. 
A coin (Mionn. Supp. 365, B.M. 147) representing Severus with a trophy beside 
a river'god labelled AtstpuSy gives some clue to the site of the battlefield. The 
comparative rarity of the name Pescennius tempts one to connect C-I.G. 3*^1 ^ 
dedication of Pescennius Onesimus to the Highest God, with this event, though, 
unless we regard Onesimus as a deserted slave or freedman, it is hard to understand 
(he expression ri^apt^nipiot' tintt. 

* Mionn. a 16—iso and Sufp. 377 fT. 

* Cf. C./.G. 146, 148 (Athens). Coins of Byzantium B.M. 76, 78, 98. Perrol 
and Guillaume Explorathn d* la Gatatu I. 31 (if). 

* Hev. Num. viit. 144. * Bikhner de Ncocaria p. 106. 

* Supp. 368. Cf. 3(^9. 370 - 

* B.C.H. X. 403. Dio Cass. LXXVII. 19. Herod, iv. 7—10. 

“ C.I.L. VI. 1103. 

The obscure reference in Dio LXXIX. 7, to an attempt by an adventurer to 
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The empty honour of the neocoratc, however, was more than 
counterbalanced by the material loss susuined by Cyzicus when 
Scvcrus dismantled the fortifications of Byzantium in revenge 
for that city’s support of Pescennius. This deprived Cyzicus 
and the Propontis of a very necessary protection, as was seen 
when some half century later the barbarians of the Black Sea 
shore began to sweep without hindrance through the Bosporus to 
ravage Bithynia and the Hellespontine province. Though the 
city appears never to have been actually sacked, it became the 
objective of repeated Scythian expeditions. We hear of at least 
three in the pages of Zosimus. Trebellicnus Pollio and Synccllus. 
The discrepancy between the accounts of Zosimus, who expressly 
states that the barbarians were kept from the city by the flood 
of the Rhyndacus, and that of Trebellienus, who mentions 
Cyzicus alone of the cities of Asia that suffered in one of the 
many incursions, can hardly be left unexplained, and the most 
natural explanation is that there were two separate attempts on 
the city of which the second only was successful. Trebellicnus 
gives us under the reign of Gallienus (c 4) a short notice of the 
campaign which culminated in the burning of Nicomedia. 
Zosimus’ more circumstantial account mentions the frustrated 
attempt on Cyzicus, dating it evidently before the capture of 
Valerian (260), for it is Valerian who sends troops to the rescue 
of Bithynia while himself at Antioch on his way to the 
Persian war. 

Later invasions of Asia are mentioned in Trebellicnus’ 
chapters 6, 7, 11 ; and in chapter 13, after Gallienus has sent 
help to Byzantium to repair the damage inflicted by the Goths 
on the Danube provinces, comes the definite statement that the 
barbarians "wasted Cyzicus" (vastaverunt Cyzicum): this is 
preferably considered as referring to the island or peninsula of 
Cyzicus, for the Scythians were normally repulsed before walled 
towns where resistance was offered: the access of prestige given 

seize ft fleet lyine » the pen of Cyzicus '*whco PsetuUntooiaus wintered in 
Nicomedia” is best relegated to ft footnote. Pseudantonious wu ft name given by 
Elftgabalus in derision to Diadnmeniftn (Vir Elagai. 8), but we have no record of the 
latter wintering in Nicon^edia, though Eh^balus did so on his way to Rome 
(Herod. V. 5): bis doubtful iHrth makes the name quite as appropriate to him 
as to his rival. 
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them by the purely lucky capture of Trapezus probably accounts 
for the abandonment of Chalcedon and Nicomcdia, nor is the 
storming of the other Bithynian cities mentioned: a hundred 
years later, too, Cyzicus had an enceinte considered impreg¬ 
nable*: Ammianus Marcellinus, in his short summary of the 
Gothic wars of GalHenus’ reign* only notices a siege of Cyzicus 
(circumsedit multitude) and Thessalonica, which latter, we know, 
was not taken. The death of Gallienus (268) which took place 
a little later, indeed after defeating these same Scythians in 
Illyria, gives some clue to the date. 

A third descent on Cyzicus occurred during the reign of 
Claudius Gothicus. A mixed horde of Scythians and Herules 
passed the Bosporus, and, their ships becoming unmanageable 
in the mouth of the Hellespont, such as escaped disaster turned 
on Cyzicus, where, however, they were repulsed*. Syncellus 
apparently includes a version of this affair among the Scythic 
campaigns of Gallienus, as he mentions a descent of Scythians 
and Herules on the iropd^ov Kv^Lkov*. 

1 Amm. Marc, xxxvi. 8. 

* xxxt. 5, 16, * circomsedit muldtudo.’ * Zos. i. 43. * 717 B. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CONSTANTINE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

The reorganisation of the province of Asia under Diocletian, 
about 297 A.D,\ made Cyzicus the capital of the 
Contuntinc. proyjnce of Hellespontus (which included roughly 
Troas and Lesser Phrygia), the seat of a consular governor’, and 
the head-quarters of a legion*: the division remained, after tlie . 

introduction of the themes, as the ecclesiastical province of | 

Hellespont under the archbishop of Cyzicus. 

Constantine’s choice of Byzantium as the new capital of the 
East was necessarily a great blow to Cyzicene prosperity, mean¬ 
ing as it did the diversion not only of the entire Black Sea 
trade, but also that of the Mediterranean, to her ancient rival, 
and r^ucing her to the position of a mere purveyor, by the land 
routes reorganised in this reign, to the needs of the new capital*. 
Protection from the north was indeed secured, but the danger 
was soon to come from the other quarter. Henceforward we 
shall find the history of Cyzicus but a feeble echo of that of 
events in the capital. 

A bare hundred years after the invasion of the Goths the 
Procepitif again involved in a civil war*. The pre- 

A.D. ’ tender Procopius, who had already been proclaimed 
at Constantinople, occupied Bithynia in defiance of Valens, and j 

sent a force under Marccllus against the metropolis of the j 

Hellcspontine province; the latter was held by Screnianus with 
a body of imperial cavalry and some irregular troops. We have 

> Wodd.Preface n. 661. > Hierocle*. , „ 

• Legio n. Trajwjft b mentioned under Licinius in the Life of S. Theogenes | 

a.' sS’umberger B/s. p. 197 («”?• Hertclu) iwdnv koI 

ymxoC iae^iJwrt’BXXva^TOv ral Kt(fl«v. 

» Amm. Mtrc. xxxvi. 8, Zos. iv. 6 » 180 B. (365 A.D.). 
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seen fronri Syncellus’ account of the Gothic raids that the city 
could still be severed from the mainland: the eticcinU was 
considered impregnable, but Marcellus chose the harbour mouth 
as his point of attack. The walls were probably (as at Con¬ 
stantinople) continued as moles so as to enclose the port, leaving 
only the necessary entrance, which was blocked by a chain. An 
officer of Marcellus’ force, advancing under cover of a iestudo 
formed upon three ships lashed together, severed the chain with 
an axe: the harbour once forced, the town was at the invaders' 
mercy. Procopius appeared in person and granted an amnesty 
to the defenders, with the exception of Serenianus, who was 
sent to Nicaea*. With the strongly fortified town he obtained 
possession of the military treasury. The revolt was put down 
by Valens in 366. 

In the seventeenth year of Justinian* an earthquake destroyed 
half the city’, and to this, probably, Justinian owed the marbles 
he carried away for the building of S. Sophia’: the example had 
been set by Constantine, who removed the Dindymene image* to 
the forum at Constantinople,and was followed by other rulers, both 
Greek and Turkish. This earthquake may also have been the 
beginning of the migration to Artace of which we shall speak later. 

From Heraclius (610—641) dates the reorganisation of Asia 
on the military basis of Themes’, and under him the mint of 
Cyzicus as of most provincial Byzantine mints is abandoned. 
The Obsequian theme*, to which Cyzicus belonged, had Nicaea 
for its capital and included, besides the whole of the Hellespon- 
tine province, parts of Bithynia, Galatia and Phrygia: Cyzicus 
is eighth on the list of its cities as enumerated by Por- 
phyrogenitus. 

* Zosirous says he escaped buL was taken and killed in Lydia, iv. 6. 

’ A sedition at Cydeas in this reign, resulting ia the murder of the archbishop 
0 oh. Malal. 480 B, Procop. Beii. Pers. 135—6 b, ffist. Art. ro$ b), seems from our 
scanty accounts to have been merely the continuation of a Constantinople party 
quarrel by John the Cappadocian, who was relegated ader the Nika riots to a 
monastery of the Kapu Dagh: the latter, like Marmara, was a not unusual place of 
banishment (cf. Theoph. 487 B). 

* Cedren. 656 B. Zon. Xiv. 6. ’ Codinos dt Struti. S. So/Aiae6i. 

* Possibly also the bronze sundial mentioned as of Cyricene origin by Codinos 
dt Atd. C. P. 75 B. 

’ Const. Porph. tU Thtm. p. 43 B. 

* Him reO The Islands counted with the Aegean theme. 
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Many causes were contributing to her gradual decay; the 
lack of municipal activity characteristic of provincial towns in 
the Byzantine period, led to n^Iect of the channel through the 
isthmus on which her commercial prosperity depended ; though 
the Byzantine aqueduct across the old harbour shews that 
the site was not abandoned at once, the activity of the port 
must have shifted to Artace, where there is a good natural 
anchorage, quite sufficient, probably, for the reduced shipping. 
We do not know when this occurred. There is no mention of 
a town suffering in 1063s when serious damage was done to the 
temple of Hadrian by an earthquake, and the site was probably 
abandoned by this time: the Byzantines use both Cyzicus and 
Artace ambiguously of the island and the town, and so late as 
the early fourteenth century, when we know from other sources 
that the old city lay in ruins, Pachymeres refers consistently to 
“Cyzicus” when his contemporaries speak of Artaki, and even 
of the Cape of Artace for the Kapu Dagh. 

The place, whetherCyzicus or Artace, lay open to any invaders 
of Constantinople, and felt the first invasion by the Saracens 
severely. The latter, repulsed with their fleet from the sea walls 
of the capital, retired to Cyzicus for the winter of 668 and seven 
succeeding years*. Under Justinian II a Cypriote colony took 
refuge here from the ravages of the same Saracens*, who arc 
later frequently found ravaging the coasts of the Propontis with 
impunity*. Nicephoms Bryennius in 1078, like the Saracens, 
used the port as a naval basis for his attempt on the capital, and 
extorted revenues from tlie inhabitants of the peninsula*. There 
is no mention of an action or of a town, and the inhabitants are 
referred to significantly as not TroXtrat. 

* ZcDJiRU xvitt. 9. Joh. Scyl. 816 B. Mich. Attal. 90 6. In the Oracula of 
OI»opoeu^ ed. 1607, III. pp. aj i, 459, the fall of Cyricus is attribeted to the sea and 
the Khyndacus; la iv. 391, to earthquakes. 

* Cedren. i, ;()$ b. Zoa. ill. 933 B. Coos. Porph. dt Adm. Imp. 48. Niceph. 
Chon. 33 B. Ephr. 1043. Of the Arab historians A 1 Tabari refers to the "capture 
(in 674 A.O.) by Gunada, the son of Abu Umaya, of an bland in the sea near 
Kustantiniyya called Arwad, and Mahomet, son 'Umar, records that the Moslems 
retoained in it for a qMce, as he says, of seven years." They reached Constantinople 
in this year and wintered in the land of the Romans [J.H.S. xviii. 187). 

* Cons. Porph. /«r. dt. 47. * Tbeoph. Coot. iv. 33, v. 60. 

* Zon. III. 717 B. Mich. Altai. 358 B. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TURKS AND FRANKS. 


We stand now upon the threshold of the troubled period 
marked by the first sporadic Turkish invasions of the Helles- 
pontine province. The brunt of their attack fell naturally upon 
the outlying forts of Apollonia, Lopadium and Poemanenum. 
rather than on Cyzicus, which, lying far from the frontiers, has 
for the Turkish wars no strategic importance till the last act of 
the drama, when, as we shall see, it formed one of the last 
rallying places of the Byzantines in Asia. 

The reign of Alexius Comnenus is remarkable for a series of 
Alexiui Turkish raids on Bithynia and the Hellespontine 

Comoenu.. province, still more for the energetic reprisals taken 

by the Byzantines; the troops Alexius used for his coup ditat 
were placed under his command by Botaniates for the purpose 
of avenging'the Turkish capture and sack of Cyzicus*, but we 
hear nothing of a recapture, and may conclude from the nature 
of the subsequent wars that this was a foray rather than an 
attempt at conquest, and that the invaders dispersed with their 
booty after the sack. 

In 1085 Cyzicus, Apollonia and Poemanenum were taken 
and held by the Turkish chieftain Elkhan*. The fleet despatched 
by Alexius up the river to Apollonia after capturing the outer 
town, was forced to retire at the news of approaching Turkish 
reinforcements: the Turks occupied the Lopadium bridge at the 
outlet of the lake and the fleet was annihilated. An army under 
Upus met with better success, taking Cyzicus by assault: from 
here a small body of picked troops retook Poemanenum, whereat 
Apollonia surrendered. 

* Anna 11. 3—4 -rijr iriXir t^i = ArUkt? * Anna vi, 13. 

13—* 
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In 1113* a combined raid of the Emirs devastated Bithynia, 
and Apollonia fell again into the hands of the Turks. The 
governor of Cyzicus fled in panic, and the invaders, perhaps 
concerting with a fleet*, captured it “ from the side of the sea," 
the isthmus wall being probably by this time the only defence 
of the peninsula. The land force then dispersed, one portion 
taking the coast road by Parium to Adramyttium and Chliara, 
the other making southwards through the Lcntiana to Poe- 
manenum. Camytzes was despatched against them from Nicaea 
with strict orders not to fight. The Turks, thinking that Alexius 
was himself on their heels, dispersed to the hills, leaving a great 
part of their booty in the hands of Camytzes at a place called 
Aorata. The latter, elated by his success, lingered at Aorata 
instead of making his way to Poemanenum, where he could have 
maintained himself pending the arrival of reinforcements. The 
Turks rallied, defeated his army, and took him prisoner, after 
which they continued their homeward march. Alexius marched 
round the eastern spurs of Olympus in order to intercept the 
retreating Turks further south, and confronting them at Acrocus 
defeated them with great loss, but was himself severely handled 
by the second army which had now completed its circuit of the 
Troad* 

A third invasion took place in 11 17*, Alexius, hearing that 
the Turks were in the plain of Manyas*, encamped just short of 
the Lopadium bridge at the “Spicer’s Fountain," intending to 

1 Anna xiv. $• 

* a. vii. 

* Thii campaign, rendered exceedingly difficult by the lack of topographical 
knowledge, has been explained by Ranmy {Geof. 308) and Monro (p. 170 sqq.). 
The former assumes that the Turks were making for Dorylteum and consequently 
places (he scene of the campaign east of the Maoestos. liie latter who has since, 1 
beliere, altered his views on Poemanenum, placed Aorata near Kebsud. Anna’s 
mention of Philadelphia and Acrocus together (xiv. 6) seems to imply that the great 
road due south (so Roger de Flor marches by Aebyraous to Philadelphia, Pachy. 
343 b) is concerned, and the mention of iAe reed b^ in the account of the battle 
may associate it with the later Calamus (the Kalamor of the Crusaders, modem 
Gekmbe). The Turks are said to come from Carm^, which Ramsay identifies 
with Germe (near Soma?). 

* Anna xv. i. 

* r^r card redt vpireht rSe Acrriachb’ xoi r^t o 9 rw xoXoviiinjt Kerwpourlat iioxrt- 

TtStiia. 
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attack next day. The Turks lighted numerous watch-fires, so 
as to give a false idea both of their numbers and position, and 
made oflf towards Poemanenum in the darkness, perhaps intend¬ 
ing to disperse into the hill country of the Kyrmaz Dagh or to 
retreat south by the Pet^mon road; Alexius, unable to catch 
them, encamped near Poemanenum with his main body and sent 
out a small light-armed force which defeated the Turks at Cellia. 
The succeeding emperors consolidated the work of Alexius by 
the building of Lopadium and Achyraous. A satisfactory com¬ 
prehension of such guerrilla campaigns is only to be obtained 
from a first-hand writer as is shewn by the discrepancies between 
the professional historians and the writers on the spot in the 
succeeding wars of the Crusaders. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Latins and the 
The Prank* divisiott of the Byzantinc empire among the various 
feudal lords was followed by an attempt to extend 
the Frankish rule into Asia. By the Partitio Romaniae' the 
emperor received the greater part of north-west Asia Minor, 
including Nicomedia, Achyraous, Neocastron, Adramyttium, 
Chliara and Pergamum; Bithynia, where Theodore Lascaris 
occupied the throne of Nicaea, and the Hellespontine region 
suffered severely* in the struggle for mastery. 

In our district lands were allotted to Pierre de Braiecuel, 
Paycn d'Orleans, Anseau de Cayeux, and Eustace, brother 
of the emperor. The first named seems to have obtained 
the lordship of the Kapu Dagh*, of which under the name 
of “terre d’^quise*” Villehardouin makes frequent mention: 
he describes it as “ unc terre que la mer clooit tote, sors que une 
part, et a I’entr^c par ou on entroit avoit eu anciennement 
fortresce de murs, de tors, de fosses.” 

The first expedition crossed to Pegae, already a colony of 
Italian traders, in November 1204, and marched east. Panormus 

* Murttori XII. 348 S’, a Tafel and Thomat cxxi. (i. p. 453). 

* S«e Villehardouin’s detailed account of the first campaigns and Nicetas' summary 
of the whole (388 b). 

* Villehardouin 336. 

* Cf. Albericus Triam Fontium MCCtv. “ Insula ultra Brachtum quae vocatur 
Cyxicum id est EskUia,” and Lequien's bishops xv. and XLII. “ Quiridnensium, 
Qoisiceasis.” 
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was chosen as the headquarters of the Franks, whence they 
sallied out and ravaged the surrounding country. 

Theodore met them on S. Nicholas' day in the plain below 
Poemanenum’ with a much superior force and was defeated with 
great loss*. Within a week the Crusaders were in possession of 
Poemancnum (Le Pumenienor) "a very strong castle," Lopadium 
(Le Lupaire) “ one of the best cities of the land,” and Apollonia 
(Le Pulinach) “situated on a lake of fresh water, one of the 
strongest and best casUes one could seek." 

They thus held the keys of the Province from the side of 
Nicaea. Henry of Flanders had meanwhile secured the Troad. 
The Franks w'ere then recalled by troubles on the European 
side and forced to abandon all their conquests but Pegae. 

Two years later* however they again ravaged the country in 
revenge for Theodore's alleged neglect of terms. This time the 
site of Cyzicus was chosen as the headquarters of the army. De 
Braiecuel b^n to repair the dilapidated walls and to build two 
castles at the entrances, and the guerrilla warfare was renewed 
till Theodore contrived, by intriguing with the Wallachs, to 
secure the recall of the Franks for home defence (1207). He 
seized the opportunity to attack the isthmus wall and blockade 
Cius by sea and land Henry of Flanders came gallantly to 
the rescue and the relief of Cius was probably the signal for the 
withdrawal of the Greek troops from Cyzicus also. No sooner, 
however, had Henry turned thus back than a new attack was 
made on Cyzicus by sea and land, while the inhabitants of the 
peninsula and of Marmara revolted against their feudal lords. 
Henry once more fitted out an expedition and drove the Byzan¬ 
tine fleet down the Hellespont: the army retired and Cyzicus 
was relieved, but the same year the Greeks insisted on the 
dismantling of the fortifications in return for a two years’ truce. 

Peace did not last long. Bickering began as early as 1208*, 
and in 1211 Henry crossed in person to Pegae and was 
challenged before its walls by the Greek army ere his whole 

* Villehardouio, ptr. 170. 

* NkctM (795.—6 8} represents the battle as an incident in a continuous march 
from P^e and Lopadium. Cf. J.G.S. 1897, ejS. 

* ViUehardouin S36 (110$}. 

* £p. Innoc. 111. xi. 47. 
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force was disembarked*: in spite of his opportunity Theodore 
was defeated. The Franks then reverted to their old tactics, 
making cavalry raids as far as Lopadium, and probably taking 
Lentiana bn their way*. Theodore kept to the hills and con¬ 
tented himself with cutting off supplies till the inhabitants 
demanded his active interference. He drew Henry into battle 
as he lay encamped near Lopadium’, but the Franks defeated 
him without the loss of a man. The moral effect of this action 
was so great that Theodore's troops dared not meet the Franks 
again, and having retaken most of his old possessions, Henry 
retired into winter quarters at Pergamon. By the terms of the 
ensuing peace*, Henry’s frontier was marked eastwards by 
Lopadium and southward by Mount Cyminas: the village of 
Calamus (Gelembe) was neutral, while Pergamus and Chliara 
were restored to Theodore. 

The Latin supremacy was short-lived. In 1220 John 
Vatatzcs retook Poemanenum, Cyzicus, and almost all the 
Asiatic conquests*. Pegae alone remained, and this last remnant 
was surrendered in 1225®. Except for the unsuccessful cam¬ 
paign of John de Brienne in 1233*, who took only the fort 
called Ceramidas, besides Pegae, and effected nothing permanent, 
the Crusaders interfered no more in the history of the Helles¬ 
pont, and the Turks come again into prominence. 

> Letter of Henry in Htciml xvni. 530, dated mi from Pergomum. De Muralt 
gives 1914. 

• Acrop. xvr. * “juxta Luparci flovinm.” * Acrop. xv. (1114). 

• Alberic A.D. 1910 . Acrop. xxii. 

• Acrop. xxiii. ' Acrop. XXX. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE TURKISH CONQUEST. 

The restored emperors of Constantinople, by fomenting the 
quarrels of the west, succeeded in recovering from the Franks 
some part of their ancient dominions in Europe. Asia mean* 
while was left to the Turks, and the rise of the Osmanlis was 
marked by their permanent establishment at Brusa at the 
opening of the fourteenth century. About the same time the 
Scljuks of Karassi overran western Asia Minor with fleet and 
army right up to the shores of the Propontis. In 1303, when 
the Grand Company under Roger de Flor appeared at the 
court of Andronicus, the inhabitants of the raided Hellesponttne 
province had fled with their possessions within the wall of the 
isthmus of Cyzicus, now newly fortified by the energy of 
Th« ouiAfli metropolitan Niphon. The emperor, fearing 
that the accumulation of treasure within the isthmus 
wall would tempt the cupidity of the Turks, resolved to get rid 
of his dangerous guests by despatching them to winter quarters 
at the threatened spot, whence they were to begin the campaign 
in the following spring. 

The two accounts of the occupation of the peninsula by the 
Catalans differ considerably. Pachymeres^ is biassed by a 
natural jealousy of the foreign troops, shewn also by the 
emperor Michael, who was imprudent enough to refuse Roger 
audience in Pegae, and fined the inhabitants for admitting him*, 
and by the Greek troops in general, who constantly refused to 
concert with the Catalans. The Greek author, therefore, repre¬ 
sents the Franks as monsters of iniquity: they spent the whole 


* V. 171 


* P»chy. V. 17 (405—415 »)• 
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winter carousing, and left the fighting to the small Greek con¬ 
tingent under Marules, to whom he assigns the whole credit of 
the one engagement near the " Tower of William “: not only 
this, but the Catalans, after taking no part in the action, insisted 
on sharing the booty of their Greek comrades. 

Muntaner, the other authority, writes first-hand, and from 
the standpoint of a Catalan: he considered that Michael had 
abandoned the defence of Cyzicus from sheer cowardice', and 
was consequently madly jecilous of the Catalans; for the latter 
within a week from the time they left Constantinople defeated 
the Turks, who had been making spasmodic attacks on the 
isthmus wall, with a loss of 5,00a A hard-fought battle took 
place at a spot two leagues out between two rivers, where the 
Turks were encamped. The engagement must surely be iden¬ 
tical with that described by Pachymeres, since each author 
relates but one notable battle during this winter. 

It is worthy of remark that Muntaner always refers to Artaki 
and the Cape of Artaki, rather than to Cyzicus, of which his 
only hint is contained in the description of Artaki as a part of 
the city of Troy*. Pachymeres, on the other hand, speaks 
throughout of Cyzicus. Muntaner's description of the situation 
is very similar to Villehardouin’s: All this cape is defended by 
a wall built across the cape on the side of the continent of Asia, 
where it is not more than half a mile across from one sea 
to the other.” 

Pachymeres’ accounts of the excesses of the soldiery in 
Cyzicus is perhaps overdrawn, but must have had a considerable 
basis in fact A quartering of mercenaries on citizens such as 
Muntaner describes was sure to provoke friction, and the 
generosity of Roger, so much lauded by his follower, in excusing 
his soldiery all payments for provisions is less admirable if, as 
we cannot doubt, the expense came ultimately out of the 
citizens’ pockets. 

Mutual jealousies between the leaders of the Alan and 
Catalan contingents led to disturbances which culminated in 

^ Ch. 403. Cf. P»chy. V. 10, 391 8, 

* $ 414. This is the earliest mentioo of the tradition discussed below. Moncada 
(X.) sjienks of Artaki as “ not far from the ruins of Cyaicus.” 
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the murder of the son of the Alan, and it was late spring* when 
Roger at last set out up the Maccstus valley road, by Achyraous to 
the liberation of Asia; though his subsequent successes, notably 
at Philadelphia, were conspicuous, the loyalty of the Grand 
Company was naturally bounded by the extent of the emperor’s 
treasury. When pay failed the usual defects of the mercenary 
system became obvious, and Roger’s troops became the terror of 
Asia and Greece in turn. Amongst other raids they descended 
on Proconnesus and Artaki, but the inhabitants, no doubt 
cherishing bitter memories of their former sojourn, offered an 
obstinate resistance and beat them off*. 

From the incident of the Catalans onwards the greater part 
Turiciih of the history of the Hellespont is naturally derived 
Period. rather from Turkish than from Greek sources, and, 

owing to the interval between the events described and the 
literary period of the Turks, the accounts are somewhat incon¬ 
sistent. Comparatively few, moreover, of the Turkish historians 
are accessible to any but an Orientalist 

At the opening of the fourteenth century the Hellespont was, 
as we have seen, practically in the hands of the Seljuks from the 
south, who overran the country to the very coast while their 
frequent naval expeditions rendered both shores of the Propontis 
insecure. So early as 1288 the Seljuk Alaeddin III. had defeated 
the Tartars in the plain of P^ae*. The rising power of the 
Osmanlis, with its capital at Brusa, adjoined the territory of 
Karassi on the east In 1307 Osman fixed his boundary at 
Ulubad in consideration of service done him by the governor of 
the latter*: an agreement then made forbade the crossing of the 
bridge by Osman’s troops, though the condition did not prevent 
their crossing " in times of need ” by boat Besbicus was taken 
by Kara AH* in 1308, and there seems to have been a temporary 
occupation of Pegae, one of the last possessions of the Greeks, 
between 1304 (when Michael was there) and 1328: it may have 
been retaken by the Catalans*. 

* April I (Montaaer >05). Cf. Padiy. 444 b. 

* Mantan«r 415. Pachy. 549 B, r307. Artalci u here called the port of (the 
island?) Cysicua. 

* Von Hammer i. 71. * Von Hammer 1. 80. Bratntd 15. 

* Von Hammer I. Sa • Von Hammer 1.150—151. 
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In 1328 the Greek towns still remaining in the district were 
again harassed by the Karassians, and when the emperor made a 
pilgrimage to the Vii^in of Artaki, he took the opportunity of 
interviewing the emir of Karassi at Pegae*; the latter received 
him with all courtesy and promised to desist A year later the 
Osmanlis under Orkhan renewed their career of conquest 
Nicaea was besieged and Andronicus defeated at Pclekanon: the 
battle was followed by the reduction of Nicaea and the sub¬ 
sequent fall of Nicomedia and Cius. 

Orkhan next proceeded to the conquest of Karassi’ which 
seems to have been effected as much by intrigue as by force of 
arms. Durmis Bey, son of the prince of Karassi, had been 
brought up at the Osmanli court, and at his father’s death took 
advantage of his brother’s unpopularity to offer Orkhan the 
towns of Aidinjik, Manyas, Balukiser* Bergama, and Edremid 
if he might retain his own hereditary fiefs in the Troad. 

Orkhan marched through Ulubad, receiving the submission of 
its governor, as of the Greek governors of Kermasti and Mihal- 
litch^ and besieged the elder brother of Durmis in Bergama. 
An attempt at a peaceable settlement was followed by the 
murder of Durmis, and his brother, the author of the crime, 
was promptly surrendered by the citizens of Bergama*. 

The conquered province was given by Orkhan to his son 
Suleiman Pasha, who had hitherto ruled in Nicomedia and now 
chose Bigha as his capital*. Orkhan now ruled both sides of the 
Macestus, and Ulubad perhaps seemed to him more dangerous 
than useful. The governor of the town was executed on 
suspicion of treachery, the walls were breached, and Orkhan built 
a caravanserai on the site of the city’. 

The year 1356 marks the first permanent settlement of the 
Turks in Europe—another step to the fall of Constantinople— 

* Cuuc I. 339 

> Ducfts 13 B. Von Hunoier i. tio. Bntutti i. 51, 54. Cfintemir, p. 46. 
Leundaviu&, Annaltt 43. 

* Hadji Khalfa gives 737 os (he date of the sanrender of Baluki&er. 

* So Soaddin. Cantemir speaka of Ulubad also as a Greek tributary town. 

* Cantemir. * Von Hammer 1. 135. 

’ Leunclavius xxiii. makes the treachery of the governor the cause of the sub* 
jection of Karassi. 
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and with the romantic enterprise of Suleiman pasha, resulting in 
the capture of Tsympe, near Gallipoli, are associated the ruins 
of Cyzicus*. The dream of the conquest of Europe came to him 
by chance, say the Turkish legends, when, reviewing his newly 
acquired territory, he came for the first time to “those strange 
ruines and marvellous buildings of Sobmons Pallace now known 
by the name of the Fair Prospect, being the place (as they say) 
to which the throne of Belkis was transported. From the time 
of the most Excellent Solomon till now the marble stones and 
mighty pillars of the high fabrick have been transported thence 
to the edifices of Great Princes and Potentates ; and to this very 
day the Ottoman Kings (whose offspring let God establish on 
the throne of peace) do bring from thence such wonderfull 
Stones for their Magnificent Churches and lofty Pallaces that 
the description of them would be a large subject*.” 


1 Von Hammer X. tji. Bmtotti l. 6o. Leanclarias, Pond. par. ej. Cf. 
Hadji Khalfa I. 497. 

• Seaman, Tkt Rtign cf Suitan OtxhoH. Another versioQ in the historian 
Jemoli, bat omitted as urelevant by Leandarius in his translation, ascribed the 
Palace to the agency of Djinns working on behalf of Shemseh, daughter of Ankur, 
king of Ferengistao, and wife of Solomon. (B. M. Catol. Turkisk MSS, p. 47, note 
on Add. 5969.) The name of Aidiajik, “little moonlight" (Von Hammer i. 153), 
is connected by the Turks, with the moonlight night of Snleiman’s adventure, and the 
“palace of Solomon” or “Tunashalik" (probably the rained amphitheatre), with 
the place of his dream. The throne of Bolkiz may have been the imposing ruins of 
the iladrian Temple, of which thirty.one columns were standic^ when Cyriac vbiled 
the site in 1431 [B.C.H. xiv. 540). The devutations of the “potentates since 
Solomon," who is of course a synonym for extreme antiquity, are exemplified by 
Justinian's removal of materials for St Sophia (cf. Evliya effendi x. 55), while 
the columns of the Suleimanyeh at Constantinople (Goold, Cat, ifus. Imp, p. 1 note), 
and much of the building materials of Bruaa (Cyriac) were brought from Cyslcos 
by the Osmanlia 

As the Turks OKribed the ruins to Solomon, so the later Greeks, with equal 
ignorance, associated them with Troy. Gerlach (p. 355) says that in bU time the 
Greeks called Cyaicos “Little Troy”; as Alexandria Troas, and Parium (Ansbert, 
“ad itevam nostram Trojam relinquentes," cf. Mnntaner 314) abo claimed the name, 
fabulous ideas as to the extent of the city were common: theSieur des Hayes (p. 139 
and map p. 338) mentioax a wall which cut off the comer of Asia including the three 
cities. Duchasiel (who recognised the absurdity of the idea) has handed down the 
name “Palace of Priam” as in hU day applied to the ruins of (he Temple of Hadrian. 
Fynes Moryson says. *‘On the way (from Gallipoli to Marmora) they shewed me 
a castle towards the E. upon the shore of Asia, which they say stands on the 
confines of the Trojan dominion and thereof bath the name till thb day." The 
same idea underlies Meletius' note on Karabogba (llderw iv. 4). 
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Seven years after Suleiman’s crossing, Pegae was besieged 
by Murad I on his way to Europe; isolated on land, and cut 
off from the capital by the ships from Aidinjik and Gallipoli, 
it fell an easy prey and with it ended the Greek dominion in 
Asia*. 


* Von Hammer i. 150^151. 



PART III. 

RELIGION. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, CHRISTIANITY. 

In considering the religion of the Cyzicene district we shall 
ReUcioo compelled to make a distinction between Hellenic 

(fcncrai). ^nd native cults, though we can draw no hard and 
fast line. Speaking broadly, the Hellenic cults, of which that of 
Kore is the most conspicuous example, were perpetuated in the 
city, where the Milesian clement was strongest, and where there 
was constant communication with the Hellenic world; while in 
the country round about survived the immemorial gods of the 
native rural population. 

In Cyzicus certain local deities—especially Cybele and the 
hero eponymous—received official recognition, it being understood 
that they had on the spot a prescriptive right to worship even 
from aliens. It is this admixture of local cult which gave an 
individual character to the religion of every town in Hdlenism. 
On the other hand, though the worship of Kore, Athena, Poseidon 
and others never penetrated to the villages and remained a badge 
of Hellenism, the Hellenic Zeus, Artemis, and Apollo were 
everywhere identified in name and art-type with the generally 
nameless village gods. 

From the analogy of similar communities and the general 
conditions of life we may well suppose that the local gods of a 
village were few in number but possessed of wide functions: 
belonged to the Chthonians, rather than the Olympians: con¬ 
cerned themselves with the health of man and beast, the fertility 
of the soil, and the control of the elements: revealed their will 
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by oracles given in dreams*: and possessed a certain primitive 
moral aspect as avengers of blood and of perjury. Very intimate 
with their worshippers, they accepted sacrifices from their flocks 
and herds and delighted in their rustic dances and crude, or even 
gross, religious plays: these concerned themselves for the most 
part with the mysteries of generation, birth, and death considered 
with regard to men. beasts and crops. 

Characteristic of the village cults are the numerous religious 
societies or thiasi’, not only or even generally, as we shall see, 
connected with the worship of Dionysus: they are commonly 
organized under a leader who probably gave his pupils* instruction 
in ritual, and duly initiated them into the mysteries: the 
religious banquet, which connects the worship of the gods with 
that of the dead, is evidently an important feature of these 
societies, and the records of them may well be collected here: 
the type occurring on reliefs resembles a reduplicated funeral 
banquet*”; it occurs 

(1) On the “ Nicacan ” stele (ill. 38 A) in connection with 

(Zeus) Cybeic and Apollo. 

(2) On a dedication to Artemis and Apollo (iv. 57). 

(3) On a dedication to Zeus Hypsistos, with relief of 

Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis (IV. 13). 

(4) On a stele where the god’s name is absent (IV. 89). 

(5) Members’ subscriptions in money and kind are com¬ 

memorated on a Sari Kcui stele of Zeus (IV. 30). 

Musicians are also represented on (i) and (3). 

All these features we have enumerated are characteristic of 
normal, low-culture, village religion on both sides of the Aegean; 
we associate it with Thrace and Asia rather than with Greece 
proper, simply because the village conditions are more in evidence 
there, and the gods of Homeric literature had not encroached 
with the refinements of city life. 

The crude and orgiastic side of the Eleiisinians or Dionysus 
is undoubtedly reinforced from Thrace and Asia, but the cult 

* This was a function even of Cybele, iv. 3. 

* GeneraUy ^uwecrai: in loser, v. 178, ...</>cu in iv. 88- 

» Cf. Perdriaet in B.C.Af. xxxiii. 

* Musicians vt added on Nos. z and 3. 
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had originally that character before it was affected by the less 
primitive ideas of townsfolk. 

The villagers around Cyzicus, almost entirely Hellenic in 
their nomenclature, preserved the same forms of religion at least 
till the coming of Christianity. Philetaerus, late in the third 
century, saw them go up to dance before their daemons, re¬ 
marked their regard for sacred trees, and vanquished for the 
moment their miraculous pictures and images: but to this day the 
dervish and the d^d^ remain to Islam, and the sacred well, often 
with the attendant tree*, and the wonder-working cikon to 
Christianity*. 

Of the early Church in the Cyzicus district we have scant 
record. Inscriptions—the oldest are the two illiterate gravestones 
with the ambiguous formula forat axn^ rov Btov *—give us 
no information, and the Ottoman conquest has destroyed the 
churches and with them their traditions, save in the mountainous 
coast-districts of the Kapu Dagh and the Kara Dagh and in the 
islands. Even there records are non-existent and the inhabi¬ 
tants retain little but a vague idea of the destruction “ by the 
Pope” of once important foundations. 

The life of S. Philetaerus* attributes the origin of the Christian 
community of Poketos to S. Paul on his journey from Galatia 
to Assos* and represents the new religion as existing both there 
and at Cyzicus before Constantine. Miletupolis and Apollonia 
were also reputed early bishoprics. Julian notices* a persecution 
of “so-called heretics” at Cyzicus, perhaps the Novatians whose 
church he ordered to be erected by the bishop*. 

Wonder-working relics of S. Philetaerus and of Theogenes 


‘ A bea«Scent ** devil," iobabidng a tree in a gravejrard at Balakiser, atUl cures 
boils, when appeased by the oflering of an onion. Hobhouse (904) quotes a similar 
instance from the Dardanelles. 

* For the whole question of Phrj^on and Anatolian religion it is sufficient to refer 
to Professor Ramsay's chapter (ill.) on HitrafoKt. In Phrygia the late survival of 
native customs has permitted the existence of written monuments setting forth in 
plain terms what %t can only infer from Phrygian analogies in the cose of outwardly 
HeUeoised Mysia. 

* Ramsay, Phrygia, if pp* 49$ tf. attributes the formula to the 3rd century. 

* Mfa S. May 19. * Acts xvi. 8. See Ramsay, St Paul, 197. 

* Epist. 5s. * Socrates ill. 11. 
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and the seven martyrs of April 29* were preserved at Cyzicus, 
and the well that sprang from the blood of S. Tryphaena*—a 
curious parody of the Cleite legend—had miraculous effects. 
Other local martyrs were Fausta and Evilasius, martyred under 
Decius> and Myron^ while of the bishops, Germanus", Aemili- 
anus", and Proclus'were canonised. The favourite dedications 
of churches in the district arc the Virgin (especially KotVij<r*9 
'U.avarfLa<:), S. George and S. Michael*. 

The name ”Kodja Kilisseh” given to the ruins of Hadrian's 
temple perhaps imply that it was used as a church, which would 
e.'cplain its late survival. The memory of Hadrian was treated 
kindly by the Christian churches and his bust was still allowed 
to crown the pediment of the temple in the sixth century* 

* Thtogenes wa* buried In. the villa of Adamanius near Cyzicus; the place was 
later visited as a healing shrine, 'fhe head of John the Baptist was said to luive 
been brought from Cyzicus to Constantinople by Theodosius {Chron, Patch, 564). 

’ Jan. 31. 

* Sept. lo. * Aug. 17. • May n. • Aug. 8. 

’ Oct. 34. See also Asseman, Acta Martyrum i, Acta SS. Stratanicac ct Sdcttci. 

* Many local sainu, including S. Philctaerus, are honoured with pantsyreis in 
the islands. Cf. above, p. 3a. 

* Jo. Malal. 979. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


KORE. 

Appian^ tells us that “the Cyzicenes honoured Kore above 
all the gods.” He speaks of course of the Milesian colony, who 
like their fathers in Miletus and Athens held fast the Hellenic 
traditions of Eleusis. Kore has no part in the Argonaut legend, 
and we hear of no ancient shrine or image; there is not a 
trace of her outside the city, where the native goddesses are 
replaced rather by Artemis as Hellenism advances. 

An aetiological legend, to account for the presence of Besbi- 
cus’, relates that Kore interfered on behalf of Cyzicus when the 
giants were blocking the Rhyndacus' mouth. Another tradition, 
however, ascribed the island to the agency of Poseidon. 

The island of Cyzicus was reputed her dowry* but this 
honour was claimed by several cities*, while the rape-legend was 
located, not to mention Eleusis and Sicily, in many parts of 
Asia: the only record of this in connection with Cyzicus is 
Propertius’ • 

“ Raptorisque tulit qua via Ditis equos.” 

One is inclined to associate this with a later version of the Har- 
p^ia myth. All known sources, however, connect the locality 
with the Ganymede legend. 

In the later cycle of myth, which gathered round the si^ of 
Mithradates, Kore is characteristically prominent: a black heifer 
is said to have swum from the mainland through the opposing 
fleet to be sacrificed at her festival* and the goddess appeared 
in person to Aristagoras and encouraged the citizens with 

» BtIL MUM. LXXV. • Steph. By*. ».t. 

* App. BtU. MUM. ucxiv. * Marquardt, p. m. 

» III. 49; c£ also Priaf. 76. • Plut. LtuulL 10, etc. 
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promises of aid: the following day the engines of Mithradates 
were blown down by a supernatural wind attributed to her 
agency*. 



Fig. i8. Coin of Cyzicus with Head of Kore soteira. 

The only title of Kore known at Cyzicus is that of Soteira, 
which is excessively frequent on imperial coins’, and may have 
had a special reference to the divine interposition during the 
siege. 

Her festivals were called ^€pe<^arreta\ Kopeta*, X<an)pt.a\ 
*lfp6v Koprj^ 'Ico'/rvSiov*. 

The symbol of the torch, which is closely connected with the 
The Altar ct mystcrics, appears on numerous autonomous coins 
Per«pbone. Cyzicus, including the pieces struck with the 
types of Alexander and Lysimachus^ On imperial coins the 
torch is encircled by a serpent, and one of the more remarkable 
types, certainly as early as Trajan, shews two of these torches 
flanking a great altar with a door and frieze of bucrania, sur¬ 
mounted by three figures. This altar is also represented on 
several stelae of Cyzicus found at Samothrace*; the Cyzicencs 
were on very intimate terms with the sanctuary of the Cabiri 
during the republican period®, perhaps from its association with 
Jason. A .sketch of the same altar, seen by Cyriac apparently 
in Samothrace, is published by Rubensohn*®. At Cyzicus 

* Plut. Lucull. lo. 

* Cf. also Inscrr. l. ai (Upevt 2 . E.), and IV. 65 {ItpAfttros Kbfntt ^urtlfiat). 

* Plut. Lncull. 10. * Str. 98. ® Dittenberger, Syli. 791. 

* Dumont, Instrr. dt Tkrae*, 39a. 

’ Muller, p. 333. 

* C./.G. 3158. Mitth. XVIII. 353 (3), (3). 

* C.l.G. 3157, 3158, Ath. Mitth. xviM. 355 (1), (4), (3). 

Myst, 166; a strikingly siiiular altar occurs on a coin of Pergamon, 

B.M. Catal. pi. xxix. 8 (Faustina n.). 
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Cyriac copied an inscription of which he gives us the following 
translation: 

“ niustrissimi heroes et optimi Cyzicenonim civitatis cives maximae 
inferiali e( coclesti dearvm gloriosae nymphanim a Jove productarum Perse- 
phonae ulem construxerunt aram^* 

Reinach considers that the inscription is an invention of 
Cyriac’s, based on a misapprehension of the word and the 
occurrence of the name Kopi; in the inscription he copied below*. 
But Cyriac, after describing the inscription as "epigramma ad Pros- 
erpinae templum'* (i.e. at the temple of Hadrian*, which perhaps 
this epigram made him attribute to Persephone*) conscientiously 
inserts aram in the inscription copied. Now certain imperial 
coins* shew the altar standing beside the temple of Hadrian. 
The phraseology of the inscription, “ heroes " especially, points to 
a late date, so the great altar may have been built first in the 
republican period—the Hellenistic age is remarkable for several 
such buildings, e.g. at Pergamon and, nearer home, at Parium*— 
and restored under the Antonines, very likely in connection with 
the imperial cult; the last line runs easily: Ilep^e^w; ff<ofi 6 v 
rotovTov iir^KoBoftTfirav. The third referred perhaps to Faustina’s 
descent from the “Olympian Saviour” Hadrian. 

“ The great Mysteries of the Saviour Maid^” are evidently, so 
far as the city of Cyzicus was concerned, the 

The Myateriei. , . / a: • t j 

mysteries, which were given ofnctal recognition and 
formed an integral part of the state worship. 

Strabo tells us that at Miletus the ancient royal race of 
Atliens retained the title of King, certain kingly honours, and 
the control of the Eleusinian rites*. Now “Basileus” and its 
abbreviations are among the commonest of the titles which occur in 
the Cyzicene Prytany lists. We find also in inscriptions juvorop- 
(n. 3 » 7 - f^vtrrapxia III. 44), fivarrjpiapx^^ (ll. 23), i^vyrjT^i 

» B.C.fr. XIV. 541. 

* This is refuted, and the inscriptions commented on by Keil in Hemtts xxv. 

1890, 505- * Cf. p. 54J. 

* Similarly in his first journey the “anrei fili signa” made him attribute the 
temple to Jupiter. 

* Of Gdtienus. * Str. 588. * Inscr. 1. 14. 

' dss. Cf. the eponymous Basileis of Samothrace (C./.(r. 2151-4), Chalcedon 
(C.I.G. 3794), and Megan (C./.( 7 . 1053}. 
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{^Atfu Mitth. VI. 42, cf. rav n^yaKav fAVam^piav tt)^ 

tmreipa^ K6fn}<f I. 2l), a^iryou/wro? (II. 4 , II. 7 ), Upofivtifi^v (II. 8 , 
II. 20, C.I.G. 2158), as well as fxvtrrr)^ which occurs in nearly 
every list. 

It may well be that the xaWtot' superintended by the Pry- 
taneis in their second month of office was the precinct of the 
Eleusinian goddesses. In this case the officers would be 
necessarily Basileis. The hero Basileus slain by Telamon* was 
probably a mythological eponym of the clan. The name occurs 
also in the list of archontes mentioned on coins. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE MOTHER OF THE GODS. 

Unlike the Hellenic Kore, the essentially Phry^jian Mother of 
uath«rofUic ^hc Gods was worshipped all over the Cyzicus region 
under many names, most of which are obviously of 
local signification. Characteristically she is only once called 
Cybele^ in inscriptions: she is usually called by the vague 
“Mother”(of the Gods) and her local adjective. The general 
character of her worship is well known: it was considered bar¬ 
barous by the Greeks, who were in their best times averse to the 
religious frenzy, self-mutilation and noisy ritual which were 
inseparable from it*. Some idea of the cycle of myth connected 
with her cult may be gleaned from the wild farrago of obscenity 
and fetishism, not without a tincture of poetic idea, handed down 
to us by Pausanias*. It was probably a religion for the natives 
throughout the history of Cyzicus: and the Mother was always 
a foreigner to the Cyzicenes, though a foreigner that must be 
conciliated. She had no part in their later heroic period, nor 
in their imperial cultus. 

The Dindymene mother is the great goddess of the Cyzicene 
peninsula. The epithet is probably local and derived, 

Dicidy IB € Aft* 

as we have said^ from a double hill on which the first 
temple was placed. 

The establishment of her worship was ascribed to the Ai^o- 

* loser. III. 38 A. This also may be a local epithet. Cf. Str. 567. 

* Cf. the story of Anachanis, Hdt. iv. 56, Clem. Alex. J*r 9 tr. so. 

* vti. 17, aod Fraser's notes. Cf. also Anob. Adv. Gent. v. 5. fT. Sallostius 
Philosophtu, £>e Munde iv.; Julian, ffywm. in Mat. Dt«r.\ Fraser, Golden Bough II. 
131 sqq. These traditions all refer to the Peubuntiae cult wbid), lying far inliod, 
was doubtless little affected by Hellenism. 

* Above, p. «. 
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nauts*, though she is represented as the powerful goddess of the 
region before this: the legend, of whatever date its origin, is 
evidence for the extremely early foundation of the cult. 
From it we gather that the original image was of vinewood*, 
that the tympana of Cybele were here first devised*, and that in 
the neighbourhood was a sacred grove. In connection with 
these evidences of tree-worship it is interesting to note the 
frequent occurrence of a tree resembling a fig-tree on the votive 
stelae of the district, especially on iv. 3, where a tree with 
cymbals on it takes the place of the goddess, and the statement 
in tYit Lift0/S. Philetaents* that certain cypresses were intimately 
associated with the pagan worship at Poketos, so late as the 
third century A.D. 

The goddess was worshipped together with two Curetes of 
superior rank. 


B* SfUt KvXXi}»’d>> r< 
Oi ftovvoi iroKiov lunpfjyirat i}de trd/xdpot 
MriTipot *lSab}g ic(kX^<itiu otrtrot iatriv 
AaxrvXot *IdatOi...* 


Titias is represented* as a local hero and a son of Zeus; he 
is probably a Phrygian ancestor-god and a form of Attis, who 
was regarded later on as a Zeus Hades, and the mate of the 
Great Mother—the only inscription of Dindymene* pairs her 
with Zeus. Of Cyllenus we know nothing more, but the name 
connects him with the Arcadian Cyllene and he probably took 
the form of Hermes Psychopompus or Cadmilus*. 

The feminine element is obviously the most important in the 
trinity of Dindymon, a relic perhaps of a matriarchal system. 

The image attributed to the Argonauts was carried off by 


* Cr. above ami Sir. 45, quoting Neanthes: the Argonauts sacrificed to her as 

Orpkica 413. 

* In the Acta SS. Sfrattnicae tt StUuci (Asseman 1. 97) the image of Bcrecyntia 
at C)rxicu6 is described as ** Catlatum lignum*' 

* This miut be the explanation of Propertius’ incredibly clumsy line (ill, ss. 3), 
" Dindymns et sacrae fabricata inventa Cybelloe.” 

* May 19, in. faS. 

* Apoll. Rhod. 1. iis6. So also at Miletus, Schol. ad loc and cf. Cybele’s con¬ 
nection with the Dioscuri (Cabiii ?) in Ath. MUth. xiv. as, 50. 

* Schol. loc. cit. and 11. 780. * iv. i. ^ Cf. Ath. Mitth. XVi. 191. 
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Constantine to adom his new capital; he altered its pose to suit 
his taste to that of a woman praying’, from which Amelung* 
conjectures with great probability that the image was a standing 
figure Hanked by lions (the “Oriental Artemis" or ttotvm BiipSiv 
type), not the usual throned figure*. 

The worship of Dindymene at Proconnesus may have been 
founded from Cyzicus: if there was not a Dindymon there also, 
the name is widely spread, and Agathocles* mentions a legend 
that the stone of Rhea came from Proconnesus; popular deities, 
e.g. Andeiris below, Placiand and Adrasteia, were frequently 
introduced in this manner. The image, which was of gold and 
hippopotamus ivory*, was stolen by the Cyzicenes on their 
acquisition of the island, so Constantine's plundering comes as 
poetic justice on the Cyzicenes. 

Two interesting inscriptions of the first century B.C* com- 
^ memorate a “ Placian Mother of the Gods *' perhaps 

introduced into Cyzicus after the absorption of the 
little town of Placia: at any rate we have a clear case of the 
adoption by the metropolis of a country cult, with which we 
may compare the centralising of the deme cults in Athens. 

The Placian mother was served by “ hieropoei called thalas- 
siae," recalling the maritime origin of the deity, and probably 
connected with the ritual washing of the image’: by a second 
body called avtneKovffcu rov k 6 (thov, probably the makers of 

* Zosinus II. 31. 9. * Rom. Afiftk. 1899, 8. 

* Cf. Reo. Arek. 1891.10 (5) (6) j /.HJ. XXlll. 81 (48). * Frag. 7. 

* Paut. viit. 46. Marepurdt iu3p«cU that this had a ritual significance, as the 
animal it figured also on a coin. (Miotmet, Stsfp, 307.) But thb probably refers to 
the games; such subjects are frequent on Roman coins in connection with the Lodi 
Saeculaies. 

* 1.8. 9. 

’ Cf. Lobeck, AgUuphamuf 10 u, note. The juxtaposition of Cybele and the 
ship's prow on the Van Branteghem fragment shews that Cybele and her assessors 
were to some extent mariners’ gods, like the Samothradans. Thb function depends 
of course on the locality of the shrine (ct Isu Pharia) and was not an essential part of 
the conception of Cybele. Pladane and Dindymene, the latter especially after her 
connection with the Argonaut myth, might certainly be credited with it. Thb aspect 
of the Dindymene or Samothradan triad may be perpetuated at the monastery of the 
Trinity on the edge of the sea at Panderma: at Aphiria, too, a procession with 
censers round the ruins of the church of the Trinity is, or was, supposed to change 
the wind and bring absent kinsfolk safe home from sea (Gedeon 63}. 




Fig. 19. Stele dedicated to Tolupiane (Inscr. iv. 4). 
* Cf. C. 2 .G. 786^ (Miletus), CJ'.G. 395 (Atheas). 
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some ritual robe for the image like the peplus of Athena*: and 
by a third body of priestesses without a special name. The 
priestess of the Placian mother, whom the inscriptions com¬ 
memorate, was also chief priestess of Artemis Munychia, and 
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of the Mother and the Maid. The festival apparently fell on the 
SthTaureon*. Thecurious incidental mention ofthe*‘parthenon’* 
of the Placian Cybelc, involving the mystic paradox of the virgin- 
mother, i.s not inconsistent with the Asiatic or pre-Greek use of 
the word irnpOivo^ as equivalent to unmarried*. 


Ftc. 30 . Stele dedicated to Anoeiris (Inscr. iv. 5). 

Kotyana, a third name of the Mother, betrays its Thracian 
Kotywi* origin. The name occurs in full on one inscription 
(I. 2), and is perhaps to be restored in iv. 3. Kotys 
was the name of a Thracian goddess*, of several Thracian 
kings, of a hero slain by the Argonauts at Cyzicus*. It occurs 
again in Cotyaeuni and Cotyora, a vill^e in Pontus*. 

Tolupiane is the title given to the goddess on a large stele 
Taiupiane Dcbleki*, where there are said to be ruins^ 

dedicated ap{)arcntly by a vill^e corporation. The 
name is connected with a process used in the preparation 

* The coincidence of Taureon with the Athenian Munyehion suggests that the 
Pladan Mother and Arteinii Munychia shared a temple. 

* Cr. Famell, Cu/o ii. 6rp. 

* Str. 470. ♦ Val. Fbc. i to. 

* AfA. MiUk. X. 100 (39). 


* Stepb. Byz. 


• IV. 4 (Fig. 19). 
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Andcirl*. 


of woo!*, which may have been the chief industry of the 
village*. 

Andeiris, on a stele found in Cyzicus itself*, is a local adjective 
derived from Andeira in the Troad, where the god¬ 
dess had a sacred cave. The figure differs from the 
ordinary types of Cybele, being represented rising from the 
ground and accompanied by Hermes. This shews the practical 
relation of Cybele to Demcter. The provenance of the similar 
stele of Andiretu* is unknown, but it is very probably from the 
Troad: the epithet is perhaps to be restored in a fragment from 
the lower Kara-d^r^*. 

Lobrin«. Lobrine is only known from Nicander’s verse* 

fiofipivtfg 6akaiiM cal 6piyaTTi\piOV "Arrfw. 

Kiepert* considers that the mountain Lobrinon mentioned by 
the scholiast can only be that opposite Cyzicus (*= Adrasteia), 
but on his map of Western Asia he gave the name to Klapsi 
conjecturally. The scholiast seems to me to be no wiser than 
ourselves as to the topography*. The passage is important as 
our only direct evidence for the cult of Attis in the Cyzicus 
district* witli which perhaps the boar-type on the autonomous 
silver coins may be connected. The favourite form of the youth¬ 
ful male god as we shall see was Apollo. 

Domna is a name given to Cybele or Kore by Marquardt on 
the evidence of a coin in Mionnet**. But the word 
is only a misreading for Athena**. 


1 Cf. Suidm, £t. Mag. 9.v. 

• Cf. Poemoneni aod the modern Yappaji Keui, Tchobaa Keui, etc., all indicAtin^ 
the occupation of the viltagen. 

• IV. 5. * C.I.G. 6836. 

• IV. 6. * Alexipk. 7. * Notei on Format Or^s, ix. 

• His word* are “Slio •ikp l/nj tiaio 4r Kt'jtw)!, Aloiututv xal Ao^pir&r. etol ii tA 
Aofipurk Spt) ^p6ytat 1) rAror Kvjfxev.” 

• But cf. Altou Kome, In»cr. v. cc, Dionysna Attoudttus, iv. 64, and the hill of 
Atys near Hadrianutherae mentioned by Ariatides. [Since the above wa« written a 
torso of AiUs from Cysicus has been published in the Brusa Museum Catalogue 
(Mendel. 8).] 

** No. 168. 


** luboof, Monnaus Cretqutt, p. 144, No. 86. 
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Adrasteia has since Marquardt’s time been generally acknow¬ 
ledged* as a form of Cybele confused by a false 

Adnitcu. etymology of Greek mythographers with Nemesis 
“ whom none may escape the two were worshipped together in 
Cos*. We may consequently ignore from the point of view of 
Cyaicus all passages where Adrasteia is used as a synonym for 
Nemesis without specific reference to the divinity of the Troad 
and Mysia. 

The name Adrastus was associated with the Homeric city 
Adrasteia on the Granicus plain; where no doubt Adrasteia and 
the hero Adrastus* were worshipped together like Aeneas and 
Aphrodite Aeneas: the prominence of the female element denotes 
an originally matriarchal cult, and is exactly paralleled by the 
Cybele and Attis legend: their essential identity is shewn by the 
cult of Mother Adrastos and Attes at Attouda in Phrygia* 

Adrasteia, then, may be regarded as the home of this particular 
form of Cybele: there was, however, no shrine there in Strabo’s 
time; one existed, he says, near Cyzicus*, evidently on the hill 
overlooking the isthmus and the peninsula which bore the name of 
the goddess*: the existence of this ancient temple was probably 
seized upon eagerly as a link between Cyzicus and the Homeric 
cygle, though it may have no connection with the city on the 
Granicus any more than with Adrastus the Argivc. The exist¬ 
ence of the temple would be held tangible evidence for the legend 
that King Cyzicus married a lady of Homeric descent instead of 
a mere Thessalian. 

The Mysian goddess appears in three forms, divine, semi¬ 
divine and heroic*. 

‘ Cf. Prdl«-Plew, Cr. Afytk. pu 558. Famell, p. 499, Note 138 A. Pauly- 
Wissowa, S.V. Ramsay, I^g. n. 43*. The identification was reached (i) by a 
derivation from a- and SiZpigKtt. and (s) by connection with the late of the (Argive) 
Adrastos (Zenob. t. 30, and Leutsch’s note in Parocm. Gr, Cf. also Hesych., s-v.). 
Demetrius of Scepsis’ identification of Adrasteia with Artemis only shews the essential 
identity of the Asiatic Artemis and the Mother. 

• Paion and Hicks, 137, No. 104. Nemesis was worshipped near Brusa, Ath. 
MUtk. XXIX. 3 it. 

• Hesychius (s.v. ‘AipArrov ifSh) mentions a place on the Gronicos colled “the 
oak of Adrastus.” 

* Ramsoy, PAryg. 166, 169. • Str. 373. • Plut. LtteuU. 9. 

* Cf. Titios above, who is at once a son of Zeus, Idaean dactyl, and Moriondyne 
hero. 
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(1) As a goddess obviously identical with Cybele and 
associated like her with the Idaean Dactyls'. 

(2) As one of the mountain nymphs who nursed the infant 

Zeus on Ida®. The childhood of Zeus was evidently connected 
with the Tretiov around the Granicus* and the sisters of 

Adrasteia, Helice and Cynosura were said to have been changed 
into bears on the Arctonnesus*. 

Mention of a society of Bacchi named after Cynosura* inclines 
one to the belief that the latter was also a local goddess, while 
Helice is connected with Thessaly and with the Arcadian Ly- 
caon* It is quite possible that these two along with Adrasteia 
fell, after the canonisation of Rhea Cybele by the literary religion, 
from their position of local Mothers of God to the subordinate 
category of nurses of Zeus, who need not logically be limited in 
number. 

(3) Adrasteia Is reduced a second time to a merely heroic 
figure—the daughter of Melisseus—parallel with Adrastus him- 
selP, probably by a Euhemeristic interpretation of the myth 
assisted by the fact that these primitive Phrygian deities were 
earth-gods and so not to be sharply distinguished from heroes; 
indeed a tribal hero and a tribal god are essentially identical. 

Of Demcter wc find only slight traces at Cyzicus, in spite of 
the national importance of Kore. The priestess of 
the Placian Mother was also priestess of the Mother 
and the Maid, and a sacrifice to Poseidon Asphaleios and Ge 
Karpophoros is prescribed by the Delphic oracle of B.C.H. vi. 
454; her head also appears frequently on coins, as does the 
running figure with torches in either hand; it is obvious that she 


' PhoronU ap. Sch. Ap. Rh. 1.1196. Acachyins frag. ap. Str. 58a Cf. also Sch. 
ad Ear. Kktsnm, 349. 

* Diogen. Cya. ap. Steph. Byr. s.v. 'Ai/xwrelo Apoll. Rhod. in. 133. 

^ Apoll. Rhod. 1. iii6. 

* Sch. Apoll. Rhod. I. 936. 

* Inscr. IV. 83. Cr. Lobeck, Aglaophamm^ 1118. 

* Lycaon again Urings us back to Zclcui: it is profitless to attempt to follow up 
these hints based on the nomenclature of kindred peoples, and confused by well- 
meaning literary unification. 

' Charax, ap. Steph. By*. Cf. Schol. Rktt. 349, where she is connected with 
Crete, naturally after the localisation of the birth of Zeus on the Cretan Ida. 
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must have been important in the Mysteries, though perhaps 
beyond this connection her sphere was limited by the power of 
the aboriginal Mother-goddess, more especially outside the Greek 
city itself. 

Isis, who according to late Greek ideas was only another 
avatar of Demeter, will be discussed in connection with 
Serapis. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ZEUS AND ASKLEPIOS. 

Zeus is known to us at Cyzicus as Soter (on coins)*, an 
zcu. soter. epithet of such extremely wide application that we 
cannot decide as to the aspect considered, and 
’'Ayo?*, of which we have no particulars, though we may con¬ 
jecture with much probability that it referred to an Avenger of 
Blood. 

The Zeus of the villages was a deity with close affinities to 
the Phrygian—a chthonian type with an elemental side, and 
probably, like most rural deities, a “god of all work’’invoked 
under various epithets in various circumstances. Most charac¬ 
teristic is the epithet Hypsistos*, which, so far from having any 
Olympian connection, designates a (chthonian) healing god as 
the reliefs from the Pnyx\ Cyprus* and elsewhere shew. This 
god was variously identified with Zeus or the Sun* and some¬ 
times left quite vague (^€09 6 ->friaro^y, from which we may 
conclude that Hypsistos is a dim and early conception later 
identified with Zeus, but capable also of being identified through 
its solar aspect with Apollo, and through its healing side with 
Asklepios. The identification would depend probably on 
whether the elemental (Zeus), prophetic (Apollo) or healing 
(Asklepios) side was most strongly pronounced; also upon the 
period when the god was Hellenised, and possibly on the exist¬ 
ing type of cultus-image. 

This god is commonly represented standing, with a mantle 

* Mioonot, SHfip. 115. The type U the usual one of thedUtrici. (See below.) 
Cf. Inscr. IV. 76. An altar of Zeus Soter has been found at Ilidja, iv. 95. 

* Bekker, Anted. 1. 338. * Inscr. iv. 13, 11, 15. * C./.G. 497-506. 

* B.C.H. XX. 36a. • Fraenckel, Imtkrr. v. Pergatnon^ ii. 330. 

^ jv. 14, 16 {AfoJlonia). 
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wrapped about his middle, holding the hasta pura in his left 
hand and extending the patera with his right: he is often 
associated with a tree, in the branches of which, or on the ground, 
an eagle sits. The central object on most votive reliefs is an 
altar, on the right side of which stands the god, while from the 
left his worshippers approach with sacrifice. 



Fig. 21. Stele dedicated to Zeus Chalazios (Inscr. iv. 23). 


Of this type of relief we have examples : 

(1) From Sari Keui (Zeleia). iv. 27. 

(2) From Panderma. IV. 27. 

(3) From “Nicaea.” iii. 20A. 

(4) From Triglia. III. 36. 

(5) From Thrakia Kome. iv. 23 (Fig. 21). 

(6) At Hodja Bunar. iv. 28. 

(7) At Harakhi. (/. H. 5 . XXIV. 29.) 
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(8) At Kazak Keui (figured in J. H. S. XXiv. 22). 

(9) At Kerniasti. in. 26. 

(10) At Hissar Alan. Ai/t. Mitth, XXIX. 300. 

(11) From near Gunen (IV. 21 ? Z. Oibios?). Coins of 

Cyzicus (Zeus Soter) and Hadrianutherae {Num^ 
Citron. 1895, p. 98, 17) reproduce the type*. 

Of these (5) alone preserves the epithet (KoXagto? 
shewing that on the occasion of this dedication, the elemental 
aspect, as sender of, or protector from, hail*, was uppermost, 
though IV. 9 (Mihallitch) shews by its double epithet " Hypsistos 
Brontaios*” that this need not debar us from considering the 
Zeus Chalazios also a Zeus Hypsistos. We have nothing by 
which to estimate the character of Zeus Oibios (presumably 
similar to Plousios)*, the Zeus Crampsenus of Balia* or tlie Zeus 
Orneus of Halone*. 

The same type of Zeus is shewn also on the Van Branteghem 
fragment’, and the Panderma trinity stele* where he is definitely 
Hypsistos. We have thus the following trinities: 

(Dindymon) Titias, Cyllenus, Cybele*. 

(Van Branteghem) Zeus, Hermes, Cybele. 

(Panderma) Zeus, Apollo, Hekate-Artemis. 

(“ Nicaea”) Zeus, Apollo, Cybele”*, 
and possibly 

(Zeleia) Zeus (cf. above), Apollo, Artemis. 

All of these are composed of two male and one female deity, 
as is the Phrygian trinity of Zeus, Apollo, and Hecate*’. I believe 

* This is very possibly the ancient god of Aristides' neighbourhood. The title of 
Olymptus, with the accompanying seated cuttus.image, need not be earlier than 
Hadrian's foundation. Here alone, in .Aristides' dedication (Inscr. IV. 31) do we 
And a trace of Hera. 

* For haihehanns see Fnucr’s notes 00 Paus. ft. 15, It. 34. 

* Two types of Thunder Zeus occur on Imperial coins. B.M. Catal. 180, i8r. 

* IV. I7-SO- • IV. 8, 9. « IV. *4. 

’ Atk, MUth. XVI. 191. . * IV. 13. * ApoIL Rhod. i. iis6. 

I" The tuK) “Nicaean” stelae are obviously from one shrine. 

** Ramsay, Phrygia, ii. $66 (468}, though Ramsay conjectures the Mother* 
daughter.and-son conjunction for the rplmvfia mentioned I. 357 {171). Cf. also the 
coin of Germe with Atkltpw^ Apollo, ArtemU-Hecote (6.M. 3aaMionn. 178, Supp. 
517), and Paean, Men and Hecate at Assarlar xvii. 183 (48)), all of which 

go to prove that the usual trinity was of two males and one female divinity. 

H. 
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that the prominence of the Mother-and-daughter conception was 
Eleusinian merely. The relationship does not occur among the 
pairs we have found about Cyzicus, which are: 

Zeus and Cybele. iv. i. 

Hermes and Cybele (Andiris). iv. 5. 

Apollo and Cybele. in. 38 A, iv. 70. 

Attis and Lobrine, 

(besides Apollo and Artemis) 
which are composed of one male and one female; and 
Asklepios and Apollo. L 10, 

(perhaps formerly Zeus Hypsistos and Apollo,) 

Zeus and Apollo'. (Pliny, XXXVL 22.) 

Apollo and Hermes. IV. 74. 

Zeus Soter and Heracles, iv. 26. 
with which we may compare the usual conception of the Cabiri 
as Hades and Dionysus: here we are justified in supposing a 
female element, just as at Eleusis, where Demeter and Kore are 
supreme, the male element is indispensable for the divine repro¬ 
duction which is an essential part of these cults. 

Of Asklepios we have only one late stele from Cyzicus*, but 
AikicpEom advent during the Pergamene 

period. The transition from the $e 6 ^ is 

slight, and we have suggested that the great temple of Asklepios 
at Poemanenum was originally a healing shrine of Zeus and 
Apollo. 

Asklepios figures frequently on the imperial coins not only of 
Cyzicus, but of Apollonia, Hadrianutherae, and Poemanenum, 
and we have record of games called Me7aXa *A<TK\ijvi^ut in 
Inscr. III. 40. Remains of a temple, among which a base of a 
Telesphorus statue was found, vouch for Asklepios’ presence at 
Balia-Bazar*. 

' For thi* combioAtion of the Brenchidoe shrine (Steph. Byz. s.v. DtJyma), where 
the feminine element is supplied by Artemis with very developed healing powers; but 
C*/.G. 9864. calls the trinity Apollo, Asklepios, and Hygieia. The autonomous 
coins of Apollonia od Rh. exhibit heads of a similar trinity: (x) Zeus, (9) ApoUo, 
(3) Artemis. 

• IV. 33. 


• A/i. AfiuM.xXiX. 373. 
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Serapis and Isis, the Egyptian gods of death and the under- 

Serapit and world, are eminently adapted for equation with the 
native gods we have just noticed; indeed Serapis 
was himself originally of Northern Asiatic descent’, though 
coloured by his residence in Egypt. 

In a port like Cyzicus foreign culU would naturally gain a 
footing early’. A terra-cotta plaque of Isis in snake form riding 
on the waves has been published by Dr Mordtmann®. We find 
also two dedications* to the divine pair, dating from the second 
or first century B.C., erected by bodies of Therapeutae: such lay 
organizations, characteristic of the date, are indispensable in 
mystic cults where much depends on instruction in ritual and 
sacred lore, and we have frequent mention of societies owning 
a spiritual head in the other country cults of the district: all the 
names on the Serapis stelae, including those of the instructors, 
are pure Greek. 

Another interesting monument of the cult is the hymn to 
Serapis and Isis discovered on the site of Cyzicus by Carabella*; 
it is written in a lyrical metre, and in excessively crabbed Greek 
though neither illiterate nor of late date, and finds an exact 
parallel in the contemporary hymn from Cius*. 

Relics of the cult are also to be found in a grave-stone from 
Besbicus^ with relief of the two Egyptian death divinities, and 
in a second dedication to Isis, in her agricultural faculty as 
Karpophoros*, found so far inland as Hammamli-by-Manyas*; 
this shews that the cult penetrated naturally to the village 
communities, probably mingling with the crude and amorphous 
religion of the rustic population”. 

» T»c. Nut. IV. 84. 

’ Zeus Ammon appears on (wo itaters (Greenweli 3, 4: cf. Inscr. t. 34), perhaps 
in compliment to Gyrene. 

* Jiev. Arth. 1879, 337. 

* IV. 34 > 35 * Cf. IV. 37, a small dedication to Isis. 

* IV. 36. • CJ.G. 3734. » V. 314. • IV. 38. 

* In 1904 I procured in Panderma a bronze statuette of Osiris saiit (o come from 
Manyas; it is of Ptolemaic date, and not remarkable except for its provenance. 

” Other rdics of the cult in Northern Asia Minor, especially numismatic, are 
collected by Drexler in Num. ZtUs<hr. 1889, p. 48 ff. 


15 —* 
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Apollo, as we should expect in an Ionian colony, especially 
Apollo and of Milctus, malccs his appearance early in the history 
Artemia. Cyzicus. He is represented, we have seen, as the 

gp-andfather or even the father of the eponymous hero, and was 
probably worshipped in this connection as Patroiis: of this cult 
we have but a hint in the funeral oration of Aristides over 
Eteoneus*, when Apollo PatroUs is associated with King Cyzicus 
as one of the protecting daemons of the state. 

The Argonauts, again, sacri6ce at Cyzicus to Apollo* ’E<- 
/ 9 d<rw, on which the Scholiast comments as follows: “Deilochus 
says the .shrine was not of Apollo Ekbasios but Apollo lasonius; 
Socrates.. .says it was called after Apollo Cyzicenus.” The three 
accounts do not of course contradict one another, the two being 
merely refinements on the fairly common epithet Ekbasios. One 
can well imagine a cult patronized by sailors to which a mytho¬ 
logical origin was later assigned. The above is, however, not 
strong evidence for a pre-Milesian shrine of Apollo in Cyzicus, 
and it seems probable that the earliest seat of Apollo in the 
Cyzicus district was not in the city itself but at Zeleia, which 
was for a great part of its history within the Cyzicene territory. 

Of the other titles of Apollo at Cyzicus, Aristides* lays quite 
unnecessary stress on that of dpynyirt)^ which was 
by no means so unique as he appeared to suppose* 
Marquardt takes this merely as equal to oUurr^i, referring to 
the Didymean Apollo of Miletus who had sanctioned the colony. 
We know indeed from various inscriptions that the connection 
between Cyzicus and the Milesian shrine lasted down into 
Roman times*. But the other Asiatic examples of 

* I. iji, Bind. * Apoll. Rhod. 1.96Q. Cf.ii. it86. 

* Or. ad Cyr. 1. 383, Dind. * C./.G. 3855, 385S. loser, i. 3 (^). 
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do not bear out this interpretation: at Hierapolis for instance 
the Apollo Lairbenos had apparently nothing to do with a 
colony, and it is not in this sense that Sipylene is called apxn- 
7m? in C.I.G. 3387. The word is probably an expression of 
the ultimate fatherhood of the Phrygian ancestor-god. It is 
given to the Venus Genetrix claimed by the Julii as the foundress 
of their clan, and Is thus an equivalent of Patroiis; it belongs to 
the characteristic class of divine names which stand between the 
name proper and the epithet. It was this reticence as to the real 
name of the god which rendered the Anatolian deities peculiarly 
liable to a nominal Hellenism. 


Fig. 22. Rbuef op Apollo as Citharoedos (Aidinjik). 

We have already spoken at some length in Part I. of the 
Zeleian Apollo, giving some reason for supposing that his shrine 
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was actually at the hot springs of Gunen ; this would account 
for his healing side; the scholiast on Iliad V. 103 attributes three 
other functions to the god—prophetic power, which is his most 
prominent attribute, and skill in archery—as patron of archers 
he gives the bow to Pandarus—and in music. His musical side 
is accentuated by the fact that all the monuments from the 
Cyzicenc district represent him in the robes of the “citharoedus,” 
except, curiously enough, a fragment of a stele built into the 
church at Sari Keui itself where he is shewn naked. 

A particularly beautiful tetradrachm of Cyzicus* shews him 
with the lyre and omphalos, and a long series of autonomous 
copper adopt the tripod type. A prophecy given to Olympias 
“ in Cyzicus*” appears to prove that he had an oracular shrine 
there*: but it is at least possible that the reference is to the Zeleia 
—Gunen oracle. It is rather the rule than the exception to find 
the most important shrines outside cities, and an oracle especially 
depends on physical conditions. 

In the villages of the district Apollo was especially popular*, 
and a fair number of votive stelae have come down to us. 

The commonest of his epithets is Krateanos, a name with 

Kr»u«no« Bithynian affinities*, which occurs on a number of 
stelae from two distinct localities*. One series comes 
from a spot three hours from Manyas and nine from Balukiser', 
and the other from a hill above Artaki*: most of this latter find, 
Dr Mordtmann tells me, are now in the Imperial Museum. The 
two stelae at Bebek may probably be attributed to one series or 
the other; one of them (iv. 50) has the epithet Krateanos, the 

* Ccini oftht AneUnU, PJ. XXIX. 97. We may here notice that an Aj>oUo of the 

late Sniatbeos type (cf.CoUigDOD S<utp(urt\\. 945) occers on coins of Cyzicus (B.M. 
939), and ApoUonia (B. M. 97), in the lime of Commodus. He may have been iniro- 
doced to meet a special need, pocsibiy during a pUgue of mice fcf. Fraxer’t note on 
Paas. X. re). * Atak. PtU. xiv. 114. 

■ Pythian games are conunemorated on Cyzicene coins (Ztituhrift fur ^umismaiik 
XV. 13 ). 

* Sir. i$i. • Cf. Krateia in Bithynia, Arrk. Zat. 18, 76,113. 

M. Micbon has latdy republished alt the known steUe of ApoUo Krateanos. 

IV. 41-48, of which 47-8 are ettributed by the Louvre authorities to the 
“ environs de Poemanenus ”; as coming from M. Dorigny this evidently means Fs ki 
Manyas. 

* Syllogoi ^ VJi. p. ifix. 
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Fio. 23. Stele dedicated to Apollo Kratkanos (Inscr. iv. 43)- 
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Other (iv. 51) Mecastenus, which suggests at once the Macestus 
valley*. 

Apollo Tadocomeites (perhaps "of the village of Tatas") is 
known only from one stele*, the exact provenance of which 
seems to be unknown. 

All these, as we have said, represent Apollo as CItharoedus 
with lyre and patera, generally receiving a sacrifice from more or 
less numerous worshippers. A tree is very frequently placed 
behind the altar; and a second relief referring to the religious 
banquet is characteristic (IV. 50, 57X 

Apollo is associated with Artemis in IV. 56 A, 57, 59, with 
Cybele on the relief of the Poseidon and Aphrodite stele’, as also 
on one of the “Nicaean " votives*: and once with Artemis-Hekafe 
and Zeus Hypsistos*. 

The stele of the catapbracti from Ulubad’ I attribute to 
Apollo rather than Poseidon (-wvi alone is left 
of the god’s name) in spite of the subject, since 
I believe it to be a village dedication. The contingent is too 
small to be that of Cyzicus, and the epithet suggests Phrygian 
affinities (the name "Kasios’* is very frequent in Sterrett’s in¬ 
scriptions)^ which are more suitable for an indigenous god. 

The solar side of the conception is represented by a dedication 
to Helios* and a relief of a radiated bust*. 

We have spoken of Artemis Thermaea** at Zelcia, and men- 
Artenii tioned her name as associated with Apollo's on 

Thermaea. several Stelae. Few other epithets of the goddess 

are known. 

In Cyzicus she was Munychia, a title probably derived 
Muayehia. Miletus from Athens, though a sanctuary 

of hers at Pygela was reputed a foundation of 
Agamemnon”. The type inclined, as appears from such scant 

* 1 have ii <m the authority of Mr Boooii^ of Susurla, that many of the 
Branteghem antiquities were diacovered near Omar KeuL This neighbourhood may 
be the provenance of the first series of Krateaoos stelae. 

*iv, 51. » IV. 70. *111. 38 A. • IV. 13. ’iv. 40. 

» Cf. Fafert Amir. Seh. ii. Noi. 40 a, 43, 50 D, 59, etc. » iv. 55. • iv. 56. 

*• The goddess was Thermia in Lesbos, B.CJf. iv. 430, 14-16. Cf. also the 
A. ■SOatU SaiiaM of Boyuk Tepe Keui, iv. 60, and the near Eski 

bhehr, Atk,Mitth, xxvn. 971,1. 6, 9. 

** Str. 639. 
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notices of Munychia as have come down to us\ to that of Hekate, 
which, it will be shewn, may be regarded as the normal type of 
Artemis outside Cyzicus. 

Artemis Pediane (a local epithet) is shewn in a short chiton 
with the torch, on a stele from Peramo*. Another 

PedUne. , . _ . 

stele from San Keui shews her in a long robe enthroned 
with a dog at her side*, receiving her worshippers at an altar 
with tree behind. A relief of a similar figure, standing with the 
torch, I saw at Harakhi, whence comes also an inscription to the 
“light-bearing goddess*.*’ Perrot and Guillaume publish a relief 
of Hekate Artemis* from Ermeni Keui and a small and much 
mutilated triple Hekate was brought to De Rustafjaell in 1901. 

The mention of a thiasus of Artemis* called AoXcdi/ shews 
^ain her inclination to the orgiastic side. Its name may have 
been connected with a ritual similar to that of the Panathenaic 
ship at Athens: from which we should suppose a seamen's 
cultus of Artemis as or possibly Munychia. Her 

worship is prominent, too, in the description of S. Philctaerus’ 
journey*, much more so, indeed, than that of Apollo: this pre¬ 
dominance of the female element in late classical times which we 
have remarked elsewhere, is possibly due to a recrudescence of 
the aboriginal and matriarchal element in the population. 

The typical Artemis of the Cyaicus district is to be regarded 
as a goddess of distinctly chthonian attributes, with healing 
powers (cf. the goddess of the springs and IV. 63) as at Miletus*, 
and closely allied to, if not identical with, the mother goddesses. 

The Artemis of Ephesus occurs as a coin type, possibly as a 
compliment to that city, under Antonius, Lucius Verus, and 
Commodus*. 

Dionysus, of whom we should expect frequent mention at 


Dlonytut. 


Cyzicus as a chthonic and orgiastic god closely 
allied to the Thraco-Phrygian cycle, occurs curiously 


seldom both in the authorities and the monuments. Apart from 


» Fftmell 11. 564, note 30. * iv. 59. » iv. 6a. * iv. 6r. 

* GalatU II. pi. 4, Inscr. tv. $8, is rrom the same village, but as the inhabitants 
till part of the site of Cyzicos, it is not necessary to suppose a village shrine. 

* Saidas s.v. A^Xwk. ’ Atta SS. May 19. * Cf. Strabo, 635. 

* Mionn. (i) Sttpp. 149, (4) 403 and Supp. 304, (3) Supp. 303. Cf. also C.l.G. 
5944 - 
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the Aura myth, which is purely literary*, we have casual mention 
of a tauromorphic Dionysus* (evidently connected with the kc^i}- 
'ftfjMv of Pcrgamon* and the ^ovKoXot), a dedication without 
epithet by a priest of Kore\ which suggests a chthonian god 
connected with the mysteries, and a reference to a thiasus called 
frp&roi "Raicyoi Kvvo<Tovf>€lrat‘. 

A bare hint of a Dionysus in the marshes occurs in the 
sepulchral inscription of Dionysodorus, who is described as \tfi- 
vayivij^ yeyovo)?. 

The month-names Lenaeon, Anthesterion, also recall the 
Athenian cult of Dionysus: and the festival Anthesteria (Dio- 
nysia)* was evidently connected as at Athens with dramatic 
contests. 

A village ex-voto from Yali Chiftik gives Dionysus the titles 
of iirr\Koo^ and (?) and another from Mihallitch* 

dedicated to Dionysus Attoudcnus(?) seems to connect him with 
the Phrygian Attis-cult and the Great Mother; it is probably 
with a Dionysus-Attis that we must connect certain coin-types 
of the Antonine period* representing a young male figure dressed 
in a spangled oriental costume reclining with the left arm on a cista, 
extending a patera with his right, and approached by a figure 
playing the lyre. In the exergue are a bull and an altar 
recalling the votive stelae with a double register of reliefs**. 

* It is giren greater imporUBce thaa it deserves in oV//'/fwf. 1883, 977. 

* Athen. xt. 47$ A. Cf. Hesjeh. s.t. Tavpe^Kte* ^0^ iv Kv^try^ and the month 
Tav^(«>r. 

* See Fraenckel, ii. 317-3*0. * iv. 63. 

* IV. 85. Of. also ’BpofiUvnivTuixn v. 15. 

•i. 5 - *iv.64f. *^.64. * B.M. 175, *36. 

** An almost exactly similar type occurs at Thyateira (B.M. *3, pi. VII. *) where 
the vase shews that a river god U intended. There was evidently a close relation 
t>etweeo Attis and the river g^s; he is the grandson of Sangarius, and closely con¬ 
nected. or even identical, with the river Gallos (cf. Julian, Or. in Mat. Dw.) ; his 
priests took the name of Galliu or of Attis (cf. Mordtmann’s inscr. in SUx. 

Atad. i860). We have hinted at a similar relation between Mileras and Meles. The 
stoT'spangled dress of the Attis on the ccw may be connected with his physical 
aspect and the “ bat of stars" given him by Cybele in the Pesstnuntine legend 
(Jalian, Or. in Mat. Dtar. \ Sallustios, Ilf^ rv.). 
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Poseidon, though the reputed ancestor of the Doliones*. can 
FoMidon hardly in fact be an earlier immigrant than the 
Milesian colony. As an Ionian god—his sanctuary 
at Miletus was the centre of the Ionian decapolis—a god of 
seafarers and a god of earthquakes, his position at Cyzicus was 
assured, though he is essentially a god of the town introduced at 
a comparatively late date into the villages^. 

He is appropriately designated lsthmius^ with which epithet 
we may perhaps associate the coin type resembling the Lysippean 
statue at Corinth, and Asphaleius as protector of the port^ The 
same epithet seems to be given him as god of earthquakes in the 
Delphian inscription* where his connection with Ge Karpophoros 
seems designed to protect the welfare of the country side nega> 
tivcly by avoiding earthquakes, and positively by securing good 
crops: though the pair reminds us of the old Arcadian cults, we 
must remember that the formula is prescribed by Delphi and 
probably to meet the needs of a definite time. 

In a dedication by a company of merchant-adventurers or 
a fishers' guild, he is paired as often with Aphrodite* in her 
aspect of Euploia. The ex-voto of the marines', dedicated to a 
god with the epithet “Kaseos"(in spite of its distinctly naval 
character) I prefer to attribute to Apollo. 

Of other monuments we have a dedication from “ near 
Miletupolis,” i.e. Hajji Pavon", and a statue classed as a youth- 

1 Ap. Rb. 1. 959. * Cf. IV. 67, where a special reason is evident. 

» IV. 69. * IV. 68. • B.C.H. VI. 454. 

* IV. 70, cf. FarneU, p. 749, note 106, especially Q. (Panticapaeum). 

' IV. 40. • IV. 67. 
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Athene. 


ful Poseidon is to be found in the British Museum; Cyriac* 
mentions a “magnum terram quatientis Neptuni simulacrum'* 
which he saw at Cyzicus in 1431, and Geoi^ius Cyzicenus* a relief 
of Poseidon with the trident in the Armenian church at Artaki. 

Athena laid claim to an ancient establishment in Cyzicus, 
which boasted to be the oldest in Asia’, and 
Apollonius (1.955) says anchorstone of the 

Argonauts was dedicated by the Milesian colonists* in the temple 
of Jasonian Athena. 

The cult received new impetus from Pergamon—we hear of 
Athena Polias Nikephoros and Panathenaea in an early imperial 
inscription*, and the Pergamene type occurs on imperial coins", 
as does the title of Soteira* which the goddess may have earned 
for her defence of Cyzicus in the Mithradatic war". 

Aphrodite was worshipped as a maritime goddess (Pontia) 
with Poseidon, and apparently as Artacia or Arta- 
cene" at Artace. A fine stater-type’" is evidently 
copied from a statue of Aphrodite and Eros. Drusilla, and 
possibly before her Apollonis, were identified with the goddess. 

Hermes is known from the monuments only as ’EXewwwXi;?” 

(probably a guild god) and loKKoi^po^^ (not on a 
cultus monument) in reference to the purse which 
is his r^^lar attribute in Roman times. There are only two 
votive inscriptions of Hermes, one from Bigaditch, where he is 
connected with Apollo*", and another of simple type from 
Pasha Liman**. 

We have noticed him in his chthonic form as an attendant 
daemon of Andirene** and of Dindymene and Zeus in the Van 


Aphrodite. 


Kermee. 


* B.C.ff. XIV. 54 «. 

* P* ®4« tOt Aptuvur itJcXifdajf f5oe ha niweiSblMi furplov (bo^n^/wirM, 

hcTVTta^ ni r^r rptwof. » AtUk. A/. VI, 343. 

The Orphicft (S36) attribotes the dedication to the A^onauts themselves-*- 
Apollonius is obviously to be followed. 

* Inscr. 1. IS. 

* e.g. B.M. sds, 163. 

^ Imhoof, Gr. Af. 614 (168); this is the coin on which Mioonet read AOMNA 
for A 0 HNA. 

* Plut. Ltteit:/. to. • Sleph. By*. s.v. >* Greenwell 34. 

75 - ** VI. 37. w VI. 74. 

** IV- 73- iv. 4 . 
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Branteghem fragment, perhaps also in the form Cyllenus in 
Apollonius Rhodius. Dedications to Hermes are rare, but the 
caduceus is an extremely frequent symbol on the coins of both 
Cyzicus and Miletupolis; from the latter too comes a bearded 
hcrm of imperial date and archaising style dedicated by the town- 
clerk to the people*. 

Pan, according to one restoration of a fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion*, was honoured with a statue in the harbour in 

PAtt * 

return for an abundant provision of game and fish 
attributed to his agency. The inscription dates from the early 



Fig. 24. Rklikk dedicatko to Heracles (Inscr. iv. 76). 


fourth century* and is couched in the formal terms of a proxeny 
decree; as the only record of Pan at Cyzicus it is unsatisfactory, 
for Perdrizet* conjectures with the greatest probability that the 

^ Mendel, No. 3. ’ L 4* ’ Swoboda, VolltilHi<klusu, no. 

< Num. Chron. I. 
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inscription is a proxeny decree of an Antandrian, whose town 
arms, the goat walking, appear at its head. The stone has 
however disappeared. 

Heracles figures, as we have seen, in the Aigonaut myth; he 
is the subject of a sixth cen tu ry rel ief ‘ and apparently 
of a series of famous works in the round (signa) 
alluded to by Propertius*, and perhaps representing the Twelve 
Labours. 

The only monuments of his cult are (a) the votive relief of 
the third century B.C* dedicated by the strategi and phylarchs 
perhaps after the Gallic invasion, (^) a much-damaged relief at 
Kulafly of Heracles reclining, and (c) a dedication to Heracles 
and Zeus Soter from Omar Keui*. 

On coins of Domitian, resting on the authority of Sestini and 
Vaillant*, he (or Domitian?) is called the founder of the city. 
Cyzicene medallions of Commodus frequently bear the title of 
the Roman Heracles, and the emperor was evidently worshipped 
under this style. 

Castor and Pollux are known at Cyzicus only from certain 
coins in Mionnet*, on which they are represented as 
horsemen, and a curious terra-cotta^ They certainly 
had a heroic cult in Cyzicus on account of their connection with 
the Argonaut legend, and their general marine functions: they 
were perhaps associated here as elsewhere with the Cabiri. 

The city goddess (Tychc) of Cyzicus is frequently represented 
on coins, and resembles her prototype of Antioch 
in pose*. The Tychaeum is mentioned in the life of 
Philetaerus*, and forma! dedications to the IlaTpw, especially 
agonistic, are fairly frequent. An inscription on the architrave 
of the Tychaeum of Miletupolis has also come down to us“. 


Cftster ftnd 
Pollux. 


Tyehe. 


* B.S.A. VIII. 190, pi. IV. * III. «, 7 ff. 

• IV. 76. * IV. 36. 

* Mionc. 163, Su//. 313. 

• Sup/. 381, 347, 349 (?)* 

^ Arek. ZAt. 1865, cxcix. See further WM. Afittk. 1883, 81. 

• The perwDifiaition of the " Cleite " stream is plainly shewn at her feet on B.M. 
333, corrEspondiog to the figure of Orontas in the Antiochene statue. 

* AcUi SS. May (9. vi. 33 f. 
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Homonoia is a personification connected especially with 
the “Alliance” coins or medallions of the An- 
tonine period: Cyzicus formed these alliances with 
Ephesus (under Antoninus)*, Smyrna (under Commodus)^ and 
Nicaea (under Septimius Severus)l A statue of her was set up 
probably on one of these occasions by one Flavius Aristagoras*. 

Aristides relates that he composed hymns to Aesepus, evi¬ 
dently regarding him as a healer*, on his way to the 
springs, and a conventional river-god type repre¬ 
sents him on the imperial coinage®: a dedication to the river 
Enbeilus was copied by Pococke at Panderma’, which is evidently, 
like the following inscription", originally from the Kara-d^r6. 
Rhyndacus was probably worshipped at Apollonia in the same 
way. 

Of the heroes worshipped at Cyzicus we have already 
Heroes: mentioned the eponymous founder in the Argonaut 

cysicus. myth. In the Antonine period he was much in 

evidence, appearing frequently on coins, where his head, down 
to Gallienus, often takes the place of that of the emperor. 
Several heads also on the electrum staters* bear a strong 
resemblance to the later ideal portraits. A statue of him was 
set up in the theatre by the archon Julius Seleucus*®, possibly in 
the reign of Hadrian, and after this date a nude full-length 
figure of the young hero is a frequent reverse type: he stands 
with the right foot slightly forward, holding a spear upright in 
his right hand, and a chlamys on his bent left arm: the pose 
reminds one of the figure of Themistocles on the fourth-century 
coins of Magnesia: this figure occurs apparently for the first 
time under Domitian**, before which date such reverse types are 
not to be expected. 


1 B.M. 390, 191. * B.M. 194. 

> Mionn. Sufp. 604. quoting VailUnt. * iv. 84. 

* I. 570 Dind. Cf. CJ.G- 3165, hymn to Melos e<irr$/)d /uv s-ovrjf XoijueO 
icai vAeov ir(irav^i'0<'. 

< B.M. 14;, Mionn. loe, Supp. 191, 978. 


IV. 77. 


IV. 78. 


* Greenwell 79, 80, and most of all 8s. ** vi. 17. 

** Mionn. aoS, and Supp. 16a. he represents the city on alliance medallions: a 
seated figure occurs under Antoninus, Supp. aja. The head, generally of a conven. 
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Cleite was also, apparently, worshipped in Greek times*, as 
were the slain Pelasgians, Artakeus of Artace, Zeleus of Zeleia, 
Basileus, cponym of the Basileis, Gcphyrus, perhaps the patron 
of the suburb at the bridge end, Promeus, Hyacinthus, Mega- 
losakes, Phlogius and Itymoneus*. 

We have already spoken of Poemes of Poemanenum and 
Miletus of Miletupolis who belong to the same order. 

Philctaerus, Lucullus, Agrippa* and Antinous were also 
probably worshipped with heroic honours, the latter perhaps 
taking his place among the imperial family. 

The title of hcros is frequently given to hipparchs* and other 
officials*—once even to a lady in an honorary inscription*. Are 
we to consider it as an epithet of the apothcosised dead'—it 
occurs several times in sepulchral inscriptions*—or merely a title 
of honour? If the hipparch Eteoneus and the Eteoneus of 
Aristides* are one, the former would seem to be the case, for 
Aristides lays stress on the fact that his Eteoneus of Cyzicus 
died young, and no mention is made of his having held office; 
his apotheosis is taken quite literally by the orator who refers to 
him as Kv^Uov wdpeBpo^, and we should naturally suppose that 
the hipparchate was a posthumous honour which he shared with 
the god Poseidon and the New Sun Caligula. On the other 
hand Chaereas, who enjoyed at least eleven hipparchates, was 
certainly a hero '* as early as his sixth: six posthumous magis¬ 
tracies seem rather excessive even for Roman Asia. 

tiono] ^’outhfal athletic type, occasionally bean a marked resemblance to the coarticr 
poTtraits of Alexander. 

* Ap. Rh. I. 1075. 

* Ap. Rh. I. 1040 sqq. The scholiast objects to Telecles and Megabrontes aa 
* * inventions,” Ue. not in Apollonius* aourcea. 

’ 14* * See list. ' e.g. the Uraiegui Euneos fii. 16. 

* Hi. *0. ^ Aa Ramsay, Pkryg. 1. a, 384. 

* V. at^Ai 184, as<$, 369, 304 (fpv ^kvtrpi ): in v. 60 a tomb is described as 

* I. 131, Diad. but the name occurs alsofT. Ael. Eteoneus) on a coin (B.M. 331). 



CHAPTER XXX. 


FUNERAL MONUMENTS*. 

From the city-heroes we turn very naturally to the sepulchral 
monuments. These range from the sixth century B.C. down to 
very late Byzantine times and shew little affinity with the 
Phrygian: the characteristic designation of the monument as 
6 vpa does not occur in the Cyzicus neighbourhood, and though 
the cippiis form is not uncommon, it is only thrice referred to as 
three examples* being from the Bigha district and the 
other the tomb of a foreigner*. The altar form of monu¬ 
ment is usual in the districts of Kebsud and Balukiser, the 
analogous cippus form being distributed over a wider area. 

The earlier funeral monuments are for the most part stelae 
with reliefs of scenes from the life of the deceased, and the 
“funeral-banquet” type is common till style and orthography 
are alike extinct. This class of monument bears seldom more 
inscription than the name and patronymic* of the deceased, 
followed by xoZpe or the usual short salutations to the passer¬ 
by, thrown into a rough metrical form*. A fair number of 
monuments add a short metrical inscription of a more personal 
character. 

* Sm § V. of ihe Catalc^e of Inscriptions. 

» V. 74, too, 78. * V. 

* OccMionally also ijpm, and in 151 KOftoXri, which 1 lake to be an illiterate ren¬ 
dering of the Homeric (cf. Ramsay, Pl^^yg' Inscr. 187, wp^/totpof; ^ara- 

6 i>fu<n, an epithet of somewhat similar type, occurs twice, 141); both inscriptions 
ore probably from MiletupolU. For the diction cf. the purely Homeric which 

occora twice further south,xvii. 485 (51), v. yj. 

* V. 171, 446, 474 ; 306 has the pretty line Wir icahV /Sddtff *ol lutu. 

16 
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The age of the deceased is rarely mentioned* but the date of 
death is commonly added in the Kebsud district*. One funeral 
monument of Cyzicus* is dated by the hipparch’s name. 

The sculpture is rarely of merit, such refinement as is shewn 
by the relief of v. 149 being quite exceptional. The work in¬ 
clines generally to be fiat and coarse, and the banquet-stelae are 
often overloaded with accessories: they shew obvious affinities 
to the votive stelae and would naturally come from the same 
workshops. The frequent double roister*—in banquet-stelae the 
lower relief often has the figure of a horseman*—is common to 
both series, as are the incised subordinate figures. 

The only hint of the idea of absorption in the godhead is the 
solitary inscription from Besbicus* where the relief represents 
Isis and Serapis. This may be merely due to carelessness on 
the part of customer or engraver, like the relief of Cybele dedi¬ 
cated to Poseidon, and it is impossible to predicate anything of 
an isolated example: but the same idea of ultimate identity 
between the village god and his worshippers is shewn by such 
dedications as iv. 13 (to Zeus Hypsistos and the village) and 
IV. 20 (to Zeus and the villagers): while the remarkable stele of 
Soterichus, Artemon and Meidias (v. 269), with its type of a 
sacrifice to three horsemen, evidently implies the apotheosis of 
the deceased. 

Later inscriptions are most frequently engraved on sarco¬ 
phagi : a curious example of the preference for this form is the 
diminutive marble coffin at Tchinily Kiosk* containing a marble 
bust of an emaciated boy. The use of the word inrofiinjua, 
which has occurred also earlier on the stelae*, becomes almost 
invariable on the sarcophagi. It is so characteristic of the 
district that unless reason be shewn to the contrary, it is con¬ 
sidered sufficient evidence for the attribution of inscriptions of 

• IMI (a). V. 179, 996. a Cf. also v. 341, AboulUond. a v. 989. 

• Cf. v, 38, 39,154, 179, 176, 186.193,193 A, 998. 

• V. 94, 65 A, i6r, 184, 998, 953 (Dumont (p. 314) quotes seven from 

Thrace), cf. v. 69, 956 : the horseman appears alone in v. 184. The type it also used 
on the stelae dedicated to Enbeilos and the Hero. 

• V. 914. T No. 46 {74). 

• e.g. V. 97 i 108, 149 A, 193, 999, 93s, 950. 
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uncertain provenance* •* : outside Cyzicus and the neighbourhood 
(the word is r^nlar at Gunen, not uncommon at Apollonia, and 
extends south to Kebsud)* few examples of its occurrence are 
known’: the somewhat similar vtrofjkvela appears once in 
Thrace^ The long vogue enjoyed by the Cyzicene term is 
shewn by its occurrence on a Byzantine sarcophagus at Kur- 
shunlu’. 

The usual formula for sarcophagus inscriptions from the 
Antonine period is as follows:— 'TTrofJvrjfia rov rov Buvo^ 

8 KareaKevacrev iavr^ '*7 yXvKvrdrrj yvvai,Ki...KaX 

v(^...etc.), TO6? XotTrow diTayopiv(ii' ei Se tw ro\fxrj<T€i ^epov 
KaraBeirBai rap^Cip Br)vdpia 0 <f>, etc. — the form being 

open to any variations which personal taste or iiliterateness 
might suggest The largest scope for originality is offered by 
the threat at the end, which though often merely legal, is some¬ 
times joined with an appeal to superstition. The fine may be 
made payable not only to the treasury, but to the fiscus (159, 
223), the city (58, 71, 159*, 263), or to a trade-guild {Upi^rarov 
<rvviBpu>v, 100, 140, 182, 207, 244), or the executors (308). The 
additional precaution of placing a copy of the epitaph among 
the archives is mentioned in 289, while the appeal to the law of 
Tvp,ffa>pvxla is made in 100, 244, 323. 

The religious curse, with its more or less elaborate protasis, 
varies still more: in 243, we have remains of the old formula 
fiijBk ytjv fiarrjp fiijBk BaKaaaav TrKorrijp, etc. ; in 271 dp toOto 
t 6 fjunjfia ireptKpoviT^ oXp iropoiX^ avro^ xal rd 

etpyova ainov iirapdr^ pJ>p^ (cf. the similar 7» *45» 258, 290). 
A direct appeal to the gods occurs in 324:— r^p hrovpaptap Be^p 
KoX TcSv Korax^ovititp KexoKtppivwp n/p^otro KaX iwaparo^ ^<TTft>, 
etc. This class of curse culminates in the triumph of vindictive¬ 
ness which appears in V. 49:—Et Sc rtv dpol^a^ ^epop PaXy 
veKpBp ^/AoO ■fj <rvpfiov\w<ry ^ Trpo^iv^ay ^ d^opd<ry ^ 

* So V. 146 A, 950 A, arc accepted as Cysicene by tfae editors of the new Cvrptts 
and V. 434 A, by the Louvre authorities. 

’ V. 311 , 998, 309. 

» C.I.G. 9957 (Oenus); Moiwrfov xat H. p. 95 (Tourbali); Dumont, 

86 c (Thrace, Christian). 

•* CJ.G.to^'X. ® V. 93. 

16—2 
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v<oX^<rp T^p ronov ^ SoXop irovjjpov Troi^trr} vepl to fivvfietOP, Kai 
ixelvoK yev^trerat paveU' xal 7^0? to tKttvov, Stoaet Be t^ iep^ 
ratuitp X)9^', S«»fou<riv Be oi Batpove^ ot reraytUvot owo ava- 
wawew —all of which has not prevented the breaking up of the 
sarcophs^s, and the insertion of its inscription in a fountain. 

Two examples of the Christian formula l^arat avr^ 7rpd« toi» 
Seop^ are to be found in V. + 9. + lO; both are characteristically 
illiterate. The other Christian inscriptions are sufficiently de¬ 
scribed in the Index*. 

* Is it (andrul to camder this sn indirect appeal to M6n Kaiachlhonioa, often 
invoked in similar drciunstances on Phrygian tombs? 

* See Ramsay, Pkryg. i. (s) 468. • | v. b. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


NOMENCLATURE. 

We have at Cyzicus an unusual opportunity for drawing such 
results as may be obtained from local nomenclature, since several 
of the longest inscriptions are mere lists of names. 

Characteristic of the region, and shewing its affinities with 
Name* of Phrygia, is the frequency of names derived from 
theoods. thg Mother—tlie old gods of the district; 

though we have as yet no record of Men so far north, compounds 
of his name are unusually common and varied in the Cyzicus 
neighbourhood ; thus we find Menodorus, Menodotus, Menias, 
Menophanes, Menophantus, Menophilus, Menicetes*, Menothea* 
Menothemis^ while the old form Manes occurs in the earliest 
Cyzicene inscription* and ^ain in a Hadrianic list^ Similarly, 
the corresponding names, Metrodorus, Metrodotus, Metrophanes, 
Metrobius* are extremely common. 

The same applies also to Artemis and Apollo compounds, as 
Artemon, Artemas, Artemus, Artemisius, Artemidorus (Mendas, 
for Bendas, occurs once'), and Apollonius, Apollonias, Apollo- 
dorus, Apollodotus, Apollophanes, Apollonides^ 

Demetrius, Epaphroditus, and derivatives of Athena, Poseidon, 
Hermes and Dionysus occur frequently here as everywhere. 
Bacchius is a favourite name and Euius occurs in il. 6. 

Of the Egyptian cults we find traces in Serapion, Serapiacus®, 
Isidorus^, Isarchus“. 

* IV. 34, etc. * V. • V. 404. * I. i. 

* II. 4, cf. also IV. 58, C./.A. XI. 1, 983. • IV. 5$ a. ' vi. 34. 

® Smintbia from the common epithet of ApoUo in the Troad, v. 43. 

* II. 17. 11.4,9. “IV. 43. 
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Of Rivtrf. 


Pert>m«at. 


Roman. 


Of river-names Aesepus*, Embiius*, Rhyndacus* and Sagarius* 
occur once each, Maeandrius is cunously more 
common* while Potamon and Potamantus are 
common and characteristic. 

We may refer to the Pergamene period, the common Attalus, 
the rare Attales* and Eumene.s, as also the ex¬ 
cessively common Asclepiades, with the other 
Asclepiad names, Asclas^ Asclepas, Asclepiacus, Asclepias, 
Asclepiodorus, Asclepiodotus, and Telesphorus*, Tclesphorion* 

Other common and characteristic Greek names are Adiman- 
tus, Hestiaeus, Midias, Perigenes, Zopyrus and 
Zotichus. Of Roman names it is interesting to 
remark Mucius in a pre-imperial inscription^ and Pescennius in 
IV. 21. 

The Imperial family-names lulius, Claudius, Aelius, and most 
of all, after the extension of the franchise, Aurelius, are naturally 
common, Flavius comparatively rare. 

In Phrygia, Professor Ramsay has remarked on the frequency 
of Epic names, partly perhaps owing to the number 
of slaves and freedmen. The same holds good for 
the Cyzicus district, not only in Imperial times, but as early 
at least as the fourth century B.C. 

The following names occur:— 


Epic. 


Achilles, ill. 17 
Adrastus, ll. 5 
Aeneas, iv. 76 
Aeolus, L 13 

Aesepus (c£ JHati y\. 21), i. 1 
Alexander (passim) 
Amphitryon, ll. l 
Andigone (sir), v. 20 
Andromache, v. 16 
Antiope, V. 27 
Apsynus, v. 34 
Anus, V. 43 » 44 
Augc, V. 181 


CalHsto, V. 71 
Cbrysothymis {su\ V. 24 
Codnis, V. 80 
Cretheus, v. 86 
Cyzicus, II. 9 
Oanaus, v. 93 
Daj^nis, v. 94 
Dardanus, 11. 12 
Eteoneus, i. 24 
Euneos, i. 6, Ill. 26 
Euphiosyne, V.+13 
Glaucus, n. 8, IIL 10 
Helena, v. 15; 


* !. I. 

* VI. 30. 

' «v. 77 - 


• V. 103. 

• 1.1. etc. 

• It. 5, etc. 


• C./w 4 . m. 3. 3J05. 

• II. 5. 

• 11. 5. J* 


11. 4b. 
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Helenus, II. 4 
Hylas, II. 6 
Idomeneus, v. 31 
Jason, IV. $6 A, Vl. 44 
Linus, V. 172 

Meleager, ill. 33, iv. 31, 32, 89, 
V. 187 

Memnon, iv. 4 

Menelaus, i. 8, 11. i 7 > m* 10; cf. 
V, 195 A. 

Menestheus, i. 8, 11. 5, iv. 51 
Miletus, II. 12, V. 186 
Minos, II. 6 
Narcissus, ll. $ 


Nestor, in. 35 

Olympus, II. 8, v. 129, iv. 79 
Orestes, iv. 64 
Parthenopaeus, v. 103 
Pelops, II. 10 
Perseus, ll. $ 

Phoenix, i. 23, il. 8, iv. 76 
Phrixus, IV. 29 
Polyeidos, iv. 70 
Polymedon, li. 6 
Telephus, ll. 8 
Teucer, 1. 21; c£ Suidas s.v. 
Theseus, ll. 4, 8, tv. 22 
Tlepolemus, v. 63 


Non-Greck names are comparatively rare: the common 
Phrygian Tatas, Tata, and its derivative Tatias occur 
Barbarous. cach’: thc wofd IS probably contained in the 

ethnic Tadocomites® and we may also connect with it the Zeus- 
Titias of Dindymon, whom we know better as Attis or Attes. 
A simple root ta- meaning “fatlier” probably forms the base 
of all. A root pa- with similar meaning reduplicates to Papas, 
a Bithynian name of Zeus Attis*, and forms the name Papias*, 
of which Apphias* is another form (cf. Attis, Attes, and Titias, 
Tatias*), while Ammias, Ammia, Ammion* are similarly derived 
(through Ammas, a name of Cybcle quoted by Hesychius) from 
thc simple root ma-. So that these names fall also under the 
category of derivatives from divine names. 

Daos* is also a Phrygian name, signifying a wolf*. It is very 
common further south, and is used as an epithet of a native god 
(cf. Apollo Lycius) in Ramsay's inscr. 468. Nana” was the 
name of thc daughter of Sangarius, who gave birth to Attis”. 

* V. + 31, «I, lOI. • IV. 50. 

* Arr. frag. 30, cf. Hdt. iv. 59, Zeus Papseus in Scythia. 

< II. 5, V. 10+, V. ‘v. J04, etc. Cf. Apphion, V. 191. 

• Attains and Papylus (v. + 3*) are perhaps diminutive forms, cf. Rams.iy, P^ryg., 

I. 38s. 

* v. 7, 13, r04, Ammlane, v. as. 

• V. 105, Foreign Inscr., Miletus a, cf. Deoa, v. 51 ; Amma, v. 155. (Mamas is 
another form corresponding exactly to Papas.) 

• Suidas, S.v. "v.au. 

“ Amob. odV‘ Cetti., v. 6 . 
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A few native names recall the Thracian element in the 
population e.gf.: Rhymetalces\ Doedalses*, Aulouzelmeus’ and 
possibly Zela^: Mamouges* has affinities further south* and 
with Scopanes’ Mordtmann connects the Armenian (? Turkish) 
Tchoban (shepherd). 

Other Non-Greek names are Theibas*, Bocedes*(?), Bospon", 
Katomarus”, Akatyllis Algoumis“ Medite”. Manes and Embilus 
we have mentioned above. 

It will be noticed that many of the barbarous names belong 
to persons who possessed a Greek name as well, and who for the 
most part required a second name to distinguish them from their 
fathers**: thus we find 


1. Gretk tvid native mime. 

Eutychioo( li.), 

qui et 

Mamouges (tl. 7}. 

Perigenes (li-X 

qui et 

Scopanes (ll. 5). 

Epaphroditus (iiX 

qui et 

Thcibas (11. 9). 

Zela (n.), 

qui et 

Zoilus (n. iiX 

?A]gounii$, 

qui et 

S. 

2. 

Both luimes Greek, 

Onesiraus (il.), 

qui et 

Telesphorus (il. 5). 

Artemon (il.), 

qui et 

Scymnus? (v. 48). 

Asclepiades (n.X 

qui et 

Hieronices (v. 173). 

Cl. Eumenes 

qui et 

Moschus (I. 

Epinicius, 

qui et 

Cynas (Eusebius, OL 346). 

Nympheros, 

qui et 

Nicanor (v. ssi). 

3. Greek and Latin natnee. 

Gaius (11.), 

qui et 

Fistus (ill. 38). 

Hennas, 

qui et 

Mercurius (vi. 33}. 

Q. Laenas, 

qui et 

Lysimachus (v. 163X 

Unio, 

qui et 

Dionysius (v. 107X 


* n. 7. 

* III. *5. The name occoi* further South in the forms Na, Nona, Ena, Anna 
(Ramsay, Pktyg. Imtr., 184, 97, 91, 175). Cf. Stralw, 563; Photius, aag; UBai. 
178a, all of which are Bithyniao. 

* IV. 44. Cf. Dumont, p. 545, for many similar namei. 

* II. n. Kotes (if my reading is correct) in VI. II. Diliporis in v. 194A, UMdr. 

* II. 8. • Cf. P.A^. iiL 17J, f n, 5. ® II. JO. 


’ V. 17.V 

*♦ I. II, cf. Bospes, V. 155. « V. 169. 

” «>• « V. 498. 

»♦ Ramsay diKosses theae double names in Phrygia i^ 637. 
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Dionysti, qui el Paterion (v. aiq)'. 

P. Aelius cognomine 

Sosias, qui et Crissimus* (11. 6). 

The only mention of the mother’s name is in IL 7 (Apollonius 
Prepusae^). 

* The rare name Paterion sii^ests that it was a translation of Paptas. 

* n. Af\(«c 6 iwUXify Suirlaf, 6 Kplaviii-ot : irUXi/v is> aecording to Ramsay, 

p. 400, a mark of Christianity: though the inscr. is a public list, the name U 

suspicious, cf. Kplvi/iot iitt 4 pa in a Christian inscr. (Ramsay, 353-4). 

[We may here notice that the name 'Afiipifu>ot (suspected as Christian by Ramsay 
ad inscr. 465-^) occurs in our inscr. ii. 17. (See also foreign inscr. Heraclea^ n.)J 

a a.v. si4(?). 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Cyzicus, as we have seen, was normally 
democratic, or perhaps more truly plutocratic, and only by ex¬ 
ception, as during the Spartan supremacy, oligarchic. Tyrannis 
was a phase in every Greek state normally forming the transition 
from oligarchy to democracy, but occasionally due also to the 
bitterness of Greek factions, no less than to the lust of power 
in Individuals. Our earliest record (late sixth century)^ is of 
democracy. 

Legislation was carried on by the national assembly aided 
Beuie: byits committee the Boule: the nation was divided 

Tribet. purposes of govemmcnt into six tribes, of which 

four are the Ionian Argadeis, Hopletes, Aegicoreis and Geleontes; 
the other two, Ocnopes and Boreis, are known also at Miletus the 
mother city of Cyzicus*. 

To these six tribes were added in early Imperial times, two 
new ones called Juleis and Sebasteis, probably composed of the 
resident aliens who had been attracted during the republican 
period on account of the commercial prosperity of the city. 

Over the tribes presided the phylarchs: in late times, when 
ornamental titles were much sought after, it is not 

Phylftrcb*. , /» . ” 1 1 . 

unusual to nnd more than one phylarch to each 
tribe in the prytany lists. Boeckh suggests that there were 

* Michel. 534 (i. L). 

* Sitr. Btri. Ahad. 1904, XlX. ; both B&pta and Ofrvret somved as subdivisions 
of tbe tribes at Ephesus. BJf. Inter. CCCCLVIII., ccccLXXL, DLXXvni., ccccLXi., 
DLXXVni. 
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normally tliree, one for each tn'ttys, but tin's was evidently not 
the case in the third century U.c.*, when six only are enumerated, 
and another inscription* is some evidence for the singfle acting 
official in the Antonine period. The honorary title was probably 
retained by ex-phylarchs. We have, moreover, no record of 
tnttyes at Cyzicus, beyond the occurrence of the 
obscure which has been supposed to signify 

“of the middle trittys.” The corresponding terms for the first 
and third trittyes do not, however, occur, and in C.I.G. 3657 
may perhaps be explained by the opening clause itrel 
*Apl<rrapSp 6 ^ ^trfaiv —i.e. the originator did not propose his 
motion in person, but employed a “middle-man^” 

The association of phylarchs and strategi in IV. 56 and I. 21 
(the wall inscription) where each body has its president, shews 
that the phylarchs had general duties, outside the registration 
and organisation of the tribes. 


A comparison with the formulae in vi. 13 and C./.G. 2981 
Archoates (Apolloiiia ad Rh.), where again two officials are 
mentioned as representatives of the op^ovres, 
suggests that the boards of phylarchs and strategi together 
were designated by the general term. 

The Boule sat in the Bouleuterion* (in which was kept 
Boul«u- the anchor stone of the Argonauts*) and appointed 
its clerk, whose name is fairly regularly cited in 
the preambles of public documents. 

The monthly inner council or Prytanis' of the Boule was 


Pryuneu composcd of (probably fifty) members of each tribe 
in succession*. They sat in the Prytaneum, a 
building constructed, Pliny tells us®, without iron nails, evidently 
for superstitious reasons**, where also the public dinner was 
given to those who had deserved well of the state”. By a later 


*iv. 76. » II. 18. *1.8,13,14. 

* I. 13. Cf. aUo Dili. 365, itSriyt)9att4ptiv tQp ipx^i'ruy riwvuu, 

AfeXw iirl cirei'. 

• Arlttid. Or. Siu. v. (i. 538 Dind.). 

• Plin. xxxvi. *3. 

^ Conjpare 11. (lists) in the catalogue of inscriptions. 

* 1. 3, cf. I. 9. * XXXVI. 13. Cf- the /Vw SiMieiHS. 

» Liv. XLI. so. 
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arrangement*, this committee was composed of fifty members 
chosen from pairs of tribes in rotation: this plan evidently 
dates after the formation of the two new tribes, and was devised 
to give an equal number of months in the year to each tribe, 
which would of course have been impossible with eight tribes 
serving alternately: the members were presumably, as the 
division between the two tribes is generally unequal, chosen 
from the candidates of those tribes taken tc^ether, cither by 
lot, or possibly in proportion to the strength of the tribes con¬ 
cerned. The pairs are (i) Boreis and Aegicorcis, (2) Aigadeis and 
Geleontes, (3) Oenopes and Hopletes, (4) Sebasteis and Juleis. 

The president of the prytany as a whole is called pry- 
tanarches, the daily president as at Athens epistates*. 

In a second month of office the ex-pryUnis presided over 
the Kd\Xiov, which we have identified with the 
precinct of the Eleusinian goddesses. The 
at Athens is described as a law court*, which was also ap¬ 
parently a precinct*, like the court called re/tevo? MtjrioxovK 
The Cyziccne /criWw*' may have united both religious and 
juridical functions: the intimate connection of religion and 
justice especially in cases of homicide and perjury is obvious. 
At Athens homicide was investigated before the Basileus and 
Offleov, and “ Basileus," and occasionally 
figures among the titles of the prytanies in the Cyzicene lists. 

The prytanarch remained as president of the «aXXtdSovT6?, 
with the title of calliarch r»r KaWlov. 

Piyunarcb. latter title is always the one quoted in the 

lists of prytanies. 

The Cyziccne calendar is not yet fully known, but the 
months may be disposed with tolerable certainty 
(uieacUr. following ordcr': 

> We have no record eaiiier than liAdriaa, and the Aegicoreu serve alone on a 
stele of that date, li. 5. 

* I. 3. Cf. 1. * Bekk., Atteed. 1.170. * Ib. I. 471. 

* Ib. t. 309. Cf. P»U. viii. tsi, where it ia called ri Mvrixcv KdXXtov and the 

name derived from its architect M^rtxor- * n. 6. 

* See W. Kersten, Ik Cyzieo qwustt. e^grapk. Halle dissert. 1886. See also 

Ahrens Mus., xvii. 335). Lolling {Atk. MUtk.\ xiii. 307. Clodios Fasti 

lonici, Halle dissert t88s. 
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Cytieeiu. 


Attic. 

I. 

(Boedromion)^ 

1. 

Boedromion 

2 . 

Cyanepsion, II. 2 

3. 

Pyanepsion 

3 ' 

Apatureon, ll. i 

3 - 

Maemacterion 

4. 

Poseideon^, 11. 8 , etc. 

4 * 

Poseideon 

5 - 

Lenaeon, ii. 8 , etc. 

5 * 

Gamelion 

6 . 

Anthesterion^ ii. 8 , etc. 

6 . 

Anthesterion 

7. 

Artemision, i. 5 

7. 

Elaphebolion 

8. 

Taureon, 1. 5 

8. 

Munychion 

9 - 

Thargelion, ll. 4 

9 - 

Thargelion 

la 

Calamaeon, ir. 3 

la 

Scirophorion 

If. 

Panemus, li. 3 

If. 

Hecatombaeon 

13 . 

(Cronion) 

12. 

Metageitnion 


The bracketed month-names do not occur in the Cyzicene 
records. Inscriptions vouch for the sequences (i) Poseidon— 
Lenaeon—Anthcsterion: (2) Artcmision—Taureon : (3) Cala- 
maeon—Panemus, while the Samian Calendar^ vouches for 
the sequence of (4) Panemus and Cronion, though Cronion is 
originally equivalent to Attic Hecatombaeon*. 

Three months of the Zeleian Calendar—Acatallus, Heraeus 
and Cecyposius (?)—are mentioned in i. 16. 

Subsequent evidence has shewn that, contrary to Boeckh’s 
supposition, the order in which the tribes served was not regular: 
thus the prytaneis for Calamaeon in II. 3 are Aegicoreis and 
Geleontes, in ll. 5 Hopletes (and Oenopes?). We may, there¬ 
fore, suppose that precedence was assigned them by lot, certainly 
till the new arrangement was introduced by which two tribes 
shared each piytanis. Before this arrangement it may have 
been felt inconvenient that, with eight tribes and twelve months, 
each tribe did not serve an equal number of terms in the year. 
By the new arrangement each of the four pairs would serve 

* Boedromion occurs at Olbta, a colony of Miletus, where all known months (viz. 
Anthcsterion, Apetureon, Kalamaeon, Lenaeon, Panemus) coincide with the 
Cyzicene (see Latyscliev, /werr. Or. St/t. Jtfarit Etucini, i.). Taureon in Herondsu 
VII. 86. 

* I. 16. 

* Anthesterion is known also at Apollonio, v. 133? 

* Ahrens, /oc. eit. 39$^ 

* With r^rd to the subdivision of the months, the tripartite scheme (cf. 

Inscr. I. 8, 9, dwfovTM r. 10) seems to have been given up in Imperial times in favour 
of the simpler system of our own day (cf. I. 13, 6a/»7ijXjw»-o» (f : i. 14, Aijwuwvw f). 
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thrice. The date of the change falls between Hadrian and 
Caracalla (i.e. within the period of the first Neocorate). 

No era is mentioned on any monument of known Cyzicene 
provenance: records are dated by the hipparch. 

The Sullan era was used at Apollonia^ and 
apparently also in the Kebsud district. The Bithynian era(?) 
of the “Nicaean” stelae* may be compared with that of the 
similar stele from Triglia*. 

The Gerousia is mentioned only twice, both times in funeral 
inscriptions*; this is negative evidence in favour of 
' Ramsay’s idea* that it was merely a social club, 
analogous to that of the Neoi, and quite devoid of political 
significance. 

The eponymous magistrate at Cyzicus was in early times, as 
at Athens, called apxo>v. Our earliest inscription 
Archoa. (sixth ccntury*) B.C. does not mention the title, 
the heading being simply MatauSpicu, but an early fourth 
century inscription* is prefaced by the words e-irl *Eipfju>Sc!>pou 
&PX0V70<{ 4y Kv^^, while our earliest eponymous hipparch 
occurs in the wall inscription* dated by Perrot about the middle 
of the fourth century. 

The importance of the Hipparch’s office must have grown up 
at the time of the Cyzicene conquest of the main- 
Hipparch. which wc havc unfortunately no details) 

and perhaps implies a system of mounted gtiidantterit*. From 
this period onwards we have uniformly hipparchs (the title is 
sometimes omitted; but between dates which presuppose a 
hipparch), while the title ardion seems to be used in its more 
general sense, as for instance in the preambles of i. 2, 13, 15 
and in the common use of apx<av in the prytany lists, where 
Tov KofOdov is to be supplied. The strategi especially are 


* jii. 3. Cf. V. 337. Set Ramsay. 

* HI. 30 A, 3S A. ’ IV. 4. 

* V. 344 (fine payable to ytpovffla). Cf. v. 366 

* C. Phryg., L ii. 438 ff. • I. l. ^ 11. 30. • I. 31 . 

* Not only for the general security of the country, but for the protection of the 
tnule-routes. The Ilian decree shews that native troops were posted at Foemanenum 
even in Roman republican times. See Ramsay, Phrygia L 1. 358 IT. on the 
^vXoKirw. 
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alluded to under the more general word archon, while the 
plural archontes, as we have suggested above, may include 
also the board of Phylarchs. 

The list of known hipparchs is arranged in roughly chrono¬ 
logical order, but hardly one can be dated with certainty: the 
formula iinrdpx^to seems generally earlier than iirirap- 
Xovvro^i, the usual form in imperial inscriptions, though both 
occur together in 1. 11 and sporadically as late 

as Caligula. The office seems to have become in the Roman 
period almost purely honorary: it was held by Poseidon as 
early as the third century B.C., and under the Antonines it is 
duplicated, and bestowed on a woman or even two women. 
vnia«e The ultimate responsibility of the hipparch for the 
government, government of the whole territory of Cyzicus in 
republican times is shewn by the occurrence of his name on 
several inscriptions obviously from the villages ‘ and one from 
the islands’ The country districts were divided into boroughs’ 
each governed by a magistrate called hionerj’njt:, aided by a staff 
consisting of a clerk, five diaconi, and a cellarer. Directly under 
the diocetes were probably the ■jrp<wTo/ca)/ti;Tai* or village head¬ 
men of his district. The which are distinct from the 

may be compared to the modern na/tie^ the diocetes and 
protocometes being perhaps equivalent to the kaintakam and 
the village mjtktar respectively. 

The great difference between the hipparch and the strategus 
(who in other countries, e.g. Acarnania, Aetolia, 

Strategus. , , .-t-v. . . 

takes precedence of him) is that the authority of 
the latter does not extend outside the city limits. The hipparch 
is mentioned before and apart from the strategi in 1. 21, iv. 76, 
II. 20; in the latter case the normal five strategi with their 
co-opted colleague, probably an extraordinary member of the 
board, are all given their full title of strategi 7ro\«a>9 in I. 14, 
the similar title of strategus Kwrd troXiv is given to one man, 
probably the senior. 

1 Inscr. IV. 4, 93, 8), 88. ’11. 14. ’ cf. Sur. 619, Inscr. iv. 4, ij. 

* V. 1*7. The word is discusted at some length in J. ff. S., xxn. 359, in con¬ 
nection with a possibly Christian inscription mentioning a female jnUorot. 

’ Cf. especially V. a6 A. 
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In accordance with their limited sphere of influence we find 
the senior strata* placing their names on the coinage, except 
in a single instance. These names are added not for dating 
purposes^ the primary use of a hipparch’s name, but as a 
guarantee of the coin. So in the coinage of mediaeval Europe 
the moneyeris name or mark appears many hundreds of years 
before the date. 

The nauarch’, mentioned only in Inscr. IV. 40, was probably 
a yearly magistrate, if we may judge by Abydos, 
N«u*reh. \vhere he was eponymous*. The nesiarch men¬ 
tioned in Inscr. I. 5, though a Cyzicene, must be referred to 
the confederacy of the Cyclades*. 

An imperial accountant* (Xo7«rT^9) of Cyzicus, M. Ulpius 
Carminius Claudianus, is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Aphrodisias*. where he had served in many 
capacities; Cyzicus in her turn provided an ac¬ 
countant for Ilion, with wWch city she seems to have been on 
good terms since the Mithradatic war^ in A. Claudius Caecina 
Pausanias* who had served as strat^^s in his native city*, 
probably under Antoninus**, and was there honoured with the 
dedication of a statue by his clerk {irpar/tLarwr^^) Metrodorus". 
Ti. Claudius Severus (another strategus of Cyzicus? but ap¬ 
parently a Galatian by birth) was sent as an accountant to 
Bithynia": all three cases conform to Ramsay's rule that 
imperial accountants serve in the second century outside their 
native cities. 


Imperial 

ofBcUle. 

Lofiates. 


* Rtrategi and archoctes are identical on coins. Cf. B. M. Cat. : Ljrdia preface 

C. I. and Le Bas W. 1044 erpanry/at hip Ti^pdrav a' Imhoof, A 7 . M,, 

p. 69, 30, M rpoirdoewt ?). 

* tv. 40. * CJ.G. 1160. 

* See xvnt., 1894, p. 400 ff. 

* Cf. Marquardt, StaatntrwaUtmg, 1. t 6 i, eaS. Ramsajr, Pkryfia, i. il. 369. 

* CJ.G. 178a. 

* Cf. the apparition of Athena, the fCyaoene?) troops sent from Poemonenum, 
and the honorary decree. C.I.G. 3598aDi^r. p. 465, sy. 

* Arth. Z*it. 187s, 37 Ilawarfaj' appears as AION, which, being corroborated by 
Dorpf. (x. 588), is perhaps an engraver’s error. 

* I. 44. 

^ Miono. iSowB. M. 416? 

“ C.I.G. 4033. 4034. 


« C.r.G. 3680. 
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Civic 

offtetals. 


Architect*. 


An imperial procurator {iirirpoiTo^) was stationed at Apol- 
lonia\ possibly to collect the harbour dues of that 

PfOCur«tor. - , 

port for the nscus*. 

Of civic officials, we have noticed the strategus of the city, 
Civic who took probably a general responsibility for the 

oaetai*. Government within the municipal boundaries ex¬ 
tending to the coinage and including the police. 

Three architects, according to Strabo*, were regularly 
, appointed during the republican period for the 

Architect*. . , ...... * 

supervision of the public buildings and the engines 
of war: it may have been one of these official architects who 
was sent (^ve/ca P€o>irotta<; ?) on the embassy to Samo- 
thracc*. 

An extraordinary official of the same character was the 
who was appointed when the city walls were being 
built in the fourth century. He was entrusted with the general 
supervision of the work, which was carried out by contract, each 
contractor undertaking a definite portion. The position of the 
architect in charge of Tryphaena’s harbour works* seems to have 
been similar: he was certainly appointed for the purpose. It 
may be that the permanent architects formed a Board of Public 
Works, reporting on dilapidations, and deciding what measures 
should be taken. 

A vtayiTOio^ ^e^aciSiv'’ must have held temporary office 
only. 

Over the food supply—Strabo* mentions the public granaries, 
which did the city good service during the Mithra- 

Sltopbylax. , . .. j . 

datic siege—presided the sitophylakes*: over the 
r^ulation of the market—a market of men** is mentioned 
Ajoranomi bcsidcs that built or enlarged by Tryphaena”—the 
steph*ne- agoranomi, who are associated with the stephane- 
**''"*^' phori (religious officials as appears from I. 2 (^)) for 

the maintenance of public order in Inscr. I. 14 . 


SItopbylax. 


* C./.G. 4 ^ 1 . 
» 57«- 

* 1. It. 

» nr. 49- 
*• r. 8 . 


* Cf. XIX. 47 . 

* CJ-G. 3158, but the reading is uncertain. 

« IV. 68. 

* Dumont Inscr., Thmce, 378, 64a, ll. 17. 


H. 


17 
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The limenarch’ had presumably charge of the customs 
and of the port in general, while finance was 
in the hands of the tamias* (treasurer) and Uapc- 
T«pe.ite.. (banker). 

Trade guilds known at Cyzicus are:— 

(1) The harbour porters (v. 182); 

(2) The weigh-house porters (v. 422); 

(3) The fishers (V. 100); 

(4) The fullers (v. 140); 

while a guild of oil sellers may perhaps be inferred from the 
Hermes Eleopoles of iv. 75. 

A company of merchants including two directors {apxojvai), 
two financial managers (^i toO ’xp^fAarurfiov), eleven share¬ 
holders (>t€Totxot). and two travellers {hrayanoX) is mentioned 
in a stele of republican date dedicated to their patron gods, 
Poseidon and Aphrodite Pontia*. 

Another hierarchy of officials—the Education Department 
of a Greek state—dealt with the gymnasia and 


0ymna»u. institutions conncctcd with the athletic 

games. Cyzicene visitors appear at most of the famous athletic 
contests of antiquity. At Olympia they won the stadium at 
the one hundred and twenty-seventh, one hundred and fifty- 
ninth, one hundred and sixtieth and two hundred and forty-sixth 
celebrations*, and a successful boxer carried off the prize at tlie 
Olympia, Nemea and Isthmia*: the city’s representatives appear 
also at Thespiae, Orchomenus and Delphi. 

Their training began in their childhood under the paedo- 
nomus’. The education of the ephebi seems to 
have been in particularly good repute, for Tcucer 
Ephtbi. Cyzicus made it the subject of a book*: this 

may in part account for the choice of Cyzicus as a place of 
education for several youthful princes. 

The ephebi were placed in charge of an cphebarch* and 


* III. 36. 

* IV. 85. 

* Eusebins, cf. Paas. vi. 137. 
» 1.13, cf. 1.10. 

* I. 19. II. 17 * 


*1.5. 

* IV. 70. 

» Pau». VI. 4, 6, cf. also v. n, 3. 

* Saidas, a.v. Tnuep^. 
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hypephebarch*, who were assisted in their duties by a monitor 
(SiotKrjrijity chosen from the number of the ephebi. 

Of the Neoi, who were probably superintended by the 
N«>i. gymnasiarch> and xystarch^ we have a quaint 

record in the curious series of inscriptions" com¬ 
memorating various pairs of youths who had completed their 
course; the device is uniformly a pair of human feet on which 
the names of the departing scholars are engraved, with the 
formula rav ava-rartav* xal dSe\<f>mv fUfiviicree iir ayatfp 0/ 
V60L These are of course not official monuments, but partake 
of the nature of Graffiti. 

The S.C. de Corpore Neon' alludes to the social side of 
the organisation* for which the Jus coeundi was necessary: the 
Neoi formed a club for younger men as the Gerousia for their 
elders. 

Beyond the officials mentioned above we know of the 
Coucreue. ^^^stcncc of a pancgyriarch (perhaps also of an 
agonothetes)* and of colacretae; the functions of 
the latter are unknown, but they are connected with the games 
of Philetaerus in n. 19, the sole mention of the office. At 
Athens their original religious duties became financial. 

The games with which these officers are connected are 
Camel intimately bound up not only with the religion 
and education of the Greek states, but also with 
the politics. The gp-eat festivals of the republican period, 
especially of course the Olympia, were one of the few Pan- 
hellenic influences to counteract the narrowness of city and 
party patriotism. 

A yearly gathering of some sort**, accompanied naturally by 
a fair, was a usual feature even in small local cults; it survives 
in the panegyris still held at the smallest Greek churches on 
their saints’ days: games and dramatic contests of a rude sort 
were almost universal. 

It is obvious that the Romans (perhaps using the example 
of the Attalids before them) did all in their power to make 

* II. 17. * II. 17. * 1.10. * III. 43. • Sw VI. 39 > 36 . 

* Cf. Dumont, 397, 14 z, 10. ' 1. lo. * Cf. Kamsay, Pkryg. i. 

“ in. 40. ** III. 38 A, cf. IV. 13. 


17—3 
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these gatherings the rallying point of the philo-Roman policy 
from the commencement of their rule in Asia. To the temples 
of Apollonius and the games of Philctaerus succeed the Muciea*, 
in honour of Mucius Scaevola, the organiser of the province, 
which are celebrated, certainly at Peigamon, that old focus of 
the philo-Roman idea, in connection with the religious games 
of Asklcpios Soter. With the Muciea, as the Manyas inscrip¬ 
tion shews, was associated the common council of Asia. 

Such an assembly evidently made for the levelling of local 
prejudices and the cultivation of the imperial ideal. At Cyzicus, 
while it was still a free city, a similar bond certainly existed, 
after the si^e of Mithradates, in the Lucullea. In liberius’ 
reign we find the Panathenaea in honour of Athena, Livia, and 
Tiberius joined with a free market for the popularising of the 
cult, Gains probably freakishly institutes the games of Drusilla, 
while the culminating point of the continuous Roman policy is 
the participation of Cyzicus in the great games called Hadriana 
Olympia*, inaugurated in 139’ and comprising not only athletic 
but musical and poetic and dramatic contests, and attracting 
competitors from all parts of Asia. With these games are 
connected the Temple of Hadrian and probably the market¬ 
place paved by him in its neighbourhood. In virtue of this temple 
Cyzicus is admitted to the ranks of the Neocorate cities of Asia, 
their common imperial cultus and their common council. The 
Olympia were continued at least as late as Gallienus^ 

With the Ncocorate cities Cyzicus takes her turn in the 
celebration of the Pan-Asiatic games, which are marked by the 
designation xotvou 'KcUk, and were evidently celebrated on a 
more lavish scale than the ordinary Olympia. On these occasions 
also Cyzicus b^ame the seat of the Council My own opinion 
^ also that the “high priest of Asia in Cyzicus*” took in these 
years the style of Asiarch. 

* I. 19, cf. f, 10. It U curious that both inscriptious are firom Eski Manyas, 
where there is still a great yearly gathering. Can Poemanenom {with its Asclepius 
temple) have been a pre>imperial centre, Cyaicus as a free city not being available? 

• For records of these and other Cyskene games see index “Games and 
Festivals" after iv. in the Caudogue tf initriptiem. 

» See Boeckh ad C.l.G. 3674. * Cf. Inv. CM WMJ. 715. » ir. 4, 8. 
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Much has been written on the question of the Asiarchate, its 

Atiarch and relation to the high priesthood of Asia and to the 

ArchiercuB. Common Council, and much of the evidence used 
is so equivocal that it is used by all parties for their own 
purposes. Doctor Brandis’, so far from allowing the identity 
of the Asiarchate and high priesthood, considers that the 
Asiarchs had no religious duties, and were simply deputies of 
the various cities who took part in the Council. But the two 
offices have evidently much in common. Thus wealth is in¬ 
sisted on as a necessary qualification both for the asiarchate® 
and for the high priesthood*, and as the asiarch in III. 22 and 
elsewhere exhibits gladiators, so does the high priest in CI.G. 
3942. Dio Chrysostom* evidently identifies the two offices. 
Modestinus* counts the Asiarchate among the national priest¬ 
hoods. 

The title of “ highpriest of Asia, of the temple in Cyzicus " 
is again exactly paralleled by the expression ** asiarch of the 
temples in Ephesus” which is against any theory depriving the 
asiarch of religious functions. 

The contentions (i) that more than one Asiarch might exist 
in the same city at the same time, and (2) that Asiarchs held 
civil magistracies contemporaneously", are both met by the 
assumption that all who had been Asiarchs retained the 
honorary title, which, if we bear in mind the Asiatic love of 
titles, is an easy assumption*. The Cyzicene inscription III. 27 
shews that the wife of the Asiarch only retained her title of 
high priestess: she is of course, in Cyzicus, high priestess of 
Asia, if her husband is Asiarch. I suppose, then, that Asiardi 
was the older title, since Asiarchs had existed at the time of 
the Muciea, before the development of the imperial cult and 
the high priests of Asia : that one Asiarch was elected yearly: 

’ In Pauly, /ieal'BHty<hpSdU., where oU available evidence is collected. 

* Str. 649. • Plrilostr. VU. 1.11. a. 

" Ortttio Ctl. XXXV. 66 R. rovr rdv Toi>t 

iitwviiiom Tu» iio •fyrtlpw (a’AtfwipXM). 

* In D^/ xxvii. 1, 6. 

* Cf. the list of Strata a coin in Imboof, Af.G-t 41^ (’jS)> 'Aoiipxov, xai rijt 
irarpliM (sc. ifiXfpiw), and Ramsay Pkryg. 690. 

* The formula fl of course refers to an actual second term of office. 
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that he was specially chosen for his wealth, which would enable 
him to fulfil his part with credit in the provision of games on 
a sumptuous scale: that, as high priest of the imperial cultus 
and oiganiscr of the games and festival, he served for one year 
in whatever city was chosen for the meeting of the kowov — 
very frequently, as Dr Brandis observes, a foreign city*: that 
after his term he retained the title and the honours pertaining: 
further, that in later times the distinction between the offices 
was not always strictly observed. 

* This again applies in many coses to the high*priest ofAsto. 
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Class I. Decrees and other Public Records. 

Class II. Official Lists. 

Class III. Honorary Inscriptions. 

Class IV. Votive and Religious Inscriptions. 

Class V. .Sepulchral Inscriptions. 

Class VI. Miscellanea (landmarks, inscriptions from arehitccturc,^r/jj??*' 
from gymnasia, small objects, etc.). 

Supplement: Foreign Inscriptions relating to Cyiicus and Cyricenes. 

Indices of (i) Provenance, (a) Latin and bilingual inscriptions, (3) metrical 
inscriptions, (4) suggested new readings, (5) Cyricene games and 
festivals, (6) foreign states and citizens, and (7) foreign games 
mentioned in Cyzicene inscriptions. 


Class I. Decrees and other Public Records. 

1. Decree of Proxeny granted to Medices and the heirs of Aesepus, 

VI. cent. B.C.: the original text (rt) is written boustrofihtdon and is 
followed by (<>) a copy of later date, headed ^irl htatavllpiov. Hermes 

XV. 92 (with bibliogr.), Michel 532, Dittenbergcr Syll. 312, Rochl 

XVI. 6, Caucr 488, Bechtel 108. Cyzicits*. 

2. (rt) Decree of Proxeny granted to a citizen of Panticapaeum (iv. cent. B.C) 

and bearing the arms of that city (a head of Pan) in relief above the 
text. Headed, /SouXJ ical ry 817^^ ’Atfijvaiof /irrordrrt, 

ypnfig TS>v,..ip}(6pTiovm (^) The blocW has been used a second lime 
to record an oracle of the Milesian Apollo (cf. JClio v. 299)* 

Mitth. vi. 121 (iX B.C.H. xni. 515, pi. ix., Berl. Sittb, 1887, 122, 
pi. X., Coold 17, Tch. K. Sculp, 114 (Goold 17). Cyztcus. 

3. Fragment of similar decree granted to NN. Zopyri (?) and bearing the 

arms of Cyzicus. J.H,S. xxiv. 38 (62X Ycni Keui». 

* An asterisk after a reference to a publication indicates that the monument in 
question is there illustrated. 

* Now in the courtyard of the ♦iXoXeyuri* SiJXXo7»r at Constantinople. 

* See Vignette: now in the possession of Mr A. E. Henderson. 
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4 . Similar decree, c 390 B.C, with relief of a goal (the arms of Antandrus?): 

headed, "Edo^i/ *Apyn8«ir itrfivravtvtv, &j)ftffTpios Atovwlo 

/w«rrurrt, Of^orior KparvXo iypofijiartvn, Atotfiayr/t iUpvovot tiwtv. 
Syllcgoi UapapT. rov tr' rofiov, 4, Michel 533, NufM. Chron. 1899(1). 
Has Keui. 

5 . Decree thanking the Parians for conferring a crown on the nesiarch 

ApoUodorus, early in. cent. B.C.: beaded *C8ofn> fiov^g cal 

ropyStuKos AiOicXiove rlirtr. C./.G. 3655, Louvrt inserr. 97, 
Marb. 3859, Homolle, Arch. Ini. 45, Michel 534, Wilhelm, Beitrdgty 
318. Cyzicus. 

6. Honorary decree of Rhodes in favour of a Cyzicene embassy, 11. cent. 

RC: headed *Eiri 'ApKrrdfdpov. C.I.G. 3656. Cyzicus. 

7 . Proxeny decree (of Miletupolis)?) in favour of Machaon Asclepiadae 

for his services in the war against Andronicus (c. 130 Rc.): headed, 
rp 3 ovXp «al ry Bcrl. SUsb. 1889, 397 (3^ A.-E. Mitth. 
XV. 6. Ululmd. 

See also Foreign Insert., Brusa. 

8. Honorary decree sanctioning the erection of a statue of Cleidtce priestess 

of Placiane (l. cent RC.); headed, ‘Hyijiriov, *Afyrtfit<n&rot 
rrrpabt tbo^v rp fiovX^ col 'Av^XijiriAitfs A ifv- 

didpov Alyuopnit pitnjs iwi Mtvttrbfvc ftvtp- ^Eird 'Apiarapipis 

<f»}inp k.t.A. C./.G. 3657, Michel 537. Artaki. 

9 . Decree in two portions approving the picture and inscription prepared 

in honour of Cleldice and assigning a site for their erection: 
headed, iwX 11 tic...,paii tj> 3 lpavTot...o<l>iXov tjirtv. Atk. Mitth. vii. 
153, 251, (a) Rev. Arch. N.S. XXXll. 369 (4), {b) Bert. Menatsb. 
t8do, 494, Michel 538. Cyzicus. 

10 . Honorary decree in favour of Demetrius Oeniadae, c 25 RC., Ath. 

Mitth. IX. 28, B.P.W. 1892, 740, cf. J.H.S. xxiii. 89. Eski 
Manyas ^ 

IL Decree providing for settlement of accounts with one Theognetus 
(temp. J. Caesaris): headed, Tavp<«»’op rptrp dwioprotf iir\ 
lwwdpx**i B 6 ^<»Pott fbo^tp Toif iroklrait, AiifnAot ^AfroXXwiov fiirrv. 

C.I.G. 3658. Cyzicus. 

12 . Decree in favour of Antonia Tryphaena in return for her benefactions 

to the city (reign of Tiberius): headed, ’EjtI Umiffaptov, rp 

/SevXp Kfli rm Atifuirpiov rtwip. Syt/egos VII. 23, c£ Vm. 

164. Bert. Monatsb. 1874, i6 (3), Ath. Miitfi vi. 55, B.C.H. vi. 
613, ct ’£^. Apx- 1890,157, Wilhelm, Beitrdge 197. Tcharik Keui*. 

13 . Decree in honour of Tryphaena on the occasion of her visit to the city 

with her three sons (reign of Caligula): headed, ’Ewi Talov Kaiaapot 

\wnapx*tt fu^pht Qapyriki&vot tio^tp t« •Mnjy7<rop4w«» rfiv 

apxi^tp* irarrwi-, ypapfuirtvt jSovX^r AlbXor Al^v pitntt iitl 


* The lower half is now at A. Triada, Paoderma. 
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fin-fv. Berl. Monatsb. 1874, 16 (4), Syllogas locc. dtt., 
Philot. Obresnija 1895, 113, OUtenb«rger Syll^ 365. Tcharik 
Kcui *. 

14 . Decree of similar date regulating the new market of Tryphaena: 

headed, *£irl Eimatov rov O(/M<rr 40 i'(ucror (irTropyctt), Atjt'tuwvor i\ 
Zbo^rv Tff ^ovXj} Kill Ty bfifitpi ’AiroXXiviof &t]HT]rpiov fiZarfs iwl 
OtpurruvaKTos * 7 w€v. Ath. Mittli. XVI. 141, R,E.G. VI. 8, cf. B.S.A. 
XII. 183, Diltenberger Syll.% 366. Cyzicus“. 

For the works of Antonia Tryphaena, cf. also Inscrr. in. 23, iv. 
68,69. 

15 . Fragment of contemporary decree. J.H.S. xxiv. 25 (4). Ulubad. 

16 . Decree (of Zeleia) regulating the administration of public lands after 

expulsion of tyrant (iv. cent B.C.): headed, '£80^ KX«ci>v 

/ir«rritTfi,Ti^KX^s <Iir(v. Ath. Mitth. VI. 229, Bechtel ii3(revisedX 
Dittenberger Syll.^ 154, Michel 530. Sari Keui. 

17 . Decree regulating sale of exiles' property' (similar date): headed, 

"nbo^v Ty Ath. Mitth, IX. 58 (6). Sari Keui. 

18 . Decrees of proxeny, similar date, headings as (16), in favour of (b) 

Nicon of Thurii, (<r) Demophanes of Ephesus, (e) Oleander of Pro- 
connesus and others. Ath. Mitth. ix. 58, (1)—(s), Michel 531, 
Bechtel 114. Sari Keui. 

19 . Honorary decree of the Council of Asia in favour of Herostratus Dor> 

calionis (42 B.C). Rev. Arefu N.S. XXXiv. 106 (3), Ath. Mitth, 
XV. 156, J.ff.S. XVII. 276 (27X Syllogos Uapapr. roS w' r 6 ftov, 64—7. 
Eski Manyas. 

20 . Senatus Consultum de Corpore Neon, c. 150 a.d. Rev. Areh, JViS. 

XXXI. 350, £jfh. Ep. III. 156, C.I.L. in. 7060. Cyxicus. 

21 . Contract for building a tower (c. 350 B.C.X hipparchate of Euphemus 

Leodamantis. Rev. Arch. N.S. xxx. 93, Michel 596, Bechtel iii. 
Cyzicus. 

22 . Contract for building a wall, similar date. J.H.S. xxiv. 39 (63). 

Cyzicus. 

23 . Stele recording gifts of Philetaerus I. to Cyzicus arranged chrono¬ 

logically under hipparchs. J.H.S. XXIi. 193 (3), see 1902, 

302 ff., Dittenberger Or. Cr. Inscrr. 748, Wilhelm, BeitrHge 332. 
Cyzicus. 

24 . Acceptance of a crown by Cl. Eumenes, hipparchate of Cl. Eteoneus, 

B.C.H. XIV. 537 (3), Klio V. 299. Cyzicus. 

25 . Mutilated inscription relating to customs. Ath. Mitth. jx. Ermeni 

Keui. 

26 . Fragment relating to tribal accounts*. Gedeon 16, pi. i. 5. Kouklia. 

27 . Indeterminate fragment. ^i 7 /Ai. xxix. 313. Kebsud. 

^ Said to be near Artaki. 

* Now in the Imperial Museum, Coiutautinople. 
oi AtyiK 6 p<u 6 ^l\oveir... | ...ipi ipyupio rb ibtXevr... \ t}u 
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Class II. Catalogues. 

1 . list of Prylanois for Apaturion, hipparchate of Terenlius Donatos and 

VIbius Amphiciyon (reign of Hadrian?). C./.< 7 . 3661. Cyiicus. 

2 . List of Callicis for Pyanepsion (first Neocorate). C.I.G. 3662. Cyricus. 
a List of Prytaneis for Calamaeon and Callleis for Panemus (first Neo¬ 
corate). C.I.G. 3663. Cyzicus. 

4 . List of Prytaneis for Thargelion, sixth hipparchate of Chacreas (first 

Neocorate). At/t. Mitth. vi. 42 (i). Cyricus. 

5 . Lists of Prytaneis: («) for Calamaeon, seventh hipparchate of Chaereas: 

(i) for Artemision (Callieis for Taureon), hipparchate of Claudia 
Bassa, (r) remains of a list of late republican date. Ath. Mitth. 
VI. 43 (2X PexTOt I. 87 ( 49 )' Cyricus. 

6. List without heading. AiJi. Mitth. XIii. 304. Cyricus. 

7 . Three fragments of similar list Perrot I. 87—8 (5^-2). Cyricus. 

8. List of Prytaneis for Poseideon, eleventh hipparchate of Chaereas (first 

Neocorate). Atk. Mitth. XXVi. 131. Ycni Keui. 

9 . List of Prytaneis for Poseideon, Lenaeon, Anihesterion. C.I.G. 3664. 

Cyricus. 

10 . List (of Pryuneis?), imperial period. XXII. 204 {13). Cy-ricus. 

11 . Similar list .fl.C./f. xiv. 538 (3). Cyricus. 

12 . Similar, used later for illiterate sepulchral inscr. J.H.S. XXIV. 34 {52). 

Peramo. 

12 a. List of names (all Greek). C./.^. 6851. Cyricus^? 

13 . Worn stele with list of Greek dale, hipparchate of Cyano (?). J.H.S. 

xxn. 307. Cyzicus. 

14 . Worn and broken triangular stele with remains of a list by tribes. 

J.H.S. XX ir. 207. Cyzicus. 

15 . Fragment of a list of names’. Gerlach p. 44. Panderma. 

16 . Fragmentary list of names, imperial date. Ath. Mitth. IX. 16 (a). 

Artaki. 

17 . List of Ephebi by tribes, hipparchate of Aur. lulia Menelals*. C.I.G. 

3665. Cyzicus. 

18 . Heading of a list of honorary citizens, hipparchate of lulius Maior. 

J.H.S. xxril. 83 (30). Aidinjik. 

19 . List of Colacretae headed by Gymnasiarch, Ephebarch and Hypephe- 

barch (pre-imperial?). C.I.G. Cyzicus. 

20 . List of Hieromnemones, headed by archon Hennodorus (iv. cent B.C.?). 

B.CJI. XIV. 525. I. Cyricus. 

' Strangford ColL Unknown provenance, but many of the names are duracterUtic 
of CyricBs. 

* AwnwMw^ I AtoeXiit Mere... {'Xturir X( 4 re(r ) *A(T]o\Xo 44 n}[t | 

At... I ’A( 7 B)( 41 d«ct. 

’ Dar^hter of Menelaus the Asiarch, strategus under Alex. Severos. 
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21 . List of officials dated probably by hipparchs. B.C.H. xvii. 530(30). 

Sari Keui. 

22 . List of strategi (?) including the name of G. lulius Ariobarzanes. 

Ath. Mitih. IX. 58 ( 2 ^ Klh V. 293 ff., cf. J.H.S. xxvii. 67 (i4<i). 
Chavoutzi. 

23 . Fragmentary inscription (heading of a list?). C.LG. 3666. Artaki. 

24 . List of priests of the Imperial culms. Gedeon xxvi. 2g{,, 

Marmara. 

25 . Listofnames^ Gedeon 90. Marmara. 

26 . Fragment of list (ii. cent. B.c.?). XXvi. 35 (2). Alexa. 

Class III. Honokarv. 

A. Imperial 

1 . Dedication of triumphal arch by Roman residents and Cyziccnes to 

Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius, a.d. 51. Bcti. Arch. N.S. xxxi. 
100, Epfi. Epig. IV. 53, C.I.L. III. 7061. C>'zicu$. 

2 . Dedication of a statue of Domitian by the nrchons A.D. 84. Le Has 

1069, Btrl. Sitsb. 1889, 365 (1). Aboulliond. 

3 . Dedication to Hadrian, Olympian, Saviour and Founder. Syilogas vii. 

>73(7)- Cyzicus. 

4 . Similar. Rnt. Arch. N.S. XXXII. 369 (3X Cyzicus. 

5 . Similar (on small column). Ath. Mitth. IX. 30 (12). Artaki. 

6. Similar. Perrot 1.98 (59). Mihallitch. 

7 . Similar. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 309, Mendel 402. Melde. 

8. Similar (small base). y./f.A'. xvii. 370 (11). Aboulliond. 

9 . Similar, XXiv. 26 (18), > 4 ///. Aff//A. xxix. 310(3). Aboulliond. 

10 . (Latin) dedication to Hadrian, Olympian, Founder of the Colony. 

Ann. dell' Inst. 1842,151, Le Bas 1750, C./.Z..111.374. Karabogha. 

11 . Similar. B.C.H. xvii. 549 (sec C.I.L. III. 374). Karabogha. 

12 . Dedication to Antoninus. Hamilton 329, Le Bas 1765, R.E.G. III. 68. 

Bigaditch. 

13 . Dedication to Antoninus, Dionysus, and Mystae^. Gedeon 101, pi. ii. 

IT. Prasteio. 

14 . Dedication of Cyzicenes and Roman residents to Tiberius (?)*. Ath. 

Mitth. IX. 30 (ii). Ermeni Keui. 

15 . Dedication of a statue of Augustus by Aristander Eumenis. Ath. 

Mitth. IX. 19 (9), Klio V. 300. Cyzicus. 


* Kepn^<«f Fotot, Ko^tn)X<of Zcinrtipoi/, Ztiyrvpm Zvrtl/wv, A^rcuot Aijcolov IIotXIov, 

Ao4xiM Tavdpov Zm^or xoi viol ai>r9D bkt«ytfovi r^t 
^ Ai>r<M:pdr«pt Kateapi AIXT^ 'Aipia^ifi 'Avrvi’W*^ | Se/9airr«i> | xal 

«((a2) iuvffra((« | Tt. KXai^jtor ‘PoO^ | iyidiixt. 

• Lolling curiously restores Av 49 iik«']» rg ri\ti 'Fiifiai for ol ir 4 Xei'P»A«ir[ot. 
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16 . Dedication of the city of Argiia to Valeniinian. Berl. Sitsb. 1894^ 

904. CJ.L. 111. 7084. Balia Bazar. 

See also CJ.A. iv. 77 (dedication of Cyzicenes to Hadrian at Athens): 
and a statue of Hadrian from Cyzicus {Tck. K. Sculp, 46 (Goold 
i)^Gas. Arch, IX. 1884, 307, pi. 28 —Bernoulli Icon. Rom. ii. 
110 (2o)»Reinach, Repertoire 580,•„ cf. 579*). 

B. Various. 

17 . Achilles (C lulius), flute-player of Magnesia, victorious at Cyzicene 

Olympia, etc. Ath. Mi/th. vn. 255 (36). Cyzicus. 

18 . Aphasius (Aur.) honoured by the city of Pericharaxis. B.C.H. xviii. 

541, Ath. Mitth. XX. 236, A.>E. Mitth, xvni. 228. Balia Maden. 
18 t. ApoUodorus Apollodori'. B.C.H. xvii. 548 (43). Stengel Keui. 

19 . Artemidonis Artemidori (grammateus). Aik. Mitth. xxix. 305 (cf. 

J.H.S. xxv. 58), Arch. Ans. 1905, 56, Mendel 2. Kavak Keui. 

20 . Artemo Philetoris. B.C.H. xiv. 539 (4). Cyzicus. 

20 t. Asclepiades? (T. Flavius). J.H.S. xxvii. 64 (6). Melde. 

Ma. Asclepiades Melidori: relief of sacriflee to Zeus dedicated by a 
cbiasus in honour of A.* Conze Lesbos 62, pi. xviii., B.C.H. xxni. 
592 (bibliography). “Nicaea.” 

21 . Caeana (A. Claudius, Pausanias), statue of, dedicated by Metrodonis*. 

C.l.G, 3680, Hamilton 316, Ath. Mitth. ix. 19. Cyzicus. 

21 t. Comutusl J.H.S. xvii. 368 (i), B.S.A. xni. 299. Tachtali. 

22 . Corns (M. Aurelius^ boy-athlete of TTiyatira, victor at Cyzicene Olym¬ 

pia C.I.G. 3674. C)'zicus. 

23 . Cotys (?) (S. lulius). Ath. .Mitth. vi. 40, see J.H.S. xxii. 131, xxill. 

91, B.S.A. XJi. 177. Cyzicus. 

Cretheus Hestiaei, see v. 85. 

24 . Cydicles (T. Marcius), dedicator of a statue of his (anonymous) uncle. 

Teh. K. Sculp. 85. Cyzicus. 

Cyzicus, see VL 13. 

26 . Doedalses (athlete victorious at Pergamon): stele, with metrical inscr., 

dedicated to Zeus in his honour. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 249 (19). Ker- 
masti. 

28 . Euneos (Ti. Claudius)^ Ath. Mitth. vn. 254 (24). Yeni Keui. 

27 . Gratus (Plotius Aurelius, Asiarch), dedication of gladiators*. C.l.G. 

3677. Cyzicus. 

• Engraved on a stele apparently rejiresenting a sacrifice of an ox to Cybele, 
cf. in. soA, 3s, 38 A. 

• This stele and lit. 38 A, both now in Athens (von Sybel 571 and 370), are closely 
cormected by their reliefs with the Cyzicene series and by their formalae with ni. 3t 
(Triglia)! cf. Mordemann in Atk. Mitth. x. 105. 

• See Foreign inserr. {HUn), and list of strat^. * Cf. below m. 35. 

• See list of strategL • Gladiators are also mentioned in v. 133. 
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28 . Hippias Asclepiadae. Hamilton 318, U has 1761, AreA. N.S 
XXXIV. 107 (4). Eski Manyas. 

Homer, see vi. 14, 

Lysagoras Simi. /M.S. xxii. 201 (5). Cyaicus. 

MaguiUa Magni, philosopher*. yM.S. xvii. 269 (6). Aboulliond. 
Magnus (Cn. Pompeius). /.J/.S. HKVit. 64 (t), Melde. 

Maximus of Apamca, poet, winner at the Olympia, statue inscr. in 
elegiacs. C./.G. 3672, Hamilton 313, Kaibel 881. Aidinjik. 
Medeus Myrroecis; relief of Zeus dedicated in his honour by a thiasus. 

B. C.//. XVII. 345 (32), xxiii. 595 (2). Triglia. 

Meleager Alcimachi. A/A. MiWu xxix. 299. Eski Manyas. 
Metrodorus (Aur.) of Cyzicus, pemaihlete. C.I.G. 3676. Cyiicus. 
Nestor, poet*: metrical inscr. from statue set up by Cornutus* in the 

precinct of Kore. C/.C. 3671, Kaibel 882. Cyzicus. 

PauUnus (Lucilius), limenarch. AiA. Mil/A. ix. 18 (6). Panderma. 
Pausanias, see Caecina iti. 31. 

Pistus (qui ct Gaius) pancratiast of Cyme, victor in Asiatic games. 

C. /.G. 3675. Cyzicus. 

Pompeius, see III. 3ot. 

Secundus (C. Aelius), rhetor. J.ff.S. xvii. 269. 5. Aboulliond. 
Stratonice Meneclis: stele with relief of Cybele and Apollo set up 
in her honour by a thiasus^. Conzc I^sdos 61, pi. xix., 

XXIII, 592. “ Nicaea.” 

(Timosthenes (T. Flavius): base of statue erected by, in honour of 
anonymous person.) Le Bas 1070. Aboulliond. 

Trophimus, victor in the Asclepica. J.H.S. xxiii. 77 (8), Cyzicus. 
Vettianus Vettii, xysurch of Miletupolis. C.I.G. 3673, Cyzicus. 
Conclusion of statue inscr. in honour of a mystarch. C.I.G. 3678 
Hamilton 306, Ath. MittA. ix. 19 (10), J.H.S. xvii. 275 (25)! 
Aidinjik. 

Relief of wrestlers inscribed Awt npf(Tfi {sic). Le Bas 1764^, Perrot i. 
102 (65). Kermasti. 

Fragment of agonistic inscription*’. J.H.S. xxri. 201 (4). Cyzicus. 
Similar. Le Bas 1071. Aboulliond. 

Similar. Gedeon pi. iv. 23*’. Marmara I. 

47 . Heading of honorary inscription. - 4 /A. XXIX. 275. J.H.S, 

61 (25). Gunen. 

48 . Inscription from statue of philosopher^ Rev. Arch. N.S. xxxiv. 

{y\ J.H.S. XXIV. 27, cf. Aih. MittA. xxix. 299. Eski Manyas. 
^ Cf. in. 48 and v. 173 f. 

* LaryandensU? so Kaibel. ’ Cf. above in. tt f. 

* The stone is now in Athens (von Sybcl 570}. cf. above in. 10 a, 32. The name 
occurs on v. 93 (Gunen). 

* nnijeoyfra j)»X<{X^l • Kwitxfiyvjliir K<^aX(X^4 ?|T«. 

* Cf. above in. 30 and Mendel 72. 
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49 . Fragment of honorary inscription. J.H.S. xvii. 272 (12). Ulubad. 

60 . Fragment of inscribed statue-base /./f.i". xxni. 76 (6). Yeni Keui. 

51 . Honorary inscr. of an officer of Corbulo. /.H.S. xxvii. 64 (7). Ker- 

masti. 

52 . Fragmentary honorary inscription. J.H.S. xxvii. 63 (4). Alpai Keui. 

53 . Base vrith w-reath and worn inscription. J.H.S. XXVir. 65 <9). Yeni 

Manyas. 

See also for other inscriptions of an honorary character the decrees 
1.1—10, 13, i8» 19, 34» and v. 20 a, and the Supplement of Foreign 
Inscrr. 

Victors in the games are also mentioned in v. 17, 87^ 93, 188. Reliefs 
of charioteers from Cyricus Teh. K. Seulp. 135 = 5.6*./^. xviii. 
493* Arch. Ans. 1905, 65-Mendel t. 

Class IV. Votive and Religious. 

(rt) Korc and Demeter. 

(^) Cybele. 

(r) Zeus, Asklepios, Serapis. 

(<0 Apollo and Artemis. 

{/) Dionysus, Poseidon, Aphrodite. 

(/) Athena, Hermes, Pan, Heracles, etc. 

(Imperial dedications are classed as honorary in Class in.) 

{a) Korb and Deuetek. 

See inscr. in. 29 (temcnos of Kore): l. 9 (Priestess of Kore and 
Demeter): iv. 84 (Priest of Kore): I. 24, iv. 65 (of K. Soteira): 1.24 
(Great Mysteries of K. Soteira): iv. 81 (Ar(nroviu?): vi. 24(9roi): 
VI. 28t+ (epigram from altar): B.S.A. vni. 193, pL v. (Statue of 
Kore?): Inscr. i. 3 (relief of head of Kore): TcA. A' Satip. 131 
(relief of Demeter in serpent chariot). 

(^) Cybele. 

1 . Stele dedicated to Dynd>Tnene {sic) and Zeus in the hipparchate of 

Hestiaeus. B.C.H. xn. 187 (i). Aitaki. 

2 . Dedication to Kotyana. B.C.H. xvn. 520 (33). Aidinjilc. 

3 . Dedication of Soterides to Ko[tyana?] in the hipparchate of Bultdes. 

C.I.G. 3668, Louvre Marb. 2850, Dittenbei^er Syllt 348. A.-E. 
Mitth. XX, 74'. Cyxicus. 

4 . Dedication to Tolupiane by the dioecetes and corporation of a vi llag e. 

district in the hipparchate of Aristagoras. Ath. Mitfh. x. 203 (29). 
Tch. K. Scuip.^ 117. Debleki. 

1 The relief is figured in Ctarac S14, p|. 255, Daremberg s. v. Arbrt. 

* Above p. SI7, fig. 19. 
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5 . Dedication to AndirU with relief of A. and Hermes Cadmilus^ J.H.S. 

XXit. 190(1)*. Cyzicus. 

6. Fragment of stele inscribed to ?Andi]renc. J.H.S. xxv. 60 (ao). 

Boghaz Keui. 

7 . Stele with relief of Cybcle and fragmentary inscription. J.H.S. xxiii. 

86 (38). Aldinjik. 

See further; Inscrr. i. 8, 9 (Placiane), iii. 32 a, 38a, iv. 70 (reliefs of 
Cybele and Apollo): uninscribed reliefs (i) of Cybele {Rev. Arch. 
XVII. 1891, 13 (sX (6X cf. R.M. Sadp. 1. 783): (3) of Cybele, Zeus, 
Hermes and Curctes, Aih. Mitth. xvi. 191*, B.C.H. xxui. 592 (6) 
and pi. vii. For Attis Monuments see below, p. 378. 

(c) Zeus, Asklepios, Sekapis, etc. 

8. Dedication of Otaciiii to Z. Crampsenus. AUu Milik. xiv. 90, B.C.H. 

xviii. 541, BerL Sitsb. 1894, 902, see J.H.S. xxi. 293 (73) note. 
Balia Maden. 

9 . Similar of Theudamus Gallionis. /.Af..?. XXI. 393 (73). Balia Maden. 

10 . Dedication of Pauseros to Z. Hypsistos. Le Has 1067. Aboulliond. 

11 . Dedication of Sogenes? to Z. Hypsistos. J.N.S. xxii. 207 (14X 

C>’2icus. 

12 . Stele with two reliefs dedicated by Syntrophus to Z. Hypsistos Bron* 

taios. Le Bas 1099 {Mon. Fig. 133*) p. 115, Rev. P)ul. l. 38, Ath. 
Mitth. IV. 21, Teh. K. Sculp. 126. Mihallitch. 

12 t. Dedication of the sons of Protomachus to Z. Brontaios. J.H.S. 
xxvii. 66 (12X Tchakyrdja. 

13 . Stele with reliefs of (a) Zeus, Artemis, and Apollo, {b) religious banquet, 

dedicated to Zeus Hypsistos and the B.CJi. xni. 592, pt. v., 

Rev. Arch. IIIS. xvii. 10, B.C.H. xvii. 193, B. M. Sculp, i. 817, 
Ath. Mitth. XXX. 444—6, cf. Ziebartb, Gr. Vereinrw., 66. Pan¬ 
derma. 

14 . Dedication of Pescennius Onesimus to the Stit v^urrot. C.I.G. 3669. 

Panderma. 

15 . Small relief of an ox dedicated to 6 thi B.C.H. xvii, 523 (7X 

Panderma. 

15 +, Dedication to *the god’ kot' iinrayfiv. Ath. Mitth. XXX. 412. 
Aboulliond. 

16 . Relief of eagle dedicated to t^urror^ J.H.S. xvii. 270 (loX 

Aboulliond. 

^ In 1 . 4 I should prefer Mp r<^Mv (or ‘yd/iMi) for Utpydfuv, in 1 . i perhaps t6 
irjKop, the dedicMor^s name having been lost mth the lower part of Ute stele. 

* A](tt) (or) dK<)[v n 5 x 4 >’. 

’ Munro restores 9 «[o 0 but the eagle surely determines the dedication. 

Posubly ...m vaerijs (an embroiderer? cf. Ramsay Phryg i. 1, 41) 9^4 
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16 +. Stele dedicated by Evodton to Z. Olbios. BXM. xxxii. 520, pH- v., vi. 
Kavak. 

17 . Altai dedicated to Zeus Olbios. /Mi*, xxv. 56 (64). Nr. Gunen*. 

18 . Dedication of Q. Longinus to fltit 2 X 3 m>c. J.H.S. xxv. 56 (2). Nr. 

Gunen. 

19 . Similar of Henwrlides. xxv. $6 (1). Nr. Gunen. 

20 . Altar dedicated to dric SK 0 tot. JMS. XXV. 57 (6). Nr. Gunen. 

21 . Relief of Zeus dedicated by sons of Attalus. XXV. 56 (5). Nr. 

Gunen. 

22 . Dedication of Theseus to Z. Megas. xvii. 548 (40). Dimetoka. 

23 . Relief dedicated by the Thracian village to Zeus Chalazios Sozon in 

the hipparchate of Dionysius. JJi.S. xxiv. 21 (4), cf. XXVi. 29. 
Mahisun Keui (?). 

24 . Dedication of Heracleote sailors to Z. Omeos'. Gedeon, pL iv. 30. 

Halone. 

25 . Altar of Z. Soter. Atk. Mitth. xxix. 280. llidja. 

26 . Dedication of ...nes Midiae to 2 L Soter and Heracles. Ath. Mitth. 

XXIX. 301. Omar Keui. 

27 . Relief of Zeus dedicated by Onesimus. J.H.S. xxni. 80 (19). Pan- 

derma. 

28 . Stele with relief of Zeus dedicated in the hipparchate of Drusus Caesar. 

J.H.S. xxiv. 28 (28), cf. xxv. 6a Hodja Bunar. 

29 . Similar stele dedicated by Varius Phrixus Pollia /.NS. xxvi. 28 (6). 

Panderma. 

, 30 . Stele with relief of Zeus and inscription recording the contributions of 
a religious societ)'. Ath. Mitth. ix. $8 (3), Re 7 >. Arch, iil $. xvii. 2, 
BJ 4 . Sculp. \\\.2\%l. Sari Keui. 

See also Inscr. iv. j (Zeus and Dyndymene), note on Cybele (Zeus, 
Cybele, Hermes), reliefs of nos. Ill. 20 a, 25, 32, 43, and below iv. 
83. 

31 . Dedication by Aelius Aristides of a statue of Hera in the temple of 

Zeus Ath. Mitth. xxix. 28a Balukiser. 

32 . Fragment of relief dedicated to Asklepios. J.H.S. xxiii. 79 (14). 

Panderma. 

33 . Dedication of Primigenes to Asklepios. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 273. Balia 

Bazar. 

See also I. 10 (Temple of A. and Apollo), ill. 40 OxeyoXa ’AcrcXijirMta) 
and Goold 87 (statue of Hygieia in Tchinily Kiosk). 

34 . Dedication oftoSerapis and Isis. Rev. Arch.N.S.ytxXMW. 

lyj. Cyiicus 

35 . Similar (the names missing). Sylhgos viL 173 (6). Ermeni Keui. 

36 . Hymn to Serapis and Isis. Rev. Arch, xxxii. 271 {$)■ Cyiicus. 

^ i.e. Kavak? so probably Nos. tS—>21. 

• A;(t) ralCra* 'flp(urX[#[«Ta(i. 
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37 . Dedication of Lygdamis to Isis. A/A. Mittk. ix. 18 (5). Cyricus. 

38 . Dedication of Apollodorus to I. Karpophoros. B.C.H. xn. 194 (4). 

Hammamli M. 

See also relief (v. 214) and terracotta published in Rev. Arek. N.S. 
XXXVII. 257, Goold I'^^Tch. K. Satlp. 71 (bust of Z. Serapis from 
Cyzicus). 


{ ti ) Apollo and Artkmis. 

39 . Dedication of Asclepias to Apollo. Ath. Afiith. ix. 18 (4). Cyzicus. 
39 a. Relief of horseman, tree, and snake dedicated by Aur. Domitius to 

Apolla Atk. Afittk.x. 2oq{^), Cyzicus(?)^ 

40 . Relief representing a naval battle* dedicated to Apollo (?)* Kaseos 

in the hipparchate of Demetrius Lysiclis^. B.C.H. xii. 188 (a), 
Ulubad. 

41 . Relief dedicated by Andromachus to A. Krateanos. Arch. Zeit. 1875, 

162 (5), A.-E. Afi/th. XIX. 59, Rev. Phil. 1898, 164 (4), R.E.G, 1906, 
305 (c). Nr. Manyas. 

42 . Do., dedicated by Apollodorus. Arch. Zeit. I.c. (3). A.-E. Afittk. Lc., 

Rev. Phil. 1 .C 163 (3), R.E.G. I,c. (c). Nr. Manyas. 

43 . Do., dedicated by Glaucias. Arch. Zeit. l.c- (6), A.-E. Afitth. l.c., Rev. 

Phil. Lc. (6), R.E.G. Lc. (d), Atk. Afittk. xxx. 329^. Nr. Manyas. 

44 . Da, dedicated by Menopbilus Aulozelmeos. Arch. ZcU. Lc. (4), A.-E. 

Afittk. Lc., Benndorf Lykien 154*, Rev. Phil. Lc. (6), R.E.G. l.c. (d). 
Nr. Manyas. 

45 . Do., dedicated by Metrophanes. Arek. Zeit. Lc. (iX A.-E. Miith. Lc., 

Rev. Phil. Lc (iX R.E.G. Lc. (a). Nr. Manyas. 

46 . Do., dedicated by Thcagenes. Arch. Zeit. I.c (2), A.-E. Afitth. Lc, 

Rev. Phil. Lc. (2), R.E.G. Lc. 304 (bX Nr. Manyas. 

47 . Similar dedicated by Meander. Bull. See. Ant. 1873, 5$, Bull, des 

Ant. 1893, Louvre Marb. 3864. Nr. Manyas. 

48 . Da, dedicated by Menodotus. Bull. Soc. Ant. Lc, Bull, des Ant. Lc., 

Louvre Marb. 2865. Nr. Manyas. 

49 . Dedication of Apollodorus to A. Krateanos. *K6tiva vi. 470*, B.C.H. 

xvii. 521 (2), Rev. Phil. 1898, 164 (9). Panderma. 

60 . Da, of Medcus and Diodorus. Syllo^os viii. J.H.S. xxiii. 87 

{39X R.E.G. 1906, 305 (g). Cyzicus^. 

61 . Relief dedicated to Apollo Mekastenos. /.//■..?. xxiv. 20 (iX Cyzicus*. 
52 . Relief dedicated by Asclepiodotus to A. Tadokomites. Rev. Arch. 

ms. xviii. 10 {3X B.M. Sculp. 1. 777. Cyzicus. 

t The provenance is doubtful, cf. note on v. 9 a. 

* Relief resembles Le Bos-Reinach Afen. Fig. pi. 131. * See above p. <33. 

* For formula of inscr. cf. Le Bss, 

* Nos. 50 and 51 were brought by Dr Long from Cyzicus (Ponderma?) and are 
now in the Museum of Robert College. 

H. 


t8 
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53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

56 . 

56 t. 
56 a. 

57 . 


58 . 


59 . 


60 . 


61 . 


62 . 

63 . 


Relief dedicated by Heliodorus to Apollo. y.M 5 . xxv. 61 (i). Pan- 

Relief of sacrifice to Apollo with fragmentary inscr. /MS. xxv. 58 


Marmara, 


(13). Susurlu. 

Dedication of Timoiheus to Helios*. Gedeon pL ili. 20. 

Reliefof Helios. xxv. 56(3). Nr. Gunen. 

See also A/A. Afi//A. xxix. p. 291, fig. 24* (Colossal head of Helios 
at Panderma) and Inscr. 1. 13 (Gains Caesar the new Helios). 
Relief of sacrifice to Apollo dedicated by Timochares. S.C.M xvii. 


548 (43). Bighashchr. 

Stele with relief of sacrifice to Apollo dedicated by Menophanes to 
Apollo and Artemis. TcA. K. Sculp. 131 [189]. (Unknown*.) 

Stele with relief of sacrifice to Apollo and Artemis dedicatw by 
twelve persons. The (round) pediment is occupied by a * religious 
banquet-scene. C.LG.^^m.SyIlos9s Ath. Mit/h.X'^ 

25 (^). Pandemia. 

Dedication to Artemis by Glycon. Ath. Mitth. X. 209 (31). Ermem 

Dedication of relief of Artemis and Apollo to Artemis Pedianc. JM.S. 
XXIV. 34 (51). Peramo. . . ^ 

Dedication to Artemis Sebasic Baiiane (lulia Titi?) of temple and 
baths* by an imperial freedman. Cl.G.iW. Boyuk Tepe Keui. 

Dedication to d<d CI.G. 3i67i AlA. Mitth. IX. 63 ( 8 ). 


Porto Paleo. 

Relief of Hecate dedioiied by Asclepas. J.H.S. xxiii. 86 (38). San 
Keui. 

Dedication of ‘the ears(?) and the alur* to Artcmis(?). JM.S. xvii. 
270 (8), B.C.H. xxv. 326 (4). Aboulliond. 


See also Insert, ill. 38A, iv. 70 (reliefs of Apollo and CybeleX iv. 74 
(Hermes and Apollo), i. 10 (temple of Askicpios and ApoIloX iv. 13 
(Artemis and Apollo with Zeus), i. 8, 9 (Artemis Munychia), i. 2, 
cf. Foreign insert. MiUtus (Cyticus and Milesian ApolloX vi. 38 
(Artemis Ephesia), and J.H.S. xxni. 88* (relief of Apollo Citha- 
roedus), Perrot li. pL vi.^^Ijnntre Mat-h. 2849 (do. of Artemis 
HccateX B.C.H. xvil 548 ( 43 X (60. of sacrifice to Artemis and 
Apollo ?X Rev. Arch. HI. s. XXV. 282—4, plL xvii. xviii. (Artemis 
bead at DresdenX 


I ‘Eklif TufiMtn I Mp fttnvUit \ iavroO rixV 

* Probably from the Cydeene area, cf././/S. xxm. 87* My copy reads 

I Mi|r«8t^v *r<j> ^amw *al tw»- (rUtym \ ’AriXAMM Hpodfrrir col 'AprifuSi 

• For the connection cf. ArtraJs Thennaia of Gunen. 
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(#) Dionvsus, Poseidok, Aphrodite, etc. 

64 . Stele with relief of sacrifice dedicated by Demetrius to Dionysus 

Attudenus- Le Bas 1100, Mon. Fig. p. 113, pi. ,33, Tch. K. Sculp. 
119, cf, Perrot I. loi. Mihallitch. 

64 t. Dedication of Aur. Sophronius to &uivv<root K*ap{,Piot. 

J.H.S. xxvii. 65 (8). Yalichiftllk. 

65 . Dedication to Dion)'sus by priest of Kore. Aih. Mittk. ix. 17 /sV 

Panderma. ' 

66. Dedication to Dionysus. J.H.S. xxv. 57 (7). Nr. Gunen. 

Sec also Insert, iii. 13 (dedication to Antoninus, Dionysus, and Mystae), 
IV. 85 ^vvo 4 Tovpura%\ V. 15 {Bpofilov piorifc): and the 

Cyiicene monuments, TcA. K. Sculp. 130 (Bacchic frieic)* Reinach 
JHpertoirc I, 117 (5) (Colossal head of Dionysus), 141 (a) (do. of 
Satyr), ri. 471 (Jakobsen head of.Attis), Mendel 8 (torso of Attis). 

67 . Dedication of altar to Poseidon. Syllogos vn. 171 (i) J.H.S. xxvi 

28. Hadji Pagon(?). 

68. DedicationofBacchlus to Poseidon Asphaleius. R-E.G.wx. B.C.H. 

XVII. 453 (2), Dittenberger Syll.^ 543. Cyzicus. 

69 . Dedication of base (and statue) by Antonia TiTphaena to Poseidon 

Isthmius, (rt) prose, and {b) verse. J.H.S. xxn. 126, xxni. 91. 
Cyzicus. 

70 . Dedication of stele (with reliefs of Cybele and Apollo) to Poseidon and 

Aphrodite Pontia by a merchants’ guild in the hipparchate of 
Menestheus. Ath. AUith. x. 204 (30). Cyzicus. 

71 . Fragmentary inscr. mentioning temple of Aphrodite. Ath. Mitth. vii, 

*55 (27)1 Syllogos Tlapapr. tov ty rdpov, 18. Mihaniona. 

See also Foreign inserr., Delphi (i.\ (P. Asphaleius); and Reinach 
Repertoire y>. Smlp. iii. 1538 (statue of Poseidon?). 

Inscr. II. 3 (priest of Aphrodite), 1. 13 (Aphrodite Dnisilla); and Rei¬ 
nach, U. 3. 1036 (Statue of Aphrodite), Afomttsb. J. Kunsiwiss. i. 
pi. L (Bronze statuette of A.). 

(/) Athena, Hermes, Pan, Heracles, eix:. 

72 . Altar inscribed ’Adijvor. Perrot l. 102 (64). Kermasti. 

See also Inscr. 1.13 (Athena Polias Nikephoros, Panathenaea), cf. vi. 13. 

73 . Dedication of Persicrates Hegesagorae to Hermes^ Gedeon, 36, pi. i. 

6. Pasha Liman. 

74 . Dedication of Asclepiodorus to Hermes and Apollo. C.I.G. 3568. 

Bigaditch. 

75 . Stele of Hermes ’EXmiraiX^r. B.C.H xvii. 528 (21). Artaki. 

See also Inscr. ill. 19 (Hermes dedicated at Miletupolis), iv. 5 (Relief 
of Hermes and Andiris), note on Cybele (Hermes, Cybele, and 
Zeus) and vi. 37. 

For Pan, see Inscr. L 2, and cf. l. 4. 

* Tltpcucpinft I ’tlyi)oayip^v. \ 

• Seealso/trAni. 1888,296, pi. ix. 2gJaArctb.iQto, 134 (Group of Satyrand Nymph). 

18—2 
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76 . Dedication of relief to Heracles by strategi and phylarchs m the hip- 

parchate of Phoenix. Ath. Mitth. x. aoo {28), R.E.G. vr. 13, Tch. 
K. ScHip. I2S, Michel xxil. 199. c^- 5 ^^' 

See also B.S.A. viu. 190, pi iv. (archaic relief), ArcA. Zeit. 1851, 3 w» 
pi. xxvii (Vase). _ 

77 . Dedication of Asclas to river Enbeilus. C/.C?. 3699 - 

78 . Similar of Herennius Priscus. J.H.S. XXV. 60 (23). Alexa. 

79 . Dedication of Olympus to the Hero. i. 337 (2)1 o.C.H. 

XXJV. 874 (14). Kalolimno. 

80 . Dedication to ... Hellenia. CJ.G. 367a Cyzicus. 

81 . Fragment of marble patera with votive inscription afim wpew. Chandler 

XI. 15, C.LC. 3695, Roehl 501. Cyaicus. 

82 . Votive relief dedicated by Dcmochares* (?) in the hipparchate of 

Eumcnes Aristandri. 3695 (^X 3 ®*’ Gunen. 

83 . Stele dedicated by Apollonius Deiaptianos (?)» cm-’ iV.r«y^v. L^>re 

Mart. 2851 {Inscrr. 11), BuiL Arch, dc FAth. Fr. 1855, 60 (5). 

Cyzicus. ■ e V 

84 . Dedication of statue of Homonoia by FI. Aristagoras pnest of Kore. 

Ath. Mitth. vr. 130 (15X Aidinjik. 

85 . Dedication of cancelli'by Auxanou rpavtCinfe r^t troXrwr. C./.G. 3679* 

Bcr/. Monatsb. 1874, * (>X Cyricus. 

86. Votive inscription of S. Fulvius Atticus btoa. Ath. Mitth. IX. 19 (?)• 

Cyzicus. 

87 . Dedication of Artemus. J.H.S. xxiv. 25 (13X Ulubad. 

88. Relief dedicated by a religious society in the hipparchate of L. Vettius 

Rufus. B.CJ/. XII. 195 ( 5 >. Hammamli M. 

89 . Relief of religious banquet dedicated by a thiasus. /.Jf.S. XXlv. 36 

(57X Yenije K. D. 

For Religious Societies see also inserr. iv. 85 Kvi-wrouprlroO, 

IV. 35, 36 (etpawtvrai). III. 20 A, 32, 38 A (6«Krfn-««X V. I92 
ftvvrai\ in. 13, etc. (/iwrrnt), V. 15 (Bpofiiov uvarrjt): cf. also II. 15, 
IV. 13, 30, 88, 89. 

90 . Fragmentary dedication. Gedeon pi. ii. 19 Marmara I. 

91 . Fragmentary inscr. relating to priests and sales. B.C.H. xvil. 3*6 (20). 

Aphthone. 

92 . Worn inscr. of 35 lines perhaps relating to a cure at the local thermae. 

Bert. Sitsb. 1894, 919 IWK 

93 . Fragment mentioning jlcaiXov. i. 329 (10). Kalolimno. 

Altar possibly votive, see v. 78. 

* For the (restored) name cf. Inscr. ill. 17. The stele was probably dedicated to 
Apollo and Artemis. 

* The name of Zeus and an epithet are probably disguised in tins extraordinary 
word. 
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Class V. Sepulchral*. 

(a) Pagan. 

1 . Abascanius. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (36). Langada. 

2 . Accis Cleophontis. R. xvii. 596 (36). Elbislik. 

3 . Achillas (Scribonius). S.T. CJ.G. 368S. Artaki. 

4 . Agatharchus Heraclidae. B-R. J.H.S. XXiv. 34 (50). Peramo. 

5 . Aglaus (P. Aelius). Y. B.CM. xvii. 523 (9). Panderma. 

6. Alexander (Alexandreus). 11 -R.M. xvii. 532 (34). Aidinjik. 

7 . Alexander Lconidae. R.T. Perrot i. loi*. At/i. Mitth. xiv. 251. 

J.H.S. XVII. 277 (38). Kemiasti. 

8. Alexander. Y. xxiri. 87. Artaki. 

9 . Alexander, Y.T. Aik. Mitth. xxix. 305. Kavakli. 

9 a. Alexander (Aurelius). TkA. A'. 123 (185). “Cyticus."* 

10 . Algoumis Moschiani^. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 269. Balutdser. 

11 . Amarantus (Ulpius). C.Y. J.H.S. XXiv. 28 (27). Hodja Bunar. 

12 . Ambrosius (Silitis). C./.( 7 .3691*. Artaki. 

13 . Ammia. Btrl. Sitsb. 1894, 900 (4). Balukiser. 

14 . Andr...dori. J.H.S. xxvi. 25 (iX Alexa. 

15 . Andromache. R. Ath. Mitth. ix. 32 (17). Cyzicus. 

16 . Andronicus Onesimus. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 316, xxx. 446. Nusrat. 

17 . Anicetus Euhemeri. Y. J.HS. xxv. 59 (18), Ath. Mitth. xxix. 30a 

Assar Alan. 

18 . Anniani Nicomedensis filia. Hamilton 322, Le Bas 1768. Kebsud. 

19 . Antheus Gauri. Ath. Mittii. XXIX. 310 (2). Aboulliond. 

20 . Antigone^. S. J.H.S. X.X111. 85 (35). Yappaji Keui. 

21 . Antoniniane (?). Le Bas 1079. Aboulliond. 

21 +. Apantls. Bull. Soc. Aftt. 1883, 218. Gyzicus. 

22 . Aphrodisia. D. Hamilton 333, Le Bas 1769. Uapapr. rov 

u Toftov 64 (4). Kebsud. 

* Tliese arc arranged as far as possililc alphabetically Iiy the names of the deceased, 

failing them by such names as occur; fragments which contain no name are placed at 
the end of each division. Christian inscriptions are grouped separately. The 
character of the monument is roughly sheu*n by the followii^* initials: C^Cippus, 
R«relief(B>Kss Banquet relieO, S a sarcophagus; the character of the inscription is 
shewn by the inltmls Tssiwifa’rfua, Mametrical, TaThreat, DaDate. 

* The old management of the Museum is said {Ath. Mitth. vi. 134) to have 
assigned all objects of unknown provenance to Cyzicus or Salonica. This stone is 
really from Hernclea Perintltus, see 6/Mururi;'Eirmjpit 1. 1897,13. 

3 The stone also bears a previoos inscription of Apollonius. 

* The two fragments seen by Pococke have 'been republished as new (a) in 
B.C.H. XVII. 5s 8 (as), (A) in Ath. Mitth. ix. 15 (30). 

* The name is written Attdigone as if the writer were more accustomed to the 
Latin values of the letters. 
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23 . ApolHnarius. S. J.H.S. xxiv. 38. Ycnije. 

24 . Apollodorus (Aurelius). CR.Y. J.H.S. xxni. 84 ( 34 )*- Cyiicus. 

25 . Apollodorus Thyrsi. M. (Unpublished.)* Aksakal. 

26 . ApoHonides. M. Rev. Phil Cyzicus. 

26 a. ApoHonides Asclepiadae. B-R- Le Bas 1534, A.-E. Mitth. xx. 73, 

Berlin Cat. Sculp. 835. Smyrna*. 

27 . ApoHonides Asclepiadae. B.C.H. xvii. 533 (35). Aidinjik. 

28 . ApoUonis. R. Ath. Mitth. XV. 343, B.C.H. xvn. 544 (09). Triglia 

29 . ApoUonis Praxiae. J.H.S. xxvi. 398 (8). Aboulliood. 

30. Apollonius Diogenis. B*R. J.H.S. xxiv. 30 ( 3 ). Pandenna- 

31 . Apollonius Idomeneos*. Gedeon pi. iii. 17. Prasteia 

32 . Apollonius Theonis (and two others). B-R. J.H.S. XXiv. 27 (23). 

Ergileh. 

33 . Apollonius (Claudius). R. J.M.S. xxrii. 76 (5). Ycni Keui. 
Apollonius, see Algoumis v. 10. 

34 . Apdponius?] Ascle(pac?]. R- /.//’.i’. xvii. 270 (9). Aboulliond. 

35 . Apphioa (Aurelius). .Sr&rA 1894, 901. Bigaditch. 

36 . Apsyrtus Logismi. xxix. 3370. Chinar Bunar Kaleh. 

37 . Aquinus Polllanus Augustianus. B*R.Y. Ath. Mitth. vii. 254 (25). 

Cyzicus. 

38 . Archippus Archestrati. R. Atk. Mitth. ix. 201 (13). Panderma. 

39 . Aria (lulia). R. C.I.G. 3692. Cyzicus. 

40 . Aristides. R. Atk. Mitth. xv. 342, B.C.H. xvn. 545 (31). Triglia. 

41 . Aristides (Aurelius). Y. xxv. 62 (b). Mihallitch. 

42 . Ariston Aristi ? R.Y. Ath. Mitth. xvi. 144, B.C.H. XVii. 547 (38). 

Gunen. 

43 . .Arius Artemonis. R. B.C.H. xvtl. 532 (4X Panderma. 

44 . Arius Cer(y)cionis. R. J.H.S. xxiii. 82 (25). Aidinjik. 

44 +. Artemeis Antipatri. B-R. xxvn. 66 (14). Pomak Keui. 

45 . Artemidorus Artemidori. B-R. J.H.S. XXiv. 40 (65). Hadji Pagon. 

46 . Artemidorus (G. Claudius Galidanus). Y. Syllogos vii. 171 (3), 

Panderma. 

47 . Artemon Menecratis. B-R, J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (21). Ergileh. 

48 . Artemon Hermae. B-R. xxiv. 24 (11). Mihallitch. 

49 . Artemon Artemonis qui et Scymnus. Y.xxiii. 84 (34). Yappaji 

Keui. 

50 . Ascljapon Asclepiadae. 2^.^14^.1893,707(3). Sazli Ddrd. 

51 . Ascl^ et Apollonius Dfii*. B-R. B.C.H. xvii. 525 (*7X Gunen. 

* I have these p&rticulan from M. Th. Makrit of Pandenna, The stone is said to 
be in Bnisa, so it seems worth while to record its true proverumce. 

* Le Bas saw this inKriplion in Spi^elthal’s possession with v. 173 A (q. v.), and 
the ZeUitae and Syceni ore mentioned in it. 

* ’A»(o^6iri(e3 I Tdo^Zwf j x«^- 

* I. 3 r]w ? 
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52 . Asclepas Menandri. J.H.S. xxiv. 27 (24). Ergilch. 

53 . Asclepas Metrodori. LcBasiioi. Mihallitch. 

64 . Asclepiades. Hamilton 231, Le Bas 1764, Rev. Areh. N. S. xxxiv. 
106 (1). Eski Manyas. 

55 . (a) Asclepiades and Ammia. T.D. ( i ) Meidias Asclepiadae M. 

Hamilton 3 ® 4 “ 5 > Syltogosy napdpr. toC rijpov 

63 ( 3 > : .W only in RA Mus. XI- 250 (26), Kaibel 340, J.H.S. 
XXI. 291 (60), AtA MittA xxtx. 312 f. Kebsud. 

56 . Asclepiades Miletopolites. M. B.C.H. xxv. 426 <4). Kermasti. 

67 . Asclepiades (Aurelius). S. J.H.S. xxiv. 35 (54). Kurshunlu. 

58 . Asclepiadae (familyX T. B.C.H. xvii. 547 (37). Aivalu Ddrrf. 

59 . Asclepias Asclepiadae Pergamena. R. J.H.S, xxiii. 81 (23)*. 

Aidinjik. 

60 . Asprus (Kemigius). B.C.H. xii. 193 (3). Mihallitch. 

61 . Athenaeus. Le Bas 1073. Aboulliond. 

62 . Attalus Asclepiodori. B-R. Lottvre Jnserr. 170*^ Marh’es 2%$^, Bu/l. 

ArcAdeVAth.Fr. 1855,60(1),//iAwA.Om/’./wx/.XI. 191*. Cyzicus. 

63 . Attinas Menophili. S.Y. J.H.S. xxv. 57 (9). Mahmun Kcui. 

64 . Auas? Myrrhinac*. Gedeon 89, pi. i. 8. Marmara. 

65 . Aviania, P.* AfA MittA Xiv. 348 (17). Kermasti. 

66. Bargus (Vedius). C.I.G. 3683. Cyzicus. 

67 . Bassus (family tomb). AtA MittA xv. 15 (6). Eskil Keui. 

68. Bassus (L. lulius and familyX Y. AtA MittA ix. 22 (19X Aidinjik. 

69 . BOs. M. AVi. Mitth. xxix. 297. Debleki. 

70 . Callisthenes Callisthenis. C.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 28 (29X Sari Keui. 

71 . Callisto. T. AtA MittA ix. 22 (18). Cyzicus. 

72 . Campter Apollonii. y.Af.S*. xxiii. 81 (22). Aidinjik. 

73 . Carpus and Apollonius. 5 'i/aA 1894, 900. Balukiser. 

74 . Catulla Lucilla. B.C.H. xvii. 550 (46). Karabogha. 

75 . ...ches (Eutyche$?X xxi. 233. Kebsud. 

76 . Chrestus Numisii Nicomedensis’. Gedeon, pi. iv. 24. Marmara I. 

77 . Chrysampelos Laodiceus. M. Afit'/M. vi. 128, ii. Cyzicus. 

78 . Cbrysochous. M. 1894,900 (1). Chaoush Keui. 

79 . Cleander. T. Berl. Monatsb. i8€^ 495 (2X AtA MittA vii. 353 (30X 

Ermeni Keui. 

80 . Cleon Tlepolemi. B*R. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (38). Langada. 

81 . Cleopatra (ServiliaX R.E.G. v. 509 (4). Susurlu. 

82 . Codrus (P. Annaeus*). T. Le Bas 1078. Nr. Aboulliond. 

82 f. Corallion. Mova. k. Bi|8X. i. 1138'. Balukiser. 

83 . Cornelia^ Stvotf>ainis I. 339 (11), B.C.H. XXiv. 375 (19X Kalolimno. 

* A(Iat‘ I arrif 6 d^jip |t ‘EirdYo^ot: 1. 2 4 d^/> a(if)T9t? 

* 1. I i>ir&|unj^a? 1. i Svyarpit i imltprar. 

* X]pifirT^t Novpt^[I{«u Neun>pi75[edt | iritp im'. * Cf. below V. 163. 

* 1. t Kbra{pX 8 pot njamxyddou? I. 7 Ti}t Tvpfibpuxn} 
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84 . Comelii (family tomb) with bilingual inscr. C.LG. 17 ^^ C.I.L. 372. 

Nr. Aidinjik. 

85 . Cretheus Hestiaei. /M.S. xxn. 193 (2). Cyzicus. 

86. Crispina (Secunda). R. J.H.S. xxiii. 81 (24)- Aidinjik. 

87 . Crispinus (Ravennas). R.M. C.I.C. 3694, Welcker 337, K'aibel 337. 

Cyxicua. 

88. Crispus (Q. Calvinus). 1894, 919. Ilidja. 

89 . Crispus (Otacilius). S. ACM xvii. 545 (19). Syllegos, napaprr. rov 

K—nff nfuru, 14. AtA. Mitik. XXXIV. 401. Palaiia. 

90 . Ctesias Bianoridae Athenaeus. J.H.S. xxiv. 36 (57). Yenijc. 

91 . ...Cyricenus. R. Atk. Mitik. X. 27 (30). Katatopo. 

92 . Damianus. S. Atk. Mitth. Vi. z\\ Kurshunlu. 

93 . Danaus (boxer). B-R.M. Hamilton 311, Lc Bas 1757, Ath. Mitth. vi. 

130 (6), Rev. Arch. in. (1846) 84, pi. 46* Aidinjik*. 

94 . Daphnis. C/.C. 3654A, 1897, 707 ( 4 )* Bighashehr. 

95 . Demetrius and Stratonice Mcnedis and two others. B-R. 

xviL 525 (18), Mendel 66*. Cunen. 

96 . Demetrius Menodori B-R. /MAxxiii. 75 (1), Mendel 58. Cyzicus. 

97 . Demetrius Meoophanis. B-R. Louvre Imar. Marbres Bull. 

Arch, de PAth. Fr. 1855,60 (3). Cyzicus. 

98 . Demetrius Xenonis. B-R. /.MA xxiv. 28 (26). Hodja Bunar. 

99 . Demetrius..C/.C. 3695<£ Gunen. 

100 . Democr[itu$ ?] (Claudius). T. J.HS. XXJV. 32 (43). Kalami. 

101 . Demopolis Demopoleos. Le Bas 1087. Aboulliond. 

102 . Diitrephes Hippiae. J.H.S, xxv. 57. Erineni Keui. 

103 . Diodeia and Sympheron. Y. Ath. Mitth. ix. 23 (20), Stark 376 {12). 

Cyzicus. 

104 . Diodorus. C.I.G. 3697. Marmara. 

105 . Diodorus and Embilus Dai. B-R. y.MA xxiv. 33 (49). Mihaniona. 
Diognetus, see v. iii. 

106 . Dion. C,I.C. 3568. Bigaditch. 

107 . Dionysius qui et Unio. M. C/.C 3685, Welcker 46, Kaibel 339 

(Caylus, pi. Ixxv*). Cyzicus. 

108 . Diouysius Candionis and three others. R. Ath. Mitth. X. 207 (37). 

Cyzicus. 

109 . Dionysius Dionysii. R. Conze Gr. Grabr. p. 15, pi. ii* (Calvert 

Collection). Cyzicus. 

110 . Diognius Diogneti Athenaei. Atk. Mitth. x. 209 (35), Cyzicus. 

111 . Dionysodorus Pytheae. R.M. C/.C 3684, 1886,346, A.V. 

SeulJ. I. 736. Cyzicua 

112 . Doryphorus and two others. Ath, Mitth. vi. 124 (6). 

113 . 

114 . ElcaciusC?), C.I.G,it>%^g. Karabogha. 

* Now m the Imperial Museum at Vienna. 
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114 t. Elpis (Cellia Tertia) and family. R, 3 €vo^tt»tit i. 333. Syge. 

115 . Epaphrodilus. /.N.S. xxii. 201 (6). Cyzicus. 

116 . Epaphroditus Hermioneus. /M.S. xxiv. 39 (64), Mendel 415. 

Cyzicus. 

117 . ...Epaphroditi. AC./f. xvii. 533 {38). Aidinjik. 

118 . Ephcseis Ephesit. B-R. /.J/.S. xxiv. 26 (20^ Ergileh. 

119 . Epigone (Plotia). V. /M.S. XXii. 203 (8). Yeni Keul 

120 . Epigonus Epigoni. A/A. Mitth. xxix. 310 (4). AboulUond- 

121 . ...cr,...ocus. Hamilton 327, Le Bas 1773. Kebsud. 

122 . Eros*. Gedeon, pi. i. 15. Marmara I. 

123 . Erycia* (lulia). B.R. Lc Bas 1105, Perroi i. 99. Mihallitch. 

124 . Euarestus, J.H.S. xxv. 58. Nr. Kermasti. 

125 . Eubulus Theophili. Gerlach, p. 257,xxvii. 67 (15). Chatal 

Aghil. 

126 . Eucarpia. J.H.S. xxiv. 46 (67). Hammamli M. 

127 . Euethius irpuroKM/t^f. J.H.S. xviii. 272 {70). Kebsud. 

128 . Eiignomon. D. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 315. Bey Keui. 

129 . Eumenes Olympi. R. ix. 20(15), xxix. 289*. Tandcrma. 

130 . Euopus (Antonius) and family. S.Y. xxiv. 32 (42^J//7/A. 

XXIX. 396. Kalami. 

131 . Euphemus Midiae. J.H.S. xvii. 275 (33). Hammamli K.D. 

132 . Euphrosyne Aphrodisiadae. M. /V/VM. xxix. 314. Kebsud. 

133 . Euprepes provocator. R. Perrot I. 89 (56), Atk. Mitth. vi. 134 (7), 

Goold 105. Artaki. 

134 . Eusebes and Eutychius. C.I.G. Bigaditch. 

135 . Eutychas (Baebius). B*R.Y. J.H.S. xxiv. 20 (2). Pandcrma. 

136 . Eutychcs. R.Y. B.C.H. xvii. 545 (34). Chaoush Keui. 

137 . Eutyches (.Aurelius’). C/.C. 3695P. Gunen. 

138 . Eutyches (Aelius Lollius Lollianus). C.I.G. 3686. Artaki. 

139 . Eutyches^C?). AC/ 7 . XVii. 531 (32X Sari Keui. 

140 . Eutychia. T. /J/iV/A. vii. 253 (19). Cyzicus. 

141 . Eutychia (parents of). >f/m. /«j/. 1853, 196, Le Bas 178a Assar 

KeuL 

142 . Eutychia (AeliaServia) and family. C./.C. 3703, Le Bas 1096. Ulubad 

143 . Eutychion. Le Bas 1103, cf. Perrot l. 98. Mihallitch. 

144 . Fausta (Boulcacia) and family. B.C.H. xvii. 453 (1). Cyzicus. 

145 . Faustinas (Aurelius). S. J.H.S. XXIV. 2$ (13). Ulubad. 

146 . Fronto (Gaius*). B-R. B.C.H. xvii. 535 (16), cf. At/i, Mitth. xv. 342. 

Ermeni KeuL 

147 . Fronto (G. Mamilius). R. B.C.H. xvii. 544 (28). Triglia, 

148 . Fronto and PoUtta. M. Anth. Pal. vii. 334—335. Cyzicus. 

* 'Epcn f)|irat o<' ] xa^«. 

’ Cf. Bari. Cat. Sculp. 836, which I suspect is also from the neighbourhood. 

’ Cf. Kaibel 645 (Messans). * Possibly bThfi)fai{jjJi...^^vxoVh. 

* I. rAiFaw*-? 
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149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 
165. 
156. 
167. 

158. 

159. 
159+. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

162a. 

163. 

164. 

164t. 

165. 

166. 
166. 

167. 

167+, 

168. 

169. 

170. 


171. 

172. 

173. 
173 A. 

174. 

175. 

175t. 

176. 


LIST OF inscriptions 

...gaetbo Polcmarchi. Ath. Mitth. IX. 22 (i6), B.SA. vrii. 19S, pL v*. 

GatufS'bandofMusaSosthenis). Xli. 197 ( 7 )- Aboulliond. 

Gaiusin.... CIG.^S%e. Assar Keui. 

Atiou.... R. B.CM. XII. 195 (6)* Eski Chatal. 

Glyconianus (Anniut). J.H.S. xxv. 59 (16). Balukiser. 

Gordius A. Hamilton 3i7> Le Bas 1763, CJX. 370* Manj-as. 
Helena Bospae. R. /I/A. .W//A. x. an (41). Cyaicus. 

Heraclides. R. /./7..S. XXin. 80 (21). Aidtnjik. 

Heradides Polynicis. ^/A. AftV/A. ix. 25 (25). Artaki. 

Heraeus Heraei. 5.C.//. xvn. 545 (*5)' Yeni Keui. 

Hcrmaphilus Stratonis. Y.T. CLG. 3693. Cyaicus. 

Hermes (Aur.) Timoihei. T. N/or'EXXijM/iv. I. 375 . Marmara. 
Hermodorua (Mucius). R. TcL A'. I33 (*55)* Artaki. 

Hermocrates. R.M. Ath. Mitth. vi. 128 (13). Cyzicus. 

Hermc^enes and Epictesis. Anu. dtlt Inst, 1852, 196, Le Bas 1774- 
EUes Keui. ^ ^ 

. Herodorus. Y. Ddthier, if/a. 5^, pL «v* (Galaia.) 
Herodotus (P. Annaeus*). Y. U Bas ic»77- Aboulliond. 

Hippocrates and lunia Graptc. S<vo<pavris i. 327 (sX B.C.H. xxiv. 
874 (13). Kalolimno. 

...iif. /.//IS”. XXVI. 26 (3). Alexa. 

Irene AntifouL R- xvii. 522 (3). Panderma. 

Ii^ne?) Aris... Perrot I. 89 (54). Hamamli K.D. 

Isauricus (Fadius). B.S.A. xui. 306 (2X Kouvouklia. 
lulius (GaiusX Hamilton 319. A«/. Arch, N.S. xxxiv. 108. Eski 
Manyas. 

luliaPolybii. B-R. Mendel 67*. Kermasti. 

Justus. Le Bas 1092. Aboulliond. 

Katomaros. B-R. JM.S, xxv. $8 (12). Kermasti. 

Laenas (Q., qni et Lysimachus). Ath. Mitth. xvi. 343, B.C.H. xva 
544 (30X Triglia. 

Leonidas, see v. 22. 

licinius (Lucius). B.C.H. xvil. 529 (38). Artaki. 

Unus (M. Valerius). Y. LcBasioSr. Aboulliond. 

Ucilianus (A. SattiusX AC.//: xvii. 528 (4)- Dimetoka. 

Ludus. B-R.Y. Bcrl Cat. Scuip. 837. (Sm>Tna».) 

Lychnis. Y. ///A xxv. 62 («), Cyzicus. 

Lysander Aristomenis. R. Ath. Mitth. xvi. 144, R.E.G. V. 509 (3)* 
Cyzicus. 

Magnus (philosophus*). R.M. Mendel 71* Kermasti. 

Maeandria Bacchii. M. Bert. Monatsb. 1874, 4 (aX Ath. Mitth. vi. 
53 ( 2 X Syllogos VIII. 174 (hX Kaibcl 244- Cyzicus. 

* Cf. »bo»e V. 81 . * Cf. above v, 16 A. 

» Cf. III. 30 , 48 . 
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177 . Maior (Aurelius). JM.S. xxiv. 36 (j6). Kurshunlu. 

Mandron Mnesiptolcmi, see Vi. 52. 

178 . Marcellus (C. Urbanius)'. xvii. 549 (44), B.P. W. 1897, 707 (3). 

Chaoush Keui (Bigha). 

178a. Marcellus. Y. C./.G. 6958. (Padua.) 

179 . Marcus (Flavius). C./.£. III. 371. C/sicus. 

180 . ...marc*. Ath. Mitth. vii. 253 (22). Ermeni Keui. 

181 . Matrodonis and Auge*. Gedeon 101, pi. i. 13. Prasteio. 

182 . Matrone (and fainlty). T. vii. 171 (4). Cyzicus. 

182 f. Medeus Medei and Mama. B>R. Mendel 63. Kermasti. 

183 . Melissa A$cladis(?) C./.G. 3707. MihalUtch. 

184 . Menander Menandri and three others. R.M. Ath. Miith.w. 

Cyzicus. 

185 . Menander Mtdiae. Sytlogos^ nnpdpr. tow ty ro/uw, 2a Aksakal. 

186 . Menander Mileti. B-R. B.C.H. xvii. 522 (6). Panderma. 

187 . Menander Protomachi and Meleager Menandri. B-R. J.H.S. xxiv. 

40 (66). Hadji Pagon. 

188 . Menander (?) (T. Claudius). B-R././T.Axvii. 292(71). Nr. Balukiser. 

189 . Menander, P. Aelius. Hamilton 308, Le Bas 1754, 173(8). 

Aidinjik. 

190 . Menebms(?). B-R. /./f.i’. xxv. 61 (23). Alexa. 

191 . Menecrates and Apphion. Ann. delF Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1781. 

Assar Keut. 

192 . Menecrates Andronicil Y. .. 4 /A. ix. 28 (33). Nr. Gunen. 

193 . Menecrates Cleonteos. B-R. Bert. Sitsb. 1894, 900 (3). Balukiser. 

194 . Menecrates Hagiae. B-R. XXiv. 26 (19). Chamandra. 

196. Menecrates Hermo{timi?]. B-R. y.//.* 9 . xvn. 273 ( 17 ). Yenije. 
195a. Menetaus Menelai. B-R C/.G. 6982 (Chandler LXVi.). (OxfordA) 
195f. Menestheus Thcodori. B-R. Mendel 62 . Kermasti. 

196 . Menias. R. B.C.H. xvii. 528 (23). Artaki. 

196a. Menius Diliporeos. C. .. 4 /A. A/iV/A. v. 84, Cauer 490. Cyzicus'’(?). 
196b. Menodorus Andronis. Y. C.l.G. 970. “Athens."* 

197 . Menodorus Menodori. C.Y. J.H.S. XXiv. 29 (30). Hammamli RD. 

198 . Menodorus Midiae. Le Bas 1103,/Per/./’AiV. 1. 39. Mihallitch. 
Menogenes(?), see V. 311. 

199 . Menophanes Aristophanis. ^/A. il/iV/A. IX. 304(4). Panderma. 
199 f. Menophanes Menopbanis. B.C.H. xvii. 545 (33). Diaskcli. 

t Greek toscription in Latin character. 

* Possibly Bi/^(ap(ei) (7v)r(oi)«I A»’(«)Iat 

* BXaoT^t I 'tipistot I MarpoSii'yip sot AOyig roTt | rwaro$a\nGri IXPP**- 

* icaTevKeiiaorttT ot (rw>uii>irrac .HM...HKO." 

* Boeckh connects this with C./.G. 3383 (v. 180 a), and the name is a favourite 
at Cysicus. 

* The provenance is doubtful. 

* *• Athenis Cons’polim deUta” ; the same is said of CJ.C. 975. 
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200 . Menophanes Posetd(ippi ?). B*R. Ath. Panderma. 

201 . Met.... At/u Afitth. xxix- 316. Tekke Keui. 

202 . Metinna Protagorae. B.C.H. xvji. 533 (37). Aidinjik. 

203 . Menophile Asclepiadae. B-R. Lom’rt Mart. 3838. Cyzicus. 

204 . Menophilus Menotbemidts. B-R. J.H.S. xxvr. 16 (5). Cbaoush 

KeuL 

205 . ...menos. /.H.S. xxi. 333 (3). Kebsud. 

206 . Metrodonis. xxv. 59 {17). llidja. 

207 . Metrodorus Metrodori. J.H.S. xxiv. 33 (6). Aidinjik. 

208 . Metrophilus (and two others). R. J.H.S. xxrri. 78 (13). Cyzicus. 

209 . Micce. M. Rev. Arch. N.S. xxi. 350 ( 4 ), AtA. Miiik. iv. 17, Kaibel 

338. Cyzicus. 

210 . Micce Apollophatiis. B-R. Black and J.H.S. 

58 (lo). Debleki. 

211 . Micce Menandri. C.Y. B.C.H. xvn. 531 (31). Sari Keui. 

Midias Asclepiadae, s.v. Asdepiades, v. 55. 

212 . Midias Box^^vr. Lc Has 1073 {Archil, pi. ii. 3*), Rev. Phil. i. 44. 

AbouUiond. 

213 . Minucius (M.). J.H.S. xxi. 293 (74). Ingejl 

214 . Moschion Athenodori. R. C./.G. 3701, S«»o<patnje 1. 328 (9X c£ 

nXvwv X. 349. Kalolimoo. 

215 . Moschion. /./f..?. xxiv. 38 <61). Yenije. 

216 . Moschion Diodori. B-R. J.HS. xxiv, 27 (22). Ei^Ieh. 

217 . Moschion Menodori R. W'. 1892, 707 (1). Karadagh. 

218 . Moschion Moschii. Hamilton 309, Le Bas 1753. Aidinjik. 

219 . ...Moschii and...Menandri. B-R. J.H.S. .XXiiL 80 (18). Panderma. 
219 t,. Moschus (L Baebius)*. Rev. Arch. N.S.'x:xxn,- 3 f&{i). Cyzicus. 
219 ts. Myrrhine (Aurelia). S.T.D. Aik. MillK XXIX. 312. Yildiz. 

219 t> Myrrhinus (tax-collector). C. xvii. 530 (39). Sari Keui. 

219 t 4 . Naevia*. Gedeon, pi. iv. 23. Marmara I. 

219 f^ Nana Cleonices. Le Bas 1083. AbouUiond. 

219 tj. Nice. R. Perrot i. 89 (5). Cyzicus. 

219 t;. Nicephoros Moschii. Y. J.H.S, xxv. 61 (34). Gunen. 

219 t«. Nicetas. J.H.S. xxni. 75 (3X Cyzicus. 

219 to. Nicias (Aurelius). R. J,H.S. xxi. 234. Nr. Kebsud. 

219 t,^ ...ni. B-R. Rev. Arch. JJI. S.if,y\\. \o{i^y Cyzicus. 

220 . Niger (L ModiusX Y. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 294. Peramo. 

221 . Nympheros (qui et Ntcanor) Nicopolites*. T. J.H.S. xvil. 375 (24). 

Aidinjik. 

221 t. Ooesimus (PergamenusX Mendel 54*. Kavakli. 

222 . Onesimus (P. Adius) 9vu>ypa^r. ^/A. J/Z/Ai. vi. 136 (9X Cyzicus. 

223 . Onesimus (L. lulius). Y. Ath. Mittk. x. 209 (38X Cyzicus. 

* TbU is probably not sepulchral, cf. vi. 17. 

* ywjwwl ,l it \ Tt>T*X#Mkr« «I<rTp^e»-ax...JlAr« 

(Last tine) 
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Oncsimus. R. xiii. 307 (5). Kouvoufclia. 

Onesiphonis*? Y. Gedeon, p, 63- Aphysia. 

Ophclime (Sept Aurelia). R.Y. xvii. 274? (20). Pandcrma. 

Papias Papiae. B-R. xvn. 533 (36). Aidinjik. 

Paainiccs. B.R.Y. xvii. 533 (39). Aidinjik. 

...qui ct Patcrion Dionysii. /.f/.S. xvii. 274 (22). Panderma. 

Paula. M. (fragmentary), xxiv. 30 (35). Ungada. 

Paula. /?«/. Arc/t. N. S. XXXiv. 108 (6), Ath. Mitth. xxix. 299. 
Eski Manyas. 

Paulus > J.H.S. XXIV. 32 (46). Kalami. 

Pematc. /.iV. 5 . xxv. 59 (15). Balukiser. 

Peplus Secundae. Le Bas 1074. Aboulliond. 


234 . Perigenes (Aur.). Y. J.H.S. xxii. 204 (10). Kamk Keui. 
236 . Phaeex Isagorac. C.l.G. 3683, Bechtel 109. Cyzicus. 
235 t. Philaenium Tyranni. R. Mendel 72. Kermasti. 


235a. Philemation (Aelia?). Y. C.I.G.7007. (Padua.) 

236 . Philistas? Herocratis. /./f. 5 . xxiv. 24 (10). Mihallitch. 

237 . Philocalus Lollii. Cy. Beri. Monatsb. i860, 496 (3), Perrot I. 89 (54). 

Ermeni Keui. 


238 . Philoctetes. xxv. 58 (11). Aboulliond. 

239 . Philomelas. S.Y. Berl. Sitsb. 1889, n. 554. Kurshunlu. 

240 . Philonice. D. J.H.S. xxi. 333. Kcbsud. 

241 . Phylarchus (Aur.). Y. A/r/.i860* 496 (4). Enneni Keui. 

242 . PhylUs(?)S. J.H.S, xxiv. 31 (39). Langada. 

243 . Plotia. T. Ath. Mitth. vii. 253 (21X Ermeni Keui. 

244 . Pollianus. T. J.H.S. xxiv. 33 (47). Diavati. 

2441 . Pollia T. Syllogos., Ilopdpr. rov U rd/tou, 73 (52). Yalicbiftlik. 

245 . Polycarpia (lulia). Lc Bas 1080, Rev. Phil. i. 42. Aboulliond. 

246 . ...Poseidonii*. Gedeon, pi. iv. 25. Marmara I. 

246 t. Polydamas. .^. 5 .^ 4 . xiii. 306 (3). Kouvouklia. 

247 . Potamon Asclepae. B-R. //f-.V. xxiv. 24 (9), Mendel 59. Mihallitch. 
247a. Potamon Alexandri. R.Y. C./.( 7 .6978. Constantinople. 

248 . Primilta^. Gedeon 36, pi. i. 7. l^asha Liman. 

249 . Protogonus. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 305. Chorduk. 

250 . Publius.... Y. J.H.S, xxv. 62 (26). Gunen. 

251 . Publius...nei. Hamilton 303, Le Bas 1777. Aboulliond. 

252 . Pyrrhus (Aur.). Le Bas 1076. Aboulliond. 

253 . PythodorusPythaeandPythesPythodori. R, Ath.Mitth.•v\\.^l\{^•^^. 

Ermeni Keui. 


254 . Rufus (C. Sepullius). Hamilton 315, Le Bas 1759, C./.A. 373*. Artaki. 

255 . Rufus G. Kot•Xxior(?)^ Gedeon, pi. iv. 39. Marmara I. 


t ‘Triurtifui I KATIONH...MOPOT | 9 KarteK«Caa€P xal ytirtux/. 

...lIoir<iS<i»>(ov [6 KaTteKty^ev ] ^]avr^ (xol yvptuid) [/wtuaii] x 4 /)u’. 
npecAtiXXa * (bilingual). 
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256 . ...ms (?Zopyrus) heros. Loitvre fttsor. 263, Marb. 2853, Bull. Arch. 

de fAth. Fr. 1855, 60 (4). Cyzicua. 

257 . Rutiliamu (Stlacctus). C./.G. 36 S 4 jr- Karaboffha. 

258 . Sabinus (L.). Le Has 1760, C.I.L. 3^. Mihallitch. 

259 . Saccrdos. /.M.li. xxili. 80 (30). Aidinjik. 

260 . Sapricius (Aur.)'. xxiv. 874 (16). Kalolimno. 

261 . Scorpus, T. Hamilton 314, Le Has 1756. AidinjlJc. 

262 . Sejrvllius (C-X J.H.S. xxvi. 26 (4). Chaoush Keui (Kara-ddrd). 

263 . Sccunda (Hortensia). J.H.S. xxni. 78 {*oX Cyiicus. 

263 t. Secundus. B-R. S.S.A. Xiii. 307 (6). Kouvouklta. 

261 Secundus Gorgiae. Ath. Mitlh. ix. 27 - 9 S Lnngada, 

265 . Severus (Aur.) and fiimily*. Gedeon 39, pL i. 4. Houklia. 

266 . Smo... (Aur.) Gerousiast. C./.G. 3687. Aruki. 

267 . Sosibius Capitonis. R. B.M.* Cyiicus. 

268 . Soteris. R.Y. A/h MUih. IX. 25 (29X Panderma. 

269 . Sotejrichus, Artemon and Midias. R. Mow. roi Biffk. i!.j aw', Stark 

37 S ( 9 X Cyiicus. 

270 . Soterius (A. FlaviusX C./.G. 3698. Marmara. 

271. Stacie Mnestoris. Hamilton 305, Le Bas 1083. AboulUond. 

272 . Stephanephorus. M. Hamilton 326, Le Bas 1767, BA. Mus. 1842, 

(27X Kaibel 342. Kebsud. 

273 . Stephanus. J.H.S. xxi. 232. Kebsud. 

271 Stephanus Oil. Le Bas 1084. Aboulliond. 

275 . Stralo...Menophaais. M. Ath. MiUh. Xiv. 248. 16, JJi.S. xvii. 

373 (14X Mihallitch. 

276 . Smithis Heraclidae. i?.G./f. xiv. 54o(7X Cyiicus. 

277 . Syncletice Artemidori. Ann. tieir Inst. 1852, 196, Le Bas 1778. 

Chai Keui. 

278 . Synetus. B-R.M. XVii. 523 (5X Panderma. 

279 . Syntyche. Y.R. Perroi i. 88 (53). Ycoi Keui. 

279 f. Tadoutos Dionysii. R. Mendel 37. Mihallitch. 

280 . Teleos Speusippi. ^ 4/1 xiv. 353 (21X Kermasti. 

280 . \. Telespborus. B-R.Y. C./.G. 3383, Louvre Inscrr. 252, Marb. 2857. 

(ChoiseuL) 

281 . TertuUa (Q., ApoUodori). B.C.H. xil. 69 (3X DeblekL 

282 . Theodorion. Ath. Afitth. xxix. 372. Balia Maden. 

283 . Theophila (SebiaX J.H.S, XXv. 62 (37X Bighashehr. 

281 Timodea DiocUs. R. B.C.H. xvii. 543 (27X cf. Atk. Miith. xv. 342. 
Triglia. 

285 . TimolausSeleuci and Dionysius Timolai. B*R. /./^..S^.XXlil. 79(15)*. 
Panderma. 

M. I 4 Ka.yi'flK«6ao9M. 

* rart]((r}<(<dafff7] 4airr(y | kJoI r(fii) Wic*v hbp. 5<v4L>4* rg 7vr(ujrt] 

BwXloftWf?) ml irpo^^t^XcT Oprrrv?] M. 04 X[r(^] 

* In Mausoleum annexe, no number ("Presented by Col. F. Warren, R.A.”). 
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285 f. 

286 . 

287 . 

288 . 

289 . 

290 . 

291 . 

292 . 

293 . 
293a. 


(Timolhci frater.) xiii. 306 (4). KouvoukUa. 

Tncteris. R. B.C.H. xvii. 528 (24). Artaki. 

Trophime Sosibii. U-R. xvii. 274 (ai). Panderma. 

Trophimus (Fausius). Hamilton 312, Le Bas 1752. Aidinjik 
Tryphacna Charixeni*. T. Atk. Mitth. vi. 137 (10). Cy2icus. 
Tryphaena. T. Le Bas 1104. Mthallitch. 

Tryphosa Cleandri. R xxiii. So (17). Panderma 

Tychice. J.H.S. xxv. 59 (4). Mendoura. 

Tyrannis(Domiiia?). R. ACiV. xii. 198 (8). AbouUiond. 

Umcus<D.). Y. XXV. 63 (/ 0 . Brusa. 

Unio, see Dionysius, v. 107. 

294 . Urbicius (C. Flavius). Berl. MonaUb. 1860, 496(4). 

295 . Varia*. Y. B.C.H. xvii. 528 (25). Artaki. 

296 . V...(Aur.). S. J.H.S. xxiv. 31 (40). Kataiopo. 

296 +. ?Va]lcntianus. Y. J.H.S.X%\.hi{f). Mihallitch. 

296 ++. Valerius (Decimus). Le Bas 1075. AbouUiond. 

297 . Zeno. Hamilton 310, Le Bas 1755. Aidinjik. 

Zitharus. WM. .)/»///<. xxix. 311. Nusrat. 

Zoimus (? Zosimus). J.H.S. xxiv. 30 (33). Kataiopo. 
Zopyrus=>? S. .xvii. 523 (8). Panderma. 

Zosime. C.LG. 3706. Mihallitch. 

Zosimus. R.Y. C.l.G. 6937. (Verona.) 


Ermeni Keui. 


298 . 

299 . 

300 . 

301 . 
301a. 


302. Zosimus Tychici. Y*. iWiV/A. xxix. 312 . Yildiz. 

303 . Zotiche Onesimi. J.H.S. xxv. 57 (8). Panderma. 
303 a. Zotiche Potamonis. J.H.S. xxiii. 75 (3). Cyzicus. 


Anoityttious andfragittifitary sepulchral inscriptions: 

(a) Stelae svith reliefs. 

304 . Relief of seated woman, servant, and horseman with mutilated inscrip¬ 

tion. Tch. K. 122 (263). Cyzicus. 

305 . Relief of hunter and dog. Louvre imerr. 262, Marbrts 2852, Bull. 

Arch, (ie PAth. Fr. 1855, 60 (6). Cyxicus. 

306 . Relief of Graces and Erotes with metrical * salutation.* J.H.S. xxiv. 

29 (33). Katatopo. 

307 . Reliefs of banquet and horseman with * salutation’ distich. J.H.S. 

XVII. 374 (19), cf. ibid. xxv. 58. Aksakal. 

t Hipparchate of ? Victor]ina and Nonia Quarla. 

* “twbfuiniM] Oiaplat t[9*...] 8 irplinritv aijrj i dJHifi Ktat>f[<Xcw?) 
xal ^avry. 

* ewfXibfiVfa elt rbv [er]«tpiTtbf fiov n lAir ZtiJtrvpot> kt\. (for 

o’lreip/rioi' cf. breewtiplTiov in v. >1*33). 

* Probably Xt. The monument is designated iMprbpw. 
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(i) Metrical fraginents. 

306 . Elegiac fragment nov etc. x.xix. 303t cf. xxx-339. 

Demir Kapu. 

309 . B^noings of four lines. Ath. Mitth. ix. 24 (34). Cyzicus. 

310 . Similar. Ath, Mitth, x. 309 (36a). Cyzicus. 

311 . Portions of five lines^. X. 209 (36^). Cyzicus. 

312 . Portions of seven lines. Stvo^yrit 1.330 (12), B.C.H. XXIV. 874 (30). 

Beychiftlik. 

313 . Metrical fragment. /./f’..S'. XXV. 60 (21). Ycoi Bulgar Keui. 

314 . Similar. Atk. Mitth. iv. 31, cf. vi. 257. Cyzicus. 

315 . „ Le Has 1085. AbouUiond. 

316 . „ Le Bas 109a „ 

(See also above, v. 258, 263.) 

(f) Fragments 0/ tarcophagif etc. 

317 . Fine touuneion. Le Bas 1091. AbouUiond. 

318 . „ fiscus. /.H.S. xvti. 372 (15). MihalHtch. 

319 . Similar. Xfvwpayiif I. 327 (4), B.C./f. xxiv. 375. Kalolimno. 

320 . Fine to heirs. Perroi i. 99 (dOj/./f-i*. XXiv. 24 (15). Mihallitch. 

321 . Fine. J.H.S. xxii. 204 (12). Cyzicus. 

322 . Similar. XXIX. 300,//f.J*. xxv. 60 (19). Assar Alan. 

(Fine to aoKKO^opoi d«-6 toC /irrpTroC, see V. 32 .) 

323 . Law ofrv/i^o/wxM. /./f. 5 . xvii. 272 (tsX Mihallitch. 

323 t. » r> xxvii. 66(tt). Chakyrdja. 

324 . Curse, <irov/}avi«»i’, etc. /.H.S. xxiv. 33 (48}. Diavati. 

325 . Corse. IX. 34 (21). Artaki. 

326 . Fragment Sylhgos^ napo'^. rov «' ropov, 73 (53). YalichifUik. 

327 . „ with wiropr^pa. xxxiii. 82 (29). Aidinjik. 

328 . Three fragments. J.H.S. xxiv. 32 (44)- Kalami. 

329 . Fragment with virofirtffut. CJ.G. 37041 Le Bas 1098. Ulubad. 


330 . 

Fragment. 

/.H.S. XXIV. 32 (41). Langada. 

331 . 

3 

» 

Gedeon 103, pi. ii. 14. Klazaki. 

332 . 

S 

» 

„ 16, pL i. I. Yera. 

333 . 

» 

/.H.S. XXII. 204 (11). Cyzicus. 

333 t. 

n 

Stro4>dstif I. 328 (7}. Kalolimno. 

333 tt. 

» 

„ . I. 328 (8). 


334 . Fragmentary epitaph of a legionar>’. Ath. Mitth. xix. 303. Balukiser. 

335 . Similar*. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 316. AbouUiond. 

336 . Fragment of bilingual inscr. Ath. Mitth. xiv. 249 (18). Ulubad. 

t ? OOfctui Miflinyintt rarfpit etc 1. s r«jrr#K(u(t(coe{^T^. 

* TAEIA2H itivtt rp6c7iifu>' \ ro9y.... 

* (a) Xccr]a(l(t} drayspci^w, (A) ^ ^({XAei;. 

* 1. I XeYi^rw MaxcAoKtr^. 
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Fragment with date tk^. 

M It TKt. 

*» II <rvff. 


■■ ' *-«v looe 

Ittdetenninnte fragment. Le Bas 1086. 

» II Le Bas 1089. 

»* 11 Le Bas 1093. 

II Le Bas 1094. 


Ath.Mitih, XXIX. 315. Kebsud. 
Hamilton 328, Lc Bas 1770. Kebsud. 
Ath. AUtih. XXIX. 313. Retbeb. 

Ath. Miuh. XXIX. 3(22. Omar Keui. 
Le Das 1088. AbouUiond. 


Sec also 11. ii (<1). 


<b) Christian*. 


*1. ^e.andert D. /l/m Jt. (39), Cumom 270(1.). Cyzics 
2. ^ezandna. E. xxiv. 37 (60). Yenije K.D. 

t’ e. xvii. 523 (,o). Panderma. 

4 . AnnaVani. //fli. xxiii. 78 (12). S. George 1. 

8 Anliochus(?) e. xxm. 82 (27). Aidiajik. 

»» XXVI!. 65 (10). Chakyrdja. 

& Aphthonetus. e. xxiii. 76 (7). Yeni Keul 

7. Arcadius. /iV.i*. xxii. 203 (9)1 MendeUS©- Cyzicus. 

8. Aurtlius.... e, /.Wjr.xx.v.3o{34). Egri Ddrd. 

9 Auxanoa*. /Ar.5.xx....7S(4),s«Wilh.ta,Ar,7«,i^,,203. Cyzicus. 

♦» Oedeon, pi. IV. 29. Marmara I. 

10. Chres.ua (Adius)*. Y. 3690, Perrot89 (58), Cumom 270 (8). 

See Ath. AfiUh. ix. 20. Artaki. 

11 . Cyriacus. E. ACiY. xvii. 528 (26). Artaki. 

12 . Domitius. e. XXIV. 23 (5). Aidlnjik. 

xxiv. 35 (53). Koum Liman. 

13 +. Euntce(?)* e. Gedeon 103, pi. i. 12. Prasteio 
U. Eupiactus". -4/A..ViV/A.vi.i28(i2),C«mont27o(io). Cyzicus. 
iO. husebia and Lampros. xxiii. 86 (36X Yappajl Keui. 

16 . Gen[tianus?(Iulius)L Y. /.//.S', xxiii. 79 (16). Panderma. 

17 . Heraclea- e.T. .^ 74 ?^ vni. 173 (10). Cyaicus. 

18 . Hermogenes and Sminthia. e. A/h. Aft/th. ix. 27 (3). Ungada. 
18 +, loannes episcopus. J./f.S. xvii. 269 (3), cf. B.Su4. xiii. 209. 

Tachtali. 

19 . loannes presbyter. /./f.S. xxiii. 84 (33)- Haramamli K.D. 

* Dssdate, Ktirai kt\., e = » 'Aytwa6<rar«, etc. 

* The formula is St tnxrxo^t (fie, cf. MA. MUlh. xv. 161) tcnu odry rpot rif 
6«iv ; Aiiofttf, a rather characterittic Xt. name, occurs also in v. t},*.. 

* el Si rtf To\fth9^...ttrTai aSr^ rpSt riw Stir. 

* Aivit BS(t-|«6fij(t I wfi.... 

* Ka-fKiKKiptot ro^ewt KO^oXuroC iv StrSfiari Kvphv. 

^ Fragmentary and possibly not Xt. 

H. 


19 
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^ 20 . loannesand Placidnia(?). e. ///.^. xxxiii. 86 ( 37 )- Yappaji Keui. 

21 . lulianus and Antiope. 6. ..4/A. iV/WA. ix. 37(33)» xxix. 294. Lan^ada. 
21 +. Martinianus. S. /J/A. il/xV/A. xxix. 293*. Cyiicus. 

21 +t. Nicephoms. A/A. Mi/th. xxix. 306. Kavakli. 

22 . Octaverius*? . 4 /A. A/iV/A. vi. 125 (8), Cumont 270 (9). Cyiicus. 

221 . Patricius*. E. Gedeon, pL iii. 21. Marmara I. 

23 . Paulus. S.y. J.H.S. xxiv. 36 (55). Kurshunlit 

24 . Pegasius* AC.//, xvii. 524 (13). Deblcki. 

24 +. Petrus. J.H.S. xxi. 234. Balukiser. 

25 . Phili.,.ia. Hamilton 307, Le Bas 1758. Aidinjik. 

26 . Sergius. C./.C?. 8908, Le Bas 1106, Cumont 271 (8). Mihallitch. 

27 . Symeon. /.H.S. xxiv. 31 (37). Langada. 

28 . Theodulus Aquilinus. Atk. Mitth. IX. 24 (33)» Mowr. <al Bi^X. li^ 

14 (Calvert Coll.) Cyxicus. 

29 . Theodora diaconissa. E. J.H.S. XXiv. 24 (8). Mihallitch. 

29 +. Tbeoktisius(?>. xiii. 305 (i). Tachtali. 

30 . Trophimus*. 0 . B.CH. xvii. 534 (u)- Yeni Keui. 

31 . Tatas(?) and Tryphaena*. B.CH. xvii. 523 (i i). Panderma. 

311 . Tryphon of Vatopcdion*. Gedeon 61. Aphysia. 

32 . Trypbon Papyli. 0 . J.H.S. xxiii. 83 (26). Aidinjik. 

Zosimus, see above V. 302 note. 

33 . Anonymous iambic epitaph dated 6500 (991) with relief of orb between 

*(«) X(purTov) ♦(oim) nCmro). /./f..i'. XXIV. 37 {59). Yenijc K.D. 

34 . ineip vttrtfpiat eal d^Vrar /maprAw. CJ.G. 37 ® 3 > Lc Bas IO7, Cumont 

371 (19). Ulubiad. 

351 . > 4 /A. A/iiV/A. XXIX 303. Assar Kaleh. 

Other Christian inscriptions (not sepulchral) are vi. 10, ii, 13, 14, 15, 

28, 46, 47» 48, 49. 50. 5*. 52. 6a, 63,64. 

t Toi^ txpyifM 9 ^ ry xol 0i0pw ’Oxratlc^v (riir) 

dro^eRoplM rev card *Arrov tal jrXefordMM' adroC. X/wnV, dfara096w rip 

o/keO. XMr. 

9 'Er9iie ta^nuetre Ilolr^ot 6 r'fit fuurofiUt | V>ui)cu|i>of drd N/vov 

/roplas ] Mtpovr&Xc[w} | cr«XtiM[it | /r cvp((etf) /[ro | 

* Mp Ifvxvt lIMyaflov. The formula need not be sepoicbral. For fevxSt 
cf. below (5.<;) and /.< 7 . XII. pir. 

■* Tpo^bcov i{aMrXi|^}e(v? 

9 *Trd>(*}s^a Sia 4 V//)( 0 )*>) retr djiro Tarev nl rift a^cO | yuper^ Tpu^cUrot. 

‘"Erda (uirB<(<i)r(84) | Barer«j((ar[6t] 
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Class VI. Miscellanea. 

(a) Landmarks. 

1. Mil«sto.« will, titles of Trajan and name of proconsul Vettius Produs 

(MS-6A.D.). iff-CiV. XII. 63. Aidinjik. 

2 . Similar of Sevcrus, proconsul LolHanus Gentianus (309 a.d)- later 

emperors below. D.C.H, xii. 66 . C.LL. 7179, 7180. Debleki. 
d. Similar road mark with mserr. of 334-7 and 364-75. B.C.H, xvii cat 
Nr. Debleki. ^ 

4 . Eighth milestone with inscr. of («) Consuntine and (^) Valentinian 
JM.S, XVII. 273 (18). Omar Keui. 

6. Twenty-fifth do. with similar inserr. Perrot i. 99 (62). Chamandra. 

6. Thirteenth do. with insert.of Iovianus‘. AC/A xvii. 546, 35. ‘Below 

Chaoush Keui.* 

6+. Boundary-stone of Cyzicus beyond the Aesepus. Ath, Miitk. XXJX 
277 - ‘ Porta.’ 

7 . Boundary-stone of Mlleiupolis and Poemancnuin. 

J.H.S. XVII. 271 (3X ef. XXIV, 24. Mihallitch. 

8. Boundary of Argua(?) and Skepsis. B<rl. Sitzb. 1894, 204. Nr. 

Koghanjik. 

9 . Boundary of Mandrae and Gannatenum. Le Bas 1075, Bev. Phil. r. 

202. Akcheler. 

10 . Boundary-stone of quarry*? Gedeon 114-5, P^- 19. Papas. 

11 . Boundary-stone (indecipherable)*. /./AA xvii. 269 (4). Akcheler. 

12 . Boundary-stone of Hydrcae<(?). J.N.S. xvii. 276, 26. Cbepne 

For other village-names see v.22t ("Arrow cwpiX v. i 22f 0 (»piow Nfwou), 
V!. 57 (rurvvoiX V. 192 (n)7^i«OTjw«i ?), IV. 52 (TaieKo^tnjy). IV. 23 
{Qpwda V. 26A (Sy«i;i>ol), V. >i«9 (Tpow8oui'i;i'rff), I. 8, 9 (llXa- 

KMv^): Foreign inscriptions Miletus nowoxiDMiTnjs, 
^Iwttvv^tnf ); for village administration iv. 14. iv. 23 (SuxxTnfrX )V. 
*3 *6 A Ccwp'jv®*'). 20 (««/ 4 ijToO, V. *27 (irpvrcMw/ufnirX 

IV. 23, 83 (yvcMcrWrat), I. 16 (public lands), 

13 . Boundary of Athena (?X /./f.A xxiv. 29 (31). Haraki. 

14 . Private boundary of Macedonius and Andreas. Ath. Mitth. iv. 35 (38). 

Panderma. 

15 . Similar of Parthenius and.... Ath. Mitth. xxix. 306. Kara Oghlan. 

16 . Three blocks with FCT. Ath. Mitth. XXIX. 36. Tekke Keui. 

* C.I.L. 7178 \JEph. Ep. II. 351) ‘between Musatcha and Pasha CbiftUk’ seems 
to be A fuller reading of the same stone. 

* Aar4M(<)i>(*’) 0«(«)r4K»v | 

* Perhaps ffia^povret Korfi (x^pc')* for K«r^ cf. Ramsay, Phryg,, 

Inscr. 173. 

* Very illiterate; the sense seems to be: bpobwia'tiptiav iXbie.' term rpAt 


19—2 
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(b) Inscriptions from Statues, Architfxture, etc. 

17 . Inscription from statue of Cyzicus set up in the theatre. CJ.G. 3667. 

Cyxicuft. . f . I \ 

18 . Elegiac couplet from statue of Homer. Atk. Afitih. vi. 129 (14). 

Artaki. 

19 . Fragment of couplet. ///..S*. xxni. 84 ( 3 *)- Cyricas. 

20 . Signature of Sosigenes Eucratis on statue-base. B.CM. Xiv. 540 (5), 

Loew)' 381. Cysicus. 

21 . Inscription from the megaron of Baebius*. Rev. Arch. N. S. xxxii. 

268 (3). Cyiicus. 

22 . Inscription on frieze of stoa(?) built by Hadrian. Hamilton 304. U 

Bas 1068 {Rev. Phil. l. 40), cf. Mott. Fig. pi. 48- AbouUiond. 

23 . Inscription commemorating architectural works of Celer and Hennas*. 

C.I.e. 3705. AbouUiond. 

23 t. Inscribed architrave of Tychaeum at Miletupolis. J.H.S. xxvii. 
78 (1Mendel 91, 93. Kermasii. 

24 . Inscription on architrave of small temple. /.Jf.S. XXlii. 78 (lO* 

Cyzicus. 

25 . Dedication* of temple (?). Cedcon, pL iv. 32. Marmara I. 

26 . Inscribed architrave wth name of G. Calvisius. J.N.S. xvn. 293 (71X 

XXJ. 237. Balukiser. 

27 . Fragment relating to the building of a stoa(?). J.HS. xxiv. 26 (17), 

XXV. 58. AbouUiond. 

28 . Byzantine inscription on door-jamb. Ath. Mitth. IX. 27 (31), cf.y.Af.i. 

XXIV. 30. Katacopo. 

Among the architectural inscriptions should also be ranged the senes of 
epigrams from the temple of ApoUonis {Anth. Pol. III. 1-19) Rtid the 
two seen by Cyriac {B.CJI. xiv. 535 fF.); 

28 t. {a) on the temple of Hadrian: 

‘Ek 6 airf 9 ov ft £p 3 wr*ti okrjt 'Aolat [ftlya Atv^] 

'A<f>$ovig Ator 

28 tt. (i) *ad...Persephoiiae templum.* 

‘Illusirissimi heroes et optimi Cyzicenorum civitatis cives maximae 
caelesti ct inferiali dearum gloriosae nympharura a love produc- 
tarum Proserpinae talem construxerunt aram*.’ 


» Cf. V. aipti. 

* For {\rf«OTino» cT. Ramsay Phryg. II. 647: IVyotfrirTt occurs in Mev^. ral 
Bi^X. II,. 47 

* APAI2 rdr mi4v odp wayri [iv 

* So Preger, R/igr. Or. 47. Cf. Ketl m Htrmcs iSgj, 505 (note) and 507. 

* PoKibly iptorcl r* Aortot Ayipn \ rt xara- 

X^erlwr r< ptplrrif \ r tbxXtlw nSr i€ Ai6t ixyrrau^ \ fiiitftir 

tmoOtw 
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Other inscriptions relating to buildings are I. 3i (tower of city wall, 
cf. I. 32 ), fv. 68, 69 (harbour-works), iv. 1 (triumphal arch). 

Public buildings are mentioned in I. ro (temple of Asklepios and Apollo), 
I. 12 (of Athena PoliasX iv. 71 (of Aphrodite), I. 9 (Parthenon of 
Placia), III. 35 (Precinct of Kore), 11. 9 (the KaUion), I. 10 (the 
Herobn), 1. 8 (Market of the Men), 1. 4 (of Tryphacna), i. 5 (Doric 
Portico and Tables), I. 10 (Portico and Kara6pcn}f), i. 5, vi. 17. 

(c) Gilvpfiti prom the Gymn.vsia‘. 

29 . Dethicr, Epig. Byz. 73 ff. pi. vii., cf. Atk, Mitth. vi. 122 (4). Cysicus. 

30 . Dethier, loc. at. pi. vin.* Cyzicus. 

31 . Dethier, 4 v. cU. pi. ix. Cyzicus. 

32 . Atk. MUth. VI. 122 (4X Goold 124. Cyzicus. 

33 . Syllogos viii. 74 (9X Atk. Mink. vii. 253 (186). Ermeni Keui. 

34 . Ath. Mitth. Rev. Arch. ms. \\\.y^\. Ermeni Keui. 

35 . Ath. Mitth. x. 207 (33). Ermeni Keui. 

36 A. Mus. Worst, i. 41, C.I.G. 6845, Conze Lesbos 32, pi. xiii. (9). Cyzicus. 

36 . J.H.S. XXVI. 38 (7X Pandenna. 

(d) Small Objects (various). 

37 . Fragment of cylindrical vessel with reliefs of Hermes, etc. inscribed. 

Ath. Mitth. X. 208. Cyzicus. 

38 . Bronze lamp dedicated to Artemis Ephesia by strategus of Miletupolis. 

C.I.G. 5944, Elworthy, Evil Eye, 212*. (Rome.) 

39 . Inscribed sundial. B.C.H. xvii. 547 (39). Gunen. 

40 . Inscribed mina weight*. Areh. Zeit. xui. 146. (B.M.) 

41 . Similar double-stater weight. C.I.G.‘>f>%\^ Bronzes Bibl. Nat. vtsfi. 

42 . „ stater „ Bronzes Bibl. Nat 2243. 

42 f. Weight inscribed with name of hipparch Onesimus. Pernice, Gr. 
Gewiehte, No. 624. (Athens.) 

43 . Inscribed intaglio gem. Class. Rev. iv. 2B2*. Cyzicus. 

44 . Handle of amphora with round stamp of the Cyzicenes lason and 

Callippus. ill. 453. 

44 f. Byzantine lamp stamped Xpumv iraow (unpublished^ 

Panderma. 

^ These inscriptions are usually accompanied by incised outlines of human feet, 
often in pairs, each foot being inscribed with the name of an athlete. A second in¬ 
scription exhorts the tieot to ‘ remember for good * their departed comrades: cf. outside 
Cyzicus Frhnckel Instkrr. Perg. 574, C.l.G. 4945-6. 

* No. 30 is dated by the name of the hipparch Claudia Ptolenuus. 

* Many varieties of these weights are exhibited at the British Museum (cf. Cat. 
Brouus 3000) and Dr Mordtniann of Constantinople has a large collection from 
Cyzicus so far as 1 know unpublished. 

* Now in 6M. 
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45 . Byxaottne marble jar inscribed *BX^ov (t<mv N^'. Ath. Mitth. xxix. 

393 *. Nr. Cyzicus. 

45 ^. Inscribed amulet. 1891, 287. Yappaji Keui. 

(e) Byzantine Seals. 

46 . Joannes commerciarius of the Hellespont (and Cyzicus?). Schlumber^r 

197 - 

47 . Nicolaus metropolitan of Cyncus’. Ibid. 199. 

471 . Ignatius „ „ /w/rw./«/. M/»//. 1906, 70 (122 r). 

47 tt. Demetrius of Cyzicus. lbid.^o{\^^^). 

47 t+t. Symeon/nM<i>-0r of Cyzicus. 

48 . Leontius archbisbup of Proconnesus’. Schlumberger 198. 

48 t. Joannes bishop of Dascylium. Ibid. 733. 

49 . Epiphanes Xenodochus of Lupadium. pp. 246, 381. 

(0 Byzantine Class Weights. 

50 . Eparch Theopemptus. Byx. ZcUsckr. vii. 604. Cyzicus. 

51 . „ Droscrius. R.E.G. Viii. 1895, 65 (2), c£ Byx. Zcitschr. l.c. 
Cyzicus. 


(g) Unclassified and Fragmentary. 

52 . Boustrophedon fragment*. Gedeon, pi. i. 3. Houklia. 

53 . Collection of Aphorisms. JJiS. xxvii. 62 (3X B.P.IV. 1907, 765. 

Mendel 401. Kermasti. 

54 . Rock<cut inscription*. Gedeon 114, pi. iit 18. Papas. 

541 . Inscription regulating cutting of trec(?). J.H.S. xxvii. 66 (13). 
Pomak Keui. 

55 . Fragment of inscription relating to philosophers. Aih. Miith. xxix. 299, 

J.H.S. XXIV. 37 (35). Eski Manyas. 

56 . Latin fragment*. Gedeon 89, pL iL la Marmara. 

67 . Votive (?) inscr. of Gabilla. Perrot 1. 98 (60). Miballitch. 

67 t. (Afffrt ry oJiw, «^c.) Nfw'EXXjp«;»'. I. 375. Marmara. 

58 . (...«» biA riw 6(6v Hamilton 370, Lc Bas 1762, Rev. Arch. 

N. S. XXXIV. 108 (s). Eski Manyas. 

58 a. Fragment of doubtful provenance. CJ.C. 3659^, 

* Lttjuien, OrimsXt. XXlil. 

* x.-xt. cent. This bishop is unknown to Lequien, nor does he figure In the 
fuller list drawn up by Nioodenms. 

’ Lt» in Leqoien (vii.). 

* Sepalcfaial of Mandron Mneaptolemi, Wilamowitz Nordion. Suim 63 

* I TO?* dro^^)Jr«r. 

* KaL lanuar. Sergio Saiumino et Aorel...(consuls?), 
r Locas prints thU under Cyzicus and Eski Shehr. 
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59 . Indecipherable. C./.G. 3696. Pasha Liman. 

Fragment relating to mysteries (?). xxiii. 77 (9). Cyricus. 

61 . (ir/wrop I /.H.S. xvii. 270 (7). Aboulliond. 

Byrantine fragment. J.H.S. xxiv. 24 {7). Mihallitch. 

1* » XXIV. 24(15). Ulubad. 

« . « Scstini, Liu. Odop. 1. 85 , J.H.S. xxiv. 24 (16). 

Issiz Khan. 

65 . Fragment Rev. Arch. N. S. xxiv. 106 (2). Eski Manyas. 

66. „ Gedeon 38. Gera. 

67. „ ». 338 (6),.ff.C.^f.xxiv. 874 (i7). Kalolimno. 

68. „ J.H.S. XVII. 268 (I). Tachtali. 

^ ol 
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I. Provenance op Inscriptions. 

AbouUiond (Apollonia): iii. 2, 8, 9, 36, 38, 39, 45; iv. 10, 15+, 16, 63; v. 19, 
31,34,61, 83, loi, 120, ISO, 163, 168, 173, 312 , 2i9t6,333, 238, 245, 251, 
353, 371, 374, 293, 396tt, 3 > 5 » 3*6, 3 * 7 , 33 S, 34*-5 i v*- *3, 33, 27, 61. 
Aidinjik: 11. 18; 111.31, 42; iv. 2,7, 84; v. 6, 27,44, 59 , 68, 72, 84, 86,93, 
1 * 7 , * 49 , *56, 189, 202, 207, 318, 321 , 226, 327 , 259, 261, 288, 297, 337; 
•fS, 12 , 35 , 32; VI. I. 

Aivalu Ddrd (near Sari Keui) : v. 58. 

Akcheler (near AbouHiond): vi. 9,11. 

Aksakal (near Pandcrma): v. 35, 185, 307. 

Alcxa (near Manyas): 11. 26; iv. 78; v. 15, 164 1 , 190. 

Alpat Keui (near Kermasti): III. 52. 

Aphtoni (Marmara): iv. 91. 

Aphysia, I.: v. 224; ^<31+. 

Artaki: l8; li. 16,23; »*- 5 ; *v. 1,75; v. 3, 8,12, 133, 138, 157. 160, 171, 
*96, 354, 266, 286, 295,325 ; ^*0, II ; VI. 18. 

Assar Alan : v. 14, 333. 

Assar Kaleh (near Omar Keui, 3); v. *i<34t. 

Assar Keui (near Bigaditcb) : iii. 33 ; v. 141, 151, 191. 

Balia Bajar (Argiia): iii. 16; iv. 33. 

Balia .Maden: ill. 18; iv. 8, 9; v. 282. 

Balukiser: iv.31; v. 10.13, 73, Sat, 153, 188, 193. 232,334; ^24t; vi. 26. 
Beycbiftlik (Yallchiftlik?): v. 313. 

Bey Keui (near Kcbsud): v. 128. 

Bigaditch; ill. 13; iv. 74; v. 35, 106, 134. 

Bigbashehr: iv. 56t; v. 94, 283. 

Boghaz Keui (Kara>ddrd): iv. 6. 

Boyuk Tepe Keui (Upper Granicus): iv. 6a 
Chai Keui (near Kcbsud): v. 278. 

Chakyrdja (near Manyas): iv. I2t; v. 323!; ijtSt. 

Chamandra (near Mihallitch): v. 194; vi. 5. 

Chaoush Keui (near Gunen); v. 6; v. 136, 178. 
n n (near Balukiser): vi. 78. 

„ „ (Kara-ddrd): v. 204, 262. 

Cbarik Keui (near ArUki): i. 12, 13. 
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Chatal Aghit: v. 134, 

Chavutzi (lower Acscpus); ii. 22. 

Chepne (near Manyas): vi. la 
Chesli Keui (near Mihallitch): v. 136. 
Chinar Bunar Kaleh (near Gunen): v. 36. 
Chorduk (near Kermasti): v. 349. 


Cyzicus: i. 1, 3 , 5, 6, 9, ir, 14, 20, 22, 33, 24; ii. 1-7, 9-11, 12A?, 13, 

17 , i 9 » 20; nr. 1, 3,15, 20-24, 27, 29, 34, 35, 37, 40,41 j iv. 3, 5,34, 

37 , 39 i 39 A?, 50, 51, 52, 68-70^ 76, 80, 81, 83, 85, 86; v. 9A, art, 

26, 37 , 39 , 62, 66, 71, 77, 85, 87, 96, 97,103, 107-111, 115, 116, 140, 155, 
• 59 , *61, 174-6, 179, 182, 184, • 96 a?» 203 , 208, 209 , 3 i 9 tj, 2i9to, 2i9tfc, 
3i9t„, 222, 323, 235, 256, 263, 267, 269, 276, 289, 303t, 305, 309-11, 
314, 321, 322, 333; •J«i.7, 9, 10, 14, 17, 2it, 28; VI. 17, 19-21, 24, 
38 t, 28tt, 29-32, 35A?, 37, 45,6a 

Deblekt (near Panderma): iv. 4; v. 69,210,2815 *i<24; vi. 2,3. 

Demir Kapu: v. 308. 

Diaskeli (aEsktl Keui g.v.), 

Diavati (Kapu Dagh): v. 244, 334 

Dimetoka: iv. 32; v. 173. 

Egri-ddrd (Kapu Dagh): v. iJtS. 

Elbislik: v. 3 . 

Elies Keui: v. 163. 

Erdek, see Artak!. 

Ergileh (near Manyas): v. 32, 47, 53, 118, 316. 

Ermeni Keui (Kapu Dagh): i. 25; in. 14; iv. 35, 58; v. 79,102, 146, 180, 
237, 241, 343, 253, 294} VI. 33-35. 

Eskil Keui (»Diaskeli g.v.): v. 67, i99t. 

Eski Chatal (near Manyas): v. 152. 

Eski Manyas: i. 10, 19; in. 28, 33, 48 ; iv. 47, 48(7); v. 54, 154, 167, 230; 
VI. 55, 58, 65. 

Gera, I.: v. 332; vi. 66. 

Gunen: in. 47; iv. 17-21, 51, 56, 66, 82; v. 42, 51, 95,99, 137, 192, 219+7, 
250; VI. 39. 

Hadji Pagon (near Manyas): v. 45, 187 (see iv. 67). 

Halonc, I. (•Pasha Liman): 1. 26; iv. 24, 73; v. 248, 265; vi. 52, 59. 

Hammamli (Kapu Dagh): v. 131, 166, 197, >^119. 

„ (near Manyas) iv. 38, 88; v. i26u 

Haraki (Kapu Dagh): iv. 61; vi. 13. 

Haskeui: i. 4. 

Hodja Bunar: iv. 38; vii. 98. 

Houklia (Halone): 1. 26; v. 265; vi. 53. 

Ilidja Keui (Kara>d^rd): iv. 25, 92; v. 88, 206. 

Ingeji (Avunia): v. 213. 

Issiz Khan: vi. 64. 

Kalami (Kapu Dagh): v. 100, 130, 331, 269, 319, 328. 
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Kalolirono, I.: iv. 79,93; v. 83, 164, 214, 260, 319, 333t, 333++* vi- ^ 7 - 
Karabogha: fii. 10, ii; v. 74, 114, 257. 

*'Kam Dagh" (<*Kurshunlu?): v. 317. 

Kara Oghlan (near Aboulliond); vi. 15. 

Katatopo (Kapu Dagb): v. 91, 296, 306; vi. 38. 

Kavak (near Gunen): IV. i 6 t, cf. 17—31 incL, 56 (?X 66(?). 

Kavak Keui (near Kemtasti): iiL 19; v. 9; )}i2itt. 

Kazak Keui (near Manyas): v. 334. 

Kebsud; i. 27; v. 18,32, 55,75. > 37 i I 3 *> 2 i 9 +o. 240, 272, 273,337, 

338. 

Kermasti: ill. 25, 43. SU iv. 72; v. 7, 56, 65, 124, i67t, 169, 175+1 J82t, 
195+. 235+. 280; V. 23+, 53. 

Klazaki (Marmara): v. 331. 

Kogbanjik (Ida): vi. 8. 

Koum Liman (Kapu Dagh): v. ^ 13. 

Kouvouklia (near Aboulliond): v. i66t, 233+, 246+, 263+, 285+. 

Kurshunlu (Kara Dagh f.v.): v. 57,92, 177, 239, €*33. 

Langada (Kapu Dagh): v. 1, 80, 339, 343, 364, 396, 330, ^18, 31 , 26. 
Mahmun Keui (near Panderma): iv. 23(?): v. 63. 

Manyas (near): iv. 41-49. See also Eski M., Yeni M. 

Marmara: ii. 24,35; iv. 55; v. 64, 104,159+; vi. 56, 57+. 

„ I.: III. 4^ 76,90, 122, 219+4, 246, 255, 270; ^.9, 32 +; VI. 25. 

Melde (Miletupolis); in. 7,20+, 30+, 51, 53; vi. 38? 

Mendoura (near Balukiser): v. 392. 

Mihallitch: ill. 6 ; IV. 13, 24, 64, 67?; v. 41, 48, 53, 60, 123, 143. 183, 19S, 
336, 247 i 258, 275. 290, 296+, 301, 318, 320, 323; ^26, 39; VI. 7, 57, 
63. 

.Mihantona (Kapu Dagh): iv. 71; v. 105. 

“Nicaea": IIL 20A, 38A. 

Nusrat (near Kebsud): v. 17, 298. 

Omar Keui (near Pandenna): vi. 4. 

„ „ (near Susurlu): iv. 26; v. 530; vi. 8a 

Palatia (Marmara): v. 89. 

Pandenna: 1.10; 11.15:111.36; iv. 13-15, 27, 29, 33, 49. S 3 . 65, 77 : v. 5, 
30. 38. 43 . 4 ^ 129, 135, 165, 186, 199, 200, 216, 219, 225, 228, 268, 278, 
285, 387, 291, 300.3»3; ^3. 30; vr. 16, 31,44+- 

Papas (Marmara): vi. 10, 53. 

Pasha Liman: see Halone. 

Peramo(Kapu Dagh): ii. 12; iv. 59; v. 4, 22a 
Pomak Keui (near Gunen): v. 44+, vi. 54+. 

“Porta" (Ida): vi. 6t. 

Porto PaJeo (Kapu Dagh): iv. 61. 

Prasteio (Marmara): in. 13; v. 31, i8r; ii«r3+. 

Redzeb (near Kebsud): v. 339. 

Sari Keui (Zeleia): i. 16, 17,18; il 21; iv. 30, 62; v. 70,139, 211, 219+j. 
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Sazti-d^rd (near Panderma): v. 50. 

S. George, I.: v. 4*4. 

Stengel Keui (near Bighashehr): iv. j8t. 

Susurlu: iv. 54; v. 81. 

Syge: V. 

Tachtali (Caesarea?): in. ait j v. ^ i8t, 29+; vi. 6St. 

Tekke Keui (near Kebsud): v. 201; vi. 16. 

Trigiia: iir. 3a; v. a8, 40, 147, 170, 384. 

Ulubad: i. 7, 15; m. 49; iv. 40, 87; v. 143, 145, 329, 336; v. +34. vi. 
63, 64. 

Yalichiftlik (near Trigiia, see also lieychlftlik): iv. 64t; v. 3441, 326. 
Yappaji Keui (Kapu Dagh): v. 20, 49; 4 'is, 20; vi, 45t. 

Yeni (Bulgar) Keui (Kara-ddr^: v. 313. 

Yeni Manyas: ill. 53. 

Yenije (Kara Dagh): iv. 89; v. 33, go, 215 ; ^2, 33. 
i, (near Panderma): v. 195. 

Yeni Keui (Kapu Dagh): 1. 3; n. 8; iii. 26, 30; v. 33, 119, 158, 279; ^t6, 
30; VI. 52. 

Yera, I.: v. 332; vi. 66. 

Yildiz (near Susurlu): v. ai9tj, 302. 

Uncertain: 

(tf) Site between Manyas and Balukiser: iv. 32-38 (39, 40?). 

{b) Unknown or disputed provenance: 11. 124; ill. 20A, 26 a, 38A; iv. 48A, 
56 a; V. 9 a, 26a, i62A, 173A, 178A, 195A, 196A, 196B, 335A, 347a] 
280A, 293A, 301A; VI. 38, 58a>. 

3. Latin and Bilingual Inscriptions. 

20i III. 1 , 10 , 11, 51; V.84, 89, 154, 2 I 9 t„ 254, 258, 336; VI. 3, 3-6,16,56. 
(Greek inscr. in Latin characters: v. 178.) 

3. Metrical Inscriptions. 

III. 2it, 25, 31,35; IV. 36. 69, 71: V. 6, 25, 36, 56, 69, 77. 78, 87, 93, 107, 
111,132, 148, 161, i7St, 184, 209,272,275,278,306-16; >J(33; VI. 18, 
19, 29t. 


4. Suggested New Readings. 

II. 15; 111.14,44,46; IV. 5, 15, 16,40,56; V. 51, 64, 65, 76, 139, 146, 180, 
2i9t4, 221, 224, 246. 265, 395, 300, 311, 335; ^i3t, 22, 3it. 24, 30, 31, 
3it; VI. II, 12. 


* See also Foreign Inscrr. Bmsa, HtrtKlca. 
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5. CvziCENE Games and Festivals. 


Anthesteria, 1. 5. 

Asclepiea, ni. 40 - 

Commodea, Foreign Inscrr. Nea- 
Polis (tX 

Commune Asiae, Hi. a*, 37. Foreign 
Inscrr. Apkrw^'atiiX Ephtsus (i), 
KanxbmlOy Neopolis (iX Rouui^- 
Dionysia, I. 5. 

Drusilla (games oO. L 13. 

Hadrian (games of, in ProconnesusX 
II. 24. 


Heroa, I. la 

Olympia, II. 17; IIL * 7 i 3 i» 34 . 37 » 
Foreign Inscrr. Heraclca (2). 
Fanathenaea, I. 12. 

Pbiletaerea, 11. 19 . 

Soteria (of Kore), Foreign Inscrr. 
DeloSy cf. HeracUa (2^ ifp^ Kopijr 

i.roTT^iai'. 

Soteria and Muciea, 1 . 19. 


6. States and Citizens mentioned in Cvzicene Inscriptions. 


Abdera, III. 5lt. 

Minipolis, v. ^33t. 

Alexandreus, v. 7. 

Nicomedensi, v. 18, v. 76. 

Alexandria, i. 10. 

Nicopolites, v. 221. 

Antandrius, 1. 3. 

(Panticapaeeus, 1. 3?) 

Apameus, IIl 31. 

Farii, I. 5. 

Apri, V. 107. 

Fergameous, v. 59, 321 1 . 

Argiza, 111. 16. 

Pericharaxis, III. 18. 

Armenia, 111. $1. 

Pericharaxites, v. 10. 

Atheoienses, v. 90, iia 

Phryges, I. 16. 

'* Caesariani," v. 139. 

Poenvaneni (IX v. 193. 

Cardiaoi, V. ati. 

Poemanenum, vi. 7. 

Cymaeus, ill. 37. 

Proconnesius, i. i8«. 

C)'zicene, v. ^117. 

Proconnesus, vi. 57. 

C>'zicenus, 111. 46. 

Ravennas, v. 87. 

C)'zicus, I. i8flr(?); ill. 46 ,47 i iv- 28, 

Rhodii, 1. 6 . 

9 S: V- 95 . 159 +- 

Romani, ill. 1, 14, 24. 

Ephesius, I. iZc. 

.Seleucia Isauriae, v. 95. 

Hcrmioneus, v. 95. 

Smymaea, iv. 63. 

Laodiceos a Lyct^ v. 61. 

S)Tas, V. 2i9t). 

Libya, 1. ii. 

Tliurieus, 1. 18 (^X 

Macedonia, in. 7. 

Thyatirenus, HI. 22, cf. iv. 32. 

Miletopolites, III. 20, 49, vi. 33 1 . 
Miletupolls, V. 56; VI. 7. 

Zeleitae, v. 26 A. 


Honorary citiienships enjoyed by athletes, ill. 17, 22, 37, 41. Village- 
names are collected above, p. 291. Relations with the Thracian royal 
house, 1. 12, 13,14; iiL 24; IV. 69: with the kings of Cappadocia (Oi li. 22. 
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7. Foreign Inscriptions relating to Cyzicus and Cyzicenes. 

Aphrodisias. (1, 3) C./.G. 3782-3» Inscrr. mentioning M. Ulpius Car- 
minius Claudianus hgisUs at Cyzicus'; (3) C.I.G, 2810, Asiatic games 
at Cyzicus. 

Athens. {i)I.G. i. 37, 224fr., Heilespomine tribute lists; (2)/.£?. 11. 434, 
Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicene; (3) J.G. ii. 448, Eumenes Stratii (boxer) 
of Cyzicus, victorious at Thesea; I.C. II.; Tombstones of (4) (2893) 
Dexicrates Dexiae of Zeleia, (5) (3106) Aphrodisius Pai,(6) (3107) Nicon 
Hcraci, (7)(3*o8) Theodoras Demetrii, of Cyzicus, (8) (3378) Carcinus 
Aeneti, (9) (3279) Molpotbemis Hecatoclis of Proconnesus, cf. 2825, 
3826 Apollonians (?a Rhyndaco); (10) J.G, ill. 77, Inscr. from statue 
of Hadrian erected by Cyzicenes; (i i) I.G. iii. 129, Athlete of Sinope, 
victor at Cyzicene Olympia; (12) I.G. iii. Tombstones of (13) (3530) 
Alexander Dionysii, (14) (2531) Eveteria Asclepiadae, (15) (2532) [anon.J, 
of Cyzicus. 

Attouda. B.C.H. XI. 348, Inscr. mentioning Carmimus Claudianus*. 

Cakthaia (Ceos). B.C.H. xxx. 101, Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicene. 

Ceos. Ath. Mittk. ix. 275, Proxeny of (anon.) Cyzicenes and Proconnesian. 

Chios. Mow. «. 84^. 11. 37, Tombstone of Dionysodorus Hephaestionis 
of Cyzicus. 

Corinth. A.J.A. vii. 29 (3), (anon.) Cyzicene. 

Dblos. Dittenberger, SylL^i 791, Oracle of Apollo 10 Cyzicenes, prescribing 
festival of Kore Soteira. 

Delphi. B.CJI. vi. 454, Oracle of Apollo to Cyzicenes, prescribing sacrifice 
to Poseidon Asphalcius and Ge Karpophoros. 

Dbmetrias. I.G. 1183, Sepulchral inscr. of Perigenes Perigenis. 

Ephesus, (i) C.I.C. 2981, Honorary inscription of (anon.) procurator set 
up by the government of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum; (2) B. M. Inscrr. 
DCXi. (Wood 60 (14)) Asiatic games at Cyzicus. 

Heraclea Perinthus. (i) Dumont 378 (64A), Honorary inscr. of M. 
Ulpius Senecio Satuminus set up on behalf of Cyzicus by the Sito* 
phylax M. Aur. Amerimnus*; (2) ibid. 392 (y^s'j^^Ath. Miith. viii. 
219 (49), Games of Kore and Hadrian at Cyzicus. 

ILION. (1) Dbrpfeld, Ition ii. 466 (32)*, Vote of thanks to troops sent from 
Poemanenum to llion 80 B.C., under Nicander Menophili; (2) ibid 
465 (24)aaC./.(?. 3 S 9 ^ Honorary inscription of A. Claudius Caecina 
(Pausanias?) of Cyzicus, logistes at llion*. 

Karabaulo. B.A.S. HI. 413, Asiatic games at Cyzicus. 

' Cf. below ’ Cf. above {Aphrodisias (1)). 

* See laser. 11. 17 (saC.I.G. 3665) for this person, and cf. C.I.G. $637 (Venice). 

The Perinthus inscription is given to Cyzicus by Dessau, Prosopographia. $38. 

* ss-Schliemann, Ilios. 636, Arth, Zeit. XXX. >>7, A.-B. MUth. xv. 8. 

* Cf. Inscr. ill. ir. 
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Larisa, (t) LG. 528, (Anon.) Cyzicene victorious in boys* stadion; (2) ibid, 
jfty Sq>ulchral inscr. of Apollodorus Aglaophontis. 

Magkrsia Mae. Kem. 180, P. .Aelius Aristomachus xystarch at Cysicus. 

MessaK^u C.I.G. 40$ (Kaibel 643), Epigram on Cyzicenes buried by Aur. 
Eutyches^ 

Miletus, (i) CJ.G. 2855, 2858, Votive offerings of Cysicenes to Milesian 
Apollo*; (2) Dittenbergcr, SylLx 225, Estates of Laodice on the Aesopus. 

Keapolls. CJ.G. Ital. 738 (cf. 75$^), Asiatic games and Comtnodea at 
Cysicns. 

Olbia. CLG. 2059 (Latyschev 18), Cyzicenes and other foreign communities 
cro>vn Theocles. 

Olympia. Inscr. 463, Honorary inscr. of P. Aelius Crispinus Metrotimus, 
(honorary?) Cyzicene. 

Orchomknus. CJ.G. 1583, LG. vn. 3i95» Perigenes Heraclidae flute* 
player of Cyzicus victorious at Charitesia*. 

Okeus. Diitenbcrger, Syli.t 494, Proxeny of Cyziceoe. 

Pkrgamon. Frimckel, 248(Dittenberger,.S>/43,33i). Letters Attalus III 
to Cyzicenes. 

Philadelphia. CJ.G. 3428, OI}'inpia at Cyzicus. 

Prusa. KA. Mus. x.\vii. izj^A.-E. Mitth. vii. 170, Inscription relating 
to a siege by Mithradnt» and mentioning his defeat at Baris*. 

Rhodes, (i) LG. xii. 11, List containing the name of ...odotus of Cyzicus; 
(2) LG. XII. 127, Nicasioo of Cyzicus, a benefaaor; (3) LG. Xii. 870, 
Tombstone of Menodorus Menodori of C>’zicus. 

Rome, (t) LG. Ital. 1297, Chronological table mentioning Mithradatic 
war; (3) LG. Ital. 1111, Agonistic inscr. mentioning tragic and comic 
competitions at Cyzicus. 

.SAMOTHK.tCE. C.LG. 31 $ 7 , 31 $8, Monuments commemorating the rela¬ 
tions of Cyzicus with the sanctuary of the Cabiri*. 

SKLRuaA (Cilidae). Michel 555, Cyzicene praxeny-decree in &vour of a 
Seleucian. 

SiGEUM. CI.G. 8, etc., Stele dedicated by a Proconnesian. 

Tanagra. LG. VII. $33, Proxeny of Diodotus Heraclidae Cyzicene. 

Thespiak. (i) LG. VII. 1760, Victory of Perigenes Heraclidae* Cyzicene 
flute-player; (2) LG. vii. 1765, Victory of Apollodorus Apollodori Cyzi¬ 
cene in boys' stadium. 

Thyatira. C.LG. 3497, Antonius Claudius Arignotus, ncocorus of Cyzicus. 

Tralles, (i) B.C.H. xxviii. 86 (7), Hadrianea at Cyzicus; (3) ibid. (ii\ 
Games (anon.) at Cyzicus. 

' Cf. Inscr. V. rjS. * Cf. also for MUesioo rdations of C. Dittenbciger, S^lf. j 6 $. 

* Cl. below (TAafiae). 

* The stone is very probibly of Cyzioene or^in: Cyzicene marbles were used os 

boUding nvUeriaU at Brusa In the fifteenth century (Cyriac). 

* Cf. also Bcrl. bthcr. iBj$. 616, Atk. Mitth. xviii. 355. 1-5. 

* See above (Ortkcmtmn). 
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8. Foreign Games mentioned in Cyzicene Inscriptions. 


Athens: Hadrianea, iii. 22. 
Byzantium : Sebasta, iii. 54. 
Chalcedon: Pythea, iii. 34. 
Ephesus; Barbillea, 111. 37. 

„ Ephesea, 111. 17, 44. 
NiC 0 P 0 Lis(?): Areia(?), v. 221. 
Pekgamon: Augustea, iii. 17. 

„ Olympia, ill. 34. 

I, Traiania, iii. 17. 

» (?) Soteria and Muciea, 

I. 19. 


Pbrgamon : cf. also III. 25. 
Perinthus: Pythia, 111. 34. 

Pisa: Olympia, iii. 34. 

Rome: Capitolia, 111. 34. 

„ Epinicia, m. 32. 

Smyrna : Commune Asiae, iii. 
17. 

„ Olympia, iii. 17. 
Tralles: Olympia, in. 23. 



LIST OF EPONYMI AT CYZICUS‘ 


(d) Republican Period. 

I. Archons. Maeandrius. (vi. cent B.C) I i. 

Hermodorua. (Early iv. cent) n. so. 

3 . Hipparcus. Euphemus Leodamantis*. (Late IV. cent) i. 3i. 
Gorgippides ApoUonii*. 

Buphantides. 

Phoenix (also iv. 56). . (Early ill. cent) i 20^. 

Poseidon. 

Diomedon. 

Cyano? il 13. 

Antigenes Hermagorae*. I!.—i. cent n.c C/.G. *I 57 * 
AtA, Mittfu xvili. 363 (4). 

Aristander Apollopbania i. 6. 

Demetrius Lysiclis*. iv. 4a 
Dionysius, iv. 33, i. 33 (?). 

Eumenes Aristandri*. iv. 83, cf. ii. 33. 

Hestiaeus Poseidonii’’. iv. I. 

Hetaerion Eumnesti^ CJ.G. 2158. 

Hipponicus Lysagorae. Conze, Samoihrakc, pi. LXX. 

To these are probably to be added: 

Heraclides. \ 

Apollonius. [ ii. ar. 

Nicomedes.) 

And possibly 

Stratius Stra{tii(?)]. 

C. lulius, C f., Ariobananes (second term of office). 
Polyeidus [Aristagorae 
Stratius Stratii (second term of office). 

Polyeidus [Aristag;orae] (second term of office). 

Eumenes Aristandri *. 

Pytheas Pytheae. 

Eubius Diod[ori] (third term of office). 

Polyeidus AristaigoraeJ. 

Olympiodorus Anti^enisj. 

‘ Cyzicene Inscriptions are cited by their Catalogue numbers. 

* Irrd^cw. 
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Bacchius. ) .. 

Apollodonis. j 

Theognetus *. 46 D.C. ? iv. 3. 

Bulides Metrodori. iv. 3. 

Bospon*. i. II. 

Hegesias. i. 8. 

Peis()stratus ?). i. 9. 

Aris(agoras Arignoti (about 40 B.C.). iv. 4. 

Menesthcus Polyeidi. iv. 7a 
L. Vettius Rufus’, iv. 89. 

iP ) Imperial Period. 

Tiberius. Pausanias Eumenis. i. 13. 

Dnisus Caesar (Germanici f. ?). iv. 38. 

Caligula. Gaius Caesar (Caligula)'. 1.13. 

Hestiaeus Themistonactis'. i. 14. 

(ist cent A.D.) Claudia PtoIemaTs’. vi. 30. 

Hadrian? Teremius Donatus and Vibius Amphictyon’. ii. 1. 

Claudius Decianus (Euneos?). 

Hermodorus Apollonii. 

Theocritus Theocriti. 

Antoninus? Caesar. 

Antoninus. Claudius Hestiacus'(second hipparchate). Imhoof, A 7 . il/l 
25 ( 5 )* 

M. Aurelius? Claudius £teoneus’(c£ Aristid. i. 126). L 34. 

(1st Neocorate.) Claudius Chaereas’(sixth hipparchate). ii. 4. 

„ (seventh bipparchate). ii. 5. 

„ „ (eleventh hipparchate). ii. 8. 

Alex. Severus. Claudia Basse’, ii. 5. 

Aurelia Menelais’. ii. 17. 

(Her lather, Aur. Menelaus, the Asiarch, is strategus 
on a coin of Alexander.) 

(2nd cent A.D.) Ti. Claudius Eumenes’. i. 2 A 
lulius Maior’. ii. 18. 

? Victo]rina (fifth hipparchate) and Nonia Quarts’, v. 289. 
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LIST OF STRATEGI MENTIONED ON IMPERIAL 

COINS' 


A. Cyzicus. 

Domitian. Ti. Claudius Ha^^nias. UM. an. M. 162, 164. MS. 20S. 
Trajan. Fuscus (proconsuli see Waddington hi a.u.C 712). BM. 

212. M. 166. MS. 2i8-2a 

lulius Glaucus. M. 167. MS. 2i6>7 (in my collection). 
Hadrun. L Aurelius Antoninus (proconsul, 135 a-D. see Waddington, 
/Iwto, 13s, Vit. Anton. 3). CoIL Wadd. 73a 
H. Claudius Euneds (cf. Inscr. iii. 35). BM. 214. CoU. 

Wadd. 730. IKM. p. 25 (ii). M. 174. MS. 222, 327. 
Apu(Iems) Sabinus. BM. 3i> M. 170P MS. 224. 

G. lulius? Setcucus (cf. InKr. vi. 13). M. 173 (APXH- 
AEYKOC). 

Sevens ? (see below). M. 172. 

Antoninus. AuIus^ (Claudius Caecina Pausanias?, strategus in Inscr. 

i. 24, c£ iii. 21 and Foreign inscrr. (/lion)). BM. 216 
(AYAOY—a worn coin). M. 18a 
Claudius Hcstiaeus (bipparch in MS. 343. (IKM. 25 (i 3 ).)X 
Severus (sec below). M. 179. ETTI CTPA CEB. 

M. Aurelius. L Aurelius^ Asinrch. MS. 281, cf. Commodus. 

Claudius Hestiaeus. B.M. 

Naevius Quintus. HM. 393. M. 195 (cf. Commodus). 
M(?) Claudius Mu(cianus?) Sevens. (?cf. Waddington 
Fasies 143, CJ.C. 4033 > 4034 -) M. 196. MS. 266, 
284-7, 282-8. 


’ BM.s British Museum Catalogne, Mysia. Coll. Wadd. b tU la 
ColUctim Waddington. IKM.Blmhoor, ATmsm/m/wAv/I fw/rsm. IMG.sIinhoof, 
Monmits Crteput. M.^Mionoet. MS.sMionnet, Supplement. 

* Stratqn place the praenomen only on coins in at least two cases at Miletu* 
polls q.v. 

» Veres? 
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COMMODUS. Q. Naevius (Maximus?). BM. 24a NAIBIOYKYINTOY. 
MS. 350. 

T. Aelius Eteoneus. BM. 337. 

Caecilianus Atupianus. BM. 236. Coll. Wadd. 748. 
Aur(eliu8) Meidias. MS. 349. Mionnet suspects this 
(which I have seen) as a bad reading of 
L. Aurelius, Asiarch. MS. 348. (C£ above under M. 

Aureliua) 

Skverus. lulius Euporus. MS. 366. 

D. Alfius Modestus. BM. 247. MS. 365. 

CARACALLa. Aelius Onesiphorus. Coll. Wadd. 753. M. 316-7. MS. 38a 
Numi(cms ?) Zoilus. Coll. Wadd. 752. 

MacRINUS. T. Varius? Phoebus. BM. 259. M. 323 (CTPOYAPOY). 
MS. 385. 

El.\gabalu 5. Aurelius Sophistes. M. 226. 

Lepidus (c£ Gordian HI. below). MS. 398. 

Sev. Alexander. Aurelius Aristiades. BM. 363. 

(Aurelius) Menelaus (cf. Inscr. ii. 17) in my collection. 
Aurelius Prodicus. M. 328. 
lulius Secundus. Coll. Wadd. 755. 

Socrates. MS. 412. 

G. Flavius Trophimus. BM. 264. 

Gordian III. P. Aelius Artemidorus (Asiarch). Coll. Wadd. 763. MS. 
427-8. 

Lepidus. BM. 271-2. ColL Wadd. 759. M. 232, 237. 

MS. 430-1, cf. 432. 

(lulius) Secundus. MS. 429. 

Num(icius?) Seleucus. IKM. 37, 19. ColL Wadd. 760-1. 
Philip. Aurelius Severus Agathemerus. BM. 274-5. M- *39- MS. 436. 
Aurelius Alexander. Coll. Wadd. 763. 

Aurelius lu... MS. 436. 

Valerian*. Apolloniadcs. M. 24a Wadd. Coll. 764. (Cf. MS. 444 
AEONIAOY and below ApoUonides temp. Gallieni.) 
Socrates. MS. 446. Cf. 445. 

Gallibnus. Asclepiades. MS. 460, 461. CoU. Wadd. 770. (Pseudauton. 

BM. 203. M. 140. MS. 193-4.) Cf. M. 142 ACKAH* 
niOAnPOY. 

Apollonides. MS. 466. (Pseudauton. BM. 204. M. 141.) 
Basilcus. (Cra...) BM. 276, 278, 282. Coll. Wadd. 767-9. 
Cf. MS. 459, 467, 468 KA. 470 AKIA, 471- (Pseudauton. 
BM. 205. Wadd. ColL 714, 715. M. 146?) 

Aurelius Hermolaus. BM. 275. ColL Wadd. 765. M. 243. 
MS. 463-5- 

' The fabric of the coins of Valerian and Gnltienus is so bad that I have had 
little compunction in fusing nuuiy of Mionnet’s variations. 


20—2 
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Aurelius Menopbilus Andronici. MS. 472. 

Sept(iinius) Ponticus. BM. 289. ColL Wadd. 774. 

Aelios? Paulus. IKM. 26 (17?). Coll. Wadd. 765. (Pseud- 
aiiton. IKM. 27, 17? Coll. Wadd. 713. M. 144.) 
Socrates. MS. 478. Perhaps misread for 
Sostratus. M. 241. (Pseudauton. Coll Wadd. 712.) 

L. Severus (Mas...). MB. 28a IMG. 613, 171. Wadd. 
Coll. 771-773. (Pseudauton. M. 143. Coll. Wadd- 717, 
7 * 1 .) 

Claudius GOTKicus. Septimius? Ponticus. BM. 289. ColL Wadd. 774. 

M. 232. MS. 489 and 49a 

B. Miletupolis. 

Vespasian. Ti. VoIu(sius?). MS. 620. 

Trajan. P. Licinius Balbus. BM. 8. (Cf. TTO BM. 9. IKM. 29 (2). 
Mionn. 382. MS. 620,622.) 

Hadrian. Q. lulius Bassus? M. 357. (C£ KO IKM. 29 (3).) 

S. Attilius Milo? M. 356. 

Antoninus. S. Claudius Flavius Diphilus. BM. 11, Coil Wadd. 909. 
M. 358. 

Aureuus and Verus. Eutyches Alexandri. M. 359. MS. 626. Cf. 

C.^G. 5944. 

COMMODUS. Eutyches Alexandri. BM. 14. M. 363. (Crispina.) 

Sot(erich)us. M. 364. (Crispina.) 

MACRINU& Claudius Nicostratus. M. 365. 

Elacabalus. Philippus. M. 366. 

Gordian III. Aurelius Hermes. M. 368 fm my collection; cf. xxxiii. 
34 , 54). 

Philip. Aurelius Crispus. Coll. Wadd. 912. M. 371. 

C. POEMANENUM. 

Trajan. P...Ar(isto)n ? Coll Wadd. 725-6. Cf. Inscr. v. 43 (Gunen). 
COMUODUS. Claudtanus A$cle(piadae) Pausanias (cf. Inscr. iv. 67). Coll. 

Wadd. 996. Num. Citron. 1907, 441. Pseudauton. 
Z.f.N. iii. 123. 


D. Hadrian utherae. 

Severus. Horatius? Diogenes. BM. 5, 6. Coil Wadd. 849. M. 147-8. 
MS. 251-4. 

Moschianus. BM. 4. 

Caracalla. Moscbianua M. 149. 
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Philip. Aurelius Socrates. CoU. Wadd. 852. IKM. 21 (i). M. 15a 
(Pseudauton. Mncr...(A^«;«. Chron. vi. 91).) 

Of later Roman officials we have scant record; under Maximian Flavius 
Laodicius, dioecctes of the Hellespont, and Leontius, proconsular governor 
of Cyzicus, are mentioned in the Acta S. and under Licinius 

Poscidonius, governor (praepositus) of Cyzicus, and Zelicinthius, tribune of 
Leg. II. Traiana, in the Acta S. Thtogenis\ A few names of eparchs and 
others are mentioned on Byzantine seals and weights^. 

The Bishops of the Hellespontine province are catalogued by Lequien 
and Gams. The Cyzicene and Proconnesian lists have been since con¬ 
siderably augmented by the researches of Nicodemus and Gedeou 
respectively. 


* Aela SS. Aug. ti. 


® / 6 id. Apr. 19. 


Inscrr. VI. 46 If. 
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Acchiardi, a. d’, and others. On the Geology of Saltan Chair in AtH 
della See. Toscana tU Sc. No/., Proc. Verb. rx. i8^, 1-41, 143-8, 163-4. 
Addison, C G. Damascus and Palmyra London, 1S38, I. 387-91. 

Brusa—Gelembe by Balukiser. 

Admiralty (Cham of British). 

948. Sea of Marmora 
2243. Marmora Is. 

844. Ports of the Sea of Mar^nera (including Pandenna^ /Caraioj'a, 
PalattOj Kaloliwnd). 

S84. Artaks B<^ (including the isthmus of Cyzicus). 

See also Sailing Directions for the Dardanelles atid Sea of Marmora 
(1867 and 1882). 

AGAMENHONE, G. II Terremoto ds Baliiesri del 14 Set/. 189$, in A/ti 
dell Accademia di Uncei^ 1899, 365-8. 

(Anonymous.) Der Orient in seinem gegemuarfigen Zustand. Wien, 
>840, 97. Note on costume at Marmara (copied from Mazeellus q.v^. 
(Anonymous.) See also s.v. Costume, Fuller, Malkotris, PUckler-Muskau. 
Banks, E. J. Cystiass in Records of the Past I. 1902, 204^ 

Ibn Batutah. (Ed. Orient Trans. Soc.) 73. Pergamus, Balukiser, Brusa. 
Bblon, P. Observations sur Plusieurs Singularitis. Paris, 1555, 123 
(Marmara), 140 (Map). 

Bittner, a Trias-fetrefakten von Balia in Kleinasien in yakrb. d. kk. 

geolog. AnstalL Wien, 1891, 97-116, PIL I.—III. 

Brassey, a Sunshine and Storm in the East. London, 1880, 324 ff 
ArtaJd and Cyzicus (illus. of Amphitheatre). 

Brenner, I. von. Ausfiug von Konstantinopel nach Brsissa. Wien, 1808, 
53-6. Aboulliond. 

* I have here aimed at a complete list of published travellers in the country, 
including also such papers on History, Monuments, Numismatics, etc., as seemed 
useful additions. The sources quoted in the section on Roads give some idea of the 
relative value of the various travellers’ accounts, many of which are very slight and 
archaeoIogicaUy vahidess. A dagger (t) preceding the author’s name denotes works 
1 have been unable to ooitsali. an asterisk (*) those that have come to my hands too 
late for incorporation in the text. 
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BROWNE, W. See Walpole, R. 

Bruin, C de. ReizeH...door tie vcrtnaardsU deeUn vatiKlein Asia, Delft, 
1698 (Engl. 1703), 37. Cyzicus and Marmara Is., Smyrna to Mihallitch. 
Bukowski, G. von. Die geolo^iscken Verhiiltnisse Her Umgebung von 
Balia Afatien in SiisAer. Ak. Wise. Wien^ Cl. 1892, M-N-Cl. Abtli. l. 
214—236. 

Bull, R. The Land of the Shadow in Black and IVki/e, 1897. Feb. 6— 
Mar. 6. Text (on an excursion to Balukiser) valueless: many photo* 
graphs chiefly illustrating village life. 

Buondei.monti, C. Liber de Insults Archipelagi (1433), ed. dc Sinner. 
Lipsiae, 1824; Legrand, Paris, 1897. § 62, Proconoesus. § 63, 

Besbicus. 

Burgess, R. Greece and the Levant, London, 1835, 11. jii—124. Ge* 
lembe—Brusa. 

Burgo, G. B. de. Viaggio tU cinque anni etc. Milano, i686, I. 347-8. 
Marmara. 

Bussibrre, T. R. de. Lettres sur VOrient. Paris, 1829, 1. 163 ff. Pan* 
derma, Cyzicus, Aesepus, Granicus. 

Carabelta, T. In Rev. Arch. N.S. xxxii. (1876) 377 fK, xxxvii. (1879) 202. 

(Letters on his excavations at Cyzicus.) 

Castellan, A. dc. Lettres sur la Aforle, CHellesponty et Constantinople. 

Paris, 1820, ii. 19 ff. Maimara Islands. 

Catalan Atlas in Not ctExlr. xiv. 2, loi IT. 

Caylus, Comte de. Recueild^Antiquitls. Paris, 1752-67,II.PILLV.—LXXV. 
(Inscriptions from Cyzicits), LVIII.* (Map of S. of Marmara), LVIII.** 
(Amphitheatre). Cf. also Guys, Voy. Utt. h la Grice^ Lettre 37. 
Chastbl, du. See Savary de Braves. 

Chai*eaubriand, F. a. de. Itinlrtiire de ParishySrusalem. Paris, 1811, 
II. 39—6a Smyrna by Kirkagatch to Mihallitch. 

Ckishuli., E. Travels in Turkey. London, 1747,5117. 

(1) Brusa to Smyrna by Macestus Valley road. 

(2) Smyrna to Gallipoli overland. 

ChoisbuL'GOUPPIBR passed through Erdek and Cyzicus to Mihallitch 
(see map in Voy. Pittaresqne., Paris, 1842) but did not publish this 
journey. 

CichoriuS, C Zur Deutung von Calulls Phaselusgedieht in Festschrifi 
/. O. Hirsckfeld (1903), 467-83. (Is Apolloniatis the locus of Catullus?) 
Clavijo, R. G. de. Etnbassy to Timur Beg. London (Hakluyt Soc.) 1859, 
p. 28. Kapu Dagh, Marmara, Kalolimno. 

CoixjUHOUN, P. The site and identify of the ancient Cyeieus and the 
mediaeval Esquise in Trans. R. Soc. Ut. ii s. iv. 349—360. 

COQUAND, H. Notice ghlogique sur les environs de Panderma in Bull, de 
la Soc. CM.t 1878, 347. 

Corancrz, L. a. O. de. Itiulraire d'une partie feu connue de I'Asie 
Mineure. Paris, 1816, 43717. Macestus Valley road. 
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CORONELU, V. Isolario. Venezia, 1696, 381. Marmara. Is., Cyzicus. 
(COSTUMB.) The Costutne oj Turkey. London (Miller), 1802. PL XIII. 
Costume of utotnan of Afaruutra, 

CovELjJ. (MS. Joumalofhistravelsin B.M.’) Cyzicus, 

Islands, Karabogha. 33,9i2f. 254 flC Constantinople to Smyrna over* 
land, by Maccstus Valley, return by Bnisa, Triglia etc. 

CRAtvsKAV, A. Travels in Asia Minor in Fields Aug. 13—Sept. 3, 1904 
(on an excursion to Balukiser); Summer Cruises in the Sea of Martnora 
in Field, Sept. 16 and 23, 1905 (Marmara, Pasha Liman.) 

CdiNBT, V. La Turquie d'Asie, Giograpide administrative. Paris, 1890— 
1900. The Vilayet of Brosa is described in iv. x., xL; the Sanjak 
of Bigha in ill. tx. 

Cyriacus (Anconitanus). Description of Cyzicus (1431, 1433X «<i* Th. 
Reinach in S. C. H. xv. 520, cf. Colucci, Ant. Picene xv. Ixxxiv. ff. 
Visit to Marmara, cf. J. B. de Rossi, Inscrr. XL 11. 1. 369. NVor 
1. (1904) 275. E. Ziebarth, Fine Insdtriftenhandschrifl 
i. d. Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. Hambu^ (Progr-) *9031 *4* 
CvziCENUS, G. ’Awypo^i) Ki>Cixov, 1825, MS. 4to ppr. IT 8i (with folding 
maps of Cyzicus and the Propontis) in Library of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Athens. Extracts are published with a commentary by 
S. P. Lambros in Nfor l. 1904, 72—84. 

Dallaway, J. Constantinople Ancient and Modem. London, 1797, iSjAF. 

AbouUiond, Ulubad, Macestus Valley; 367, Marmara Is. 

Dapper, 0. Description exacte des lies de tArchipel. Amsterdam, 1703 
(Flemish ed. 1^), 489 it Marmara Is., Kalolimno (compilation). 
Diest, W. von. Karte von Westlicken Kleinasiett, 1 : 500,00a Berlin, 
1903. 

Doricny, a S. Poemanios in Rev. Arch. N.S. xxxiv. (1877) 102-9. 
Eski Manyas. 

- Obole funtraire de Cyrique in Rev. Num. 1888, 1-7. 

- Phylacth-e alexandrine centre Us epiiaxis in R. E. G. IV. 1891, 

286—39& 

D0UCL.AS, Hon. F. N. Travelled overland Constantinople—Smyrna, 1811. 

Cf. Essay on Certain Rtsemblanees, etc London, 1813, 17. 

Du Fresne Canaye, P. [1577], ed. Hauser. Paris, 1897, 

*53“4* Panderma. 

•Edhesi Bey. Relief vetif du Muste IrnfMal Ottotnan in B. C. H. xxxii. 
1908, 520-S, PU. V., VI. 

EORIsr, tr. Jaubert in Recueil Soe. Gdogr. 1840, ii. 306. Ulubad, Aghraoh 
(Acb)Taus?). 

EgMONT, J. a van. Reieen door ten gedeelU vtm Eurofa en Kleinasien. 
Leyden, 1757 (EngL edn. 1759) 183 ff. Smyrna to Brusa by Maccstus 
Valley. 


’ See B.S.A. XIL iii. 
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Evangelidrs, T. E. 

(il) ll#p( r^t KaXttvt'fiov y^crov in DXdrtfr, X. l 838 , 83*^ 246-9. 

(^) AiavKtXi, ri ipxaiov AaaxvXiov, ih‘d. 156—*171. 

{c) nrpi TpiyXias, dpx^iov BpvWiov, ibid. 274. 

{d) Tl«pi Tivmi upxoit‘TbT»v Mo^p iv in 2 arr)pj XII. 18891 93 

(i) Uarptapxiiibv StytXXu>p, I788, in Srcvo^avi^r, 1. 333—336; (f), (d) and 
<^) are on Triglia and its monasteries, which are again referred 
to in the author’s 01 Btoi 'Ayiuv (Athens, 1895). 

(/) r«ppaviKai diroixim iv BiBvvi^ * in SvXXayof, roO iv ’Ad^vtur 

IIoX4rtKoi) SvXXoyoi;, I. (1&88), No. 26. 

Fabricius, E. Archdclogische UttUrsuchungen in Kleinasun in Sitsb. 

Berl. Aknd. 1894, 909—904. Bigaditch and Ida districts. 

FrrZNER, R. Am Kleinasien tind Syrien, Rostock, 1904, 70 ff. Statistics 
of Fanderma, Artaki, Karabogha. 

Fontanier, V. Voynges en Orient. Paris, 1829, 95 ff. Brusa to Smyrna 
by Macestus Valley. 

Foullon, H. V. Mineraiogisehe undpetrogr<^his€he Notisen iiber EruptiV' 
gesteim nus der Previns Karassi in Kleinasien in ya/irb. d. kk, geolog. 
Anstalt. Wien, 1882, 32. 

[Fuller,].] NarreUiveof a Tour through sotne parts of the Turkish Empire. 

London, 1829, 50—63. Smyrna to Brusa by Macestus VaUey. 

GedeoK, M. J. npoxxvvpijoor. Constantinople, 1895. The Marmara Islands 
(Cf. t’Ewiaicrtj'tp «lp ’A(^>ovirtav in NioXoyor, Aug. 29,1893, amd tTBirfoice^is 
«f*Ayt0P 'iepabtav in ♦tXoXoyuc^ ’Hjf®, I. 1893* I7“”2I.) 
Geuelli-Careri, G. F. II Giro del iMondo. Napoli, 1699—1700, 81. 
Smyrna to Brusa by Macestus Valley, 83. Marmara. (Engl, trans. in 
Churchill’s Voyages, iv.) 

GbrlaCM, S. Tiirckisches Tagebuch, Frankfurt, 1674, 43 It Panderma, 
Cyzicus; 255 ff. Panderma to Bru$a(i574). Cf. D. Chytraeus, De Stat. 
EceL Frankfurt, 1580, 107. 

Greenwell, W. The EUctrum Coinage of Cysicus in Num. Chron. ill s. 
VII. (1887X I—127. 

Grelot, J. Relation d'tm Voyage de Constantifuple. Paris, 1680, 55, 
Cyricus. 61-2, Marmora Is. 

Grey, (C^t.) F. W. Resnarks on the Navigation between...the Dar¬ 
danelles and the Sea of Martnora in Nautical Mag. 1834, 577-®* 
Cyricus. (Reprinted in F. Smith's translation of Marmont's Turkish 
Empire (1839), 150-2.) 

Griffiths,]. Travels in Europe, Asia Minor and Arabia. London, 1805, 
310 Afesia. 

Hamilton, M. Incubation. St Andrews, 1906, 208—213. Notes on Incu¬ 
bation in the Cyzicus district. 

* On the political significance of a German colonyof 400—500 families established 
near Triglia. I was unable to obtain any confirmation of its existence locally. 
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Hamilton, W, J. Researches in Asia Minor. London, 1843,1.77 iiT. Bnisa 
to Kennasti, Kestelek etc. 11. 84^*. Mudania to Aboulliond, Ulubad, 
Cyzicus, Manyas, Susuriu, Kebsud, Bigaditch. Cf. also y. R. G. S. 
1837, 35 ff- 

Hasluck, F. W. The following is a summary of my own routes in the 
district: 

1903. Cyzicus site and neighbouring villages. 

1903. (a) Panderma, Mihallitch, Aboulliond, Karagatch, Top Hissar, 

Panderma. 

Panderma, Ergileh, Eski Manyas, Susuriu, Omer Keui, 
Balukiser, Ilidja, Hodjabunar, Gunen, Panderma. 

{e) Villages of Kapu Dagh. 

1904. {a) Panderma, Gunen, Hadji Pagon, Panderma. 

(d) Panderma, Aksakal, Beykeui, Kermasti, Susuriu, Kebsud, 
Balukiser, Asar-AIan, Kara-ddrd, Ilidja, Balia, Hodjabunar, 
Alexa, Panderma. 

(r) Erdek, Karabogha, Pandenna, Brusa. 

190$. (ft) Panderma, Alexa, Panderma. 

(i) Panderma, Mihallitch, Triglia, Brusa. 

1906. (o) Mudania, Triglia, Oaskeli, Tchatalaghil. Brusa. 

(^} Panderma, Mihallitch, Ulubad, Kermasti, Susuriu, Eski 
Manyas, Yeni Manyas, Alexa, Panderma. 

(f) Pandenna, Erdek, Karabogha, Bighashehr, Gunen (coast 
road), Panderma (coast road). 

{ii) Akhissar, Gelembe, Soma, Kiresun, Balukiser, Susuriu, 
Mihallitch, Triglia, Brusa. 

The inscriptions resulting will be found in y.f/.S. xxit., xxtii., xxiv., 
XXV., xxvL, XXVII. and R.S.A. xiil. 

- Sculptures /rent Cysiats in B.S.A. viii. 190—196, PIL IV.—VI. 

Cf. ibid. XL 151-2. 

- Poemanenum in xxvi. 23—31, PI. VI. 

- *£ithymca in B.S.A. xiiL 285—308. Triglia, Syge, Caesarea, 

Katoekia, Koubouklia, Kalolimno. 

- *The Marmara Islands in J.H.S. XXlX. 6—18, PH. II.—IV. 

- Notes OH Coin-Collecting in Mysia m Num. Chron. 1906, 26—36. 

Cf. ibid 1907, 440-1. 

- A Roman Bridge on the Aes^us in B.S.A. XIl. 184—189. 

— and Henderson, a E. On the Topography of Cysicus in y.H.S. 
xxtv. 135—143, PL VI. 

Hawkins (John). Visited Aboulliond (c. 1786-7 with Sibthorp?}. Cf. 

Walpole, Memoirs, 457 and Diet. Nat. Biog. 

Henderson, A E. The Survey of Cysicus in Records of the Past, 
III. 1904- (Photographs of Isthmus, W. postern, hexagonal tower, 
E. wall etc.) 

- See also HasluCK and Henderson. 
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Herg^, A- Les Monastires di lii/hynicy Medicion^ in Bessariotu, v. 1899, 

9 — 21 . 

Hobhouse, J. C. a yottmty through Albania. London, 1813, 819. 
Marmara. 

JANKE, A. Auf Alexatuiors des Grosstn P/adot. Berlin, 1904, chh. ix.—x. 
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Beykeui, 91 
Bigaditch, 91, 94 
Bighasbehr, 96, 903 
fivfUt in epitaphs, 941 
Boule, 950 
Bouleoterion, 951 
Braiecuel, P< de, 33 
Bridges at Cydcus, 3, 179; at Lopa- 
dium, 78; near Hihallitcb, 86. 134; 
at Aexa, 193; near Bighasbehr, 193; 
on the Aesejras, 198; at Sultan>Giair 
131; near Debleki, 139; near Balia, 

Broultolakas, 33 

BpCets reO KOpwr^wt, 83, 196 

Brutus, 189 

BrylUon, 56 
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Bnlguii 155 

Caeaareft Gmaankc, 65 fT 
Calamus, 93, 199; tee alto Acroens 
Caleudir, 454 f 
CaligaU, 184 

Calonymus (■Besbicos), 54 
Calvert, F., ni 
Carabdia, T., viii 
Caracalb, 189 
Catalans, 400 IT 
Cedreous, 161 
Cemeteries, ij 
Ceramkias, 19, 199 
Cbrisdao epitaphs, 444 
Christiaaity, eairiy, 408 
Cbytus, harbour of, 3, j, 40 
Cippos, 441 
Circaaiiaxis, 79, 15^ 

Cleite, wife of Cyncos, 158!, 440 
" Cleite" stream, 9 
Colacrelae, 439 
Cocamodas, 

Comnetus, Alains, 194 ff 
Conon, t 6 o 
Constantine, 4x6 
155 

Cybele, 4140; see alto DindymeDC 
Cyminaa, M., 94, 199 
Cysiac of Ancona, 11 Ih ti 8 , 411 f 
Cyiicat, nte of, ilT; king, 1578!, 439; 
battle of, 167 

DatqrlitU, h., 58 

Datcyhon, 558, 174 
Debleki, 30 
Den»eter, 44 1 
Denirdetb, 130 

Demir Kapu (gate), 9; (pass of), 134, 
135 f 

Didyiitateicbe, 96 
Dindymene, 16^ tijS 
Dindymen, M., 4s K 
Dionysos, 433 f 
Dioscori, 438 
Doliones, 143, r38ff 
“ Domna," 419 
Dmtilla, 183 

Earthquakes, 4, 77, 187, 188, 193, 194 

Eastnor, Lord, ni 

EmbQos, R., 44, 439 

Ephebi, 438 

Epic names, 447 

Eras, 71, 454 

Erdek; tee Artaki 

Ergast^, 114, 138 

Esbi Manyas, ltd 

Eteoncos, 440 

Euiipi, 4 


Fairs, 88, 06, 104, 143 
Faustina II, 188, 4i4 
Flaccus, Valerius, 160 
Foils CufidiniSt 139 

Games, 459, 300, 303 
Gauls, invasion of the. 174 
Germanicus Caesar, 6d 
Germe, 75, 105 
Gerousia. 454 

Goths, invasion of the, 191 
Granicus, R«, 39 f, 174 
Guilds, 438 
Gumentdj, 139 
Gnnen, 49, 103, 139 
Guxel Knpni, 134 
Gymnasia, 438 

Hadrian, 187; sec alto Temple of H. 
Hadrianutherae, 888 
Haione, I., 33 
Harakhi, 48 

Ilarboun of Cyzicus, 48 
Harpagia, 97, 4io 
Henderson, A., ix 
Heptaponis, R., 44 
Herades, idi 
Hennes, 43d 
Hippar^, 434, 304 
Homonoia, 439 

Isit, 447 
Issix Khan, 84 

Isthmus of Qwcut, 18, 138; c6 197 

"Jatonian way," 138 
Justinian, 193 

Kalenderoghiu, 83, 104 

Kallion, 413, 434 

Kapu Dagh ; tee Aictonnesus 

Kara Ali, 54, 404 

Karabogha, 99 

Kara 

Karadia Oghlu, tjg 
Karadjs Pasha, 60 

Kara^dM, R.; tee Tarsius, Embilus 

Karassi, 88 

Karesos, 114 

Kateos, 434, 435 

Kebsud, 9r 

Kermasd, 74 8| 403 

Khans, 13d 

Koaste, R., 49 

Kore, 180, 188, 4108 

Kouvooklia, 149 

Kurthunlu, 34 

Kutali, I., 37 

Kuz Ada, 71 
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Lakes, the Mjrsiiui, 45 ff, 50 ff 
Lalft Shahio, 75 
Laneam, 141 
Laodice, estates of. 106 f 
Lascaris, Theodore, 197 ff . 

Lcnttona, 118 
Limenan^, 458 
“ Limne,” 4, s 
** Little Troy,” 304 
Livia, 184 
Lobrinon, M., 119 
Logistes, i86, S56 
Lopadium, 78 ff, 195 ff 
LucuUos, 179 ff. S40 

Maccstus, R.. 43 
Mainotes. 130 ff 
Manoulesi 13 

Manyas; seeuki Manyas,Poeiiianenum: 

lake 41 ff, 179 
Marble, Proeonnesuin, 30 ff 
Markets, 14, 184, S57 
Marmara, I.sFiraconnesas, 30!!^ 76, 
198, SOS. st6 
Marmora, Geoi^, 33 
Medicion, 66 

Mcffarians at Cyzicus, 164 
Mefainai, 4s 
Melanos prom.. 18 
Melde, 70 

Memnon, of Rhodes, 173; village of, 
108 

Mcndoura, 135, 143, 157 

Me^t, 331 

Metata, 93, 133 

Metopa, 73 

MetrMorns, 33, 164 

Michael, S., 63, 78, 116 

Midlas, 168 

hfibatlitcb, 83 ff, 303 

Milesian colonixaiton, 30, 33, 163 ff 

MUetopoUtis, L., 43 ff, 76 

Miletupolis, 78 ff, 178, 338 

Miletus (hero;, 76 

Mithradates, 178 

Mohammed 1 , 83 

Monasteries; see Besbicus, Cyminas, 
Kapu Dagh, Kara Dogh, Triglia 
Monins, Cyaicene, 333 f 
Mouchlia, 19; see Ceratnidas 
Mahajirs, 155 
Muntaner, 30 i 
Murad I, 116, 150 
Murad III 83, 84 
Mysians, 147 
Mysteries, 3i3 

Naoarch, 336 
N/m, 359 

Nrwroiit Tdv 2 <j 9 atfr 0 >’, 337 


Nepelon Pe<lion, 9* 

Nomenclature, 343 ff 

Odryses, R., 44 
Omcrkeui, 135 
Onopnictes, R., 43, 133 
Orkhan, 83, 303 
OrfiAita, 161 

Paloescepsis, no 
Pan, 337 

Panagta, L, t8, 30 
Panagia Kara Dagh, 53 
Panagia Phaneromene, 34 
Panderma, 30 f, 197 
Panormus (harbour), 3, 5; town, see 
Panderma 

Pasha Liman, I.; see Halone 
Paul, S., 308 

Pegae, 58 ff, 197 ff, 303 f, 303 
Pelasgians, 51, 34, 145 
Pelecete, 63 

Perganvon, relations with, 174 ff 
Perrcbaraxis, 114, 195 ff 
Persephone; sec Kore 
Pescennius, Kigo, 189 
Philctaerus of %rgamon, 174 
Pbiletaerus, S., 498*, 308 
Phrygia, 347 
Pbrj^iarrs, 347 * 

Pbylarch, 330 
Pisistratus, 179 
Pis/iAa, 150 
Placia, 51 f 
Placiane, 3i6f 

Poemanenum, 105, 113 ff, 138, 143 
Poketos, 49 
Pompcius, Sextus, 363 
Poseidon, 183, 3^, 331, 333 
Piiapns, 97, 166, 373 
Proconnesus; see Marmara, I. 
Procopius, 393 f 
Procurator, 73, 357 
Pmanis, 331 

** iHendantoninus,” 190 im// 

Pteleae, 133 
Pytharchus, 364 
Pythia Therma. 103, 363 

River-gods, 339 
Rhyndacus, R., 44, 180 
Rumelians, 133 
Rostafjaell, K. de, viii 

Sacred Rock, 159 
Saints, local, 33 
S. Simeon, hill of, 18 
^mothrace, 171, 3 ii 
Sarcophagi, 343 
Sarikeni, 101 
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Sataln, i8i 
Seylace. 51 f 

Scythians, invasions of, T90, 191 

Serapis, ts;, S4S 

Scrou koroe, 49 

Severos, Septimius, 189 

Sidene, 96 

sigriane, 53 

Sitopbylax, S57 

SolooKm, 104 

Stephanqihonu, 357 

Strategus, 455, 306 

Suleiman Pasha. 103 f 

Suleiman the Munificent, 149 

Susnrlo, 134, 130 

Syke, 

Taditali, 66 
Tamashalik, 104 
Tamias, 158 
Tarsius, R-, 4 > 

Tavshan 19 

Tchatal, M., 41 
Tcbinar Bnnar Kale, 104 

Tnxv*^^> *57 

Temple (at Cysicus) of Apolloms, 175 i 
Hadrian, 10 ff, 187 fT; (at ApoUonia) 
of Apollo, 70 f 
Theatre at Cyricus, 6 
Theophanes, 53 ' 

Qtit tis ff 

Tbennal Sprii^, 141 } see also Gunen, 
Pvthia Tmrma 


Tbiasi, S07 

ThracUn Harboar, 5i village, 179. 
**4 

Tiberius, 184 f 

Timaeus, 173 

Tiniotheus, 168 

Timotheus, S., 33 

lltias, 310 

Top Hijsar, 118 

“Tower of William,” 119. 3oi 

Trapezites, 358 

Tribes, 350, 353 f 

Triglia, 58 ff 

Trinities, 333 

Trocmi, Invasion «rf, I 7 S 

Trypbaena, Antonia, 4, 184, 357 

Tr^baena, S., 309 

Tumuli, 109, 159 

Tyebe, 338 

Ulubad; see Lopadiam 
'Twifunuta, 343 ff 

Village^dministration, 355 

Walls of Cyucus, 6 ff, 167 natt 

Yali>cbiftHk. 53. 149 

Zaccaria, Martino, 33 
Zaganos Pasha, 89 
^leia, ioi ff, 353 
Zeus, 333 ff 
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